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DAY of REST. JANUARY PART, 


ready on a New Volume. 
Strahan and = and Booksellers. 


GOD andthe MAN. A New Three- 
rolume Story. By the Author of The Shadow 
of the Sword.” With Illustrations by Fred 
Barnard. See 


DAY of REST for JANUARY. 


TWENTY YEARS of a PUB 


—* LIFE. By ALEXANDER STRAHAN:- 


DAY of REST for JANUARY. 


IDEALS. By Twelve Eminent 
Authors. 


DAY of REST for JANUARY. 


LETTERS to MY PARISHION ERS. 
By the Vicar of LOWMEADS. 


DAY of REST for J ANUARY. 


* DON JOHN. „ A London Story of 


‘New Three-volame work. By JEAN 
ING LOW. With Llustrations by E. F. 
Brewthnall. See 


DAY of REST for JANUARY. 


CITIES of the BIBLE, By Reginald 
STUART POOLE 


DAY of REST — JANUARY. 


THE COST of NOBLE WORK. By 
the Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN. 8 


— — — — 


DAY of REST for FEBRUARY. 


“SET to MUSIC.” First of a Series 
of Stories by Mrs. R. O'REILLY, with. IIlustra- 
tions by Robart Barnes. See 


DAY of REST for JANUARY. 
STR AHAN and CO., 34, Paternoster- row. row. 


This day. New and En 
FCTURE PUNISH 
Current Theories Afi a and Esti- 
mated. By Rev. C. CLE NCE, D.D. New 
tional notes, cha 

criticisms. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Dr. Clemance has given definite ‘expression to a 
thought which, in some more or less vague and 


shadowy form has been long hovering over the minds 
of thoughtful Christian man."’—Christian World, 


THE BURIALS ACT. 
New Edition, gro, cloth, red elges, Eigh . 
MARRIAGE and BURIAL ER- 
VICES, for the Use of Nonconformistse. To- 
ther with a Selection of Passages suitable for 
808752 ee by Rev. EUSTACE R. 


Lowpo 
JOHN SNOW and CO., 2, Tex. lane, Paternoster-row. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
Small Svo, 192 Pages. ee 2s. 6d., handsomely 


PULPIT GLEANIN G3; Selected 
1 from Sermons Preache 1 "by Rev. Joseph 
„Very practical and illustrative. Our readers 
would be sure to find many parts of it that might be 
turned to useful account = their lessons. Sunday 
ee toe leanings are with both 
. ibe racy * 
— and pith i tha. It isa readab book, and 
is is sa 2o0 gees Con. - Reo. C. „ Spurgeon, in 
Sword and Trow 


This is not only a beautiful little volume in form, 
but intrinsically valuable in its contents. Some of 
the — reveal a wind of remarkable freshness 
85 inde '—Homilist. 

ELF-MADE MEN; or, Tho Cha- 

racteristics of True Manhood. With ag 

hies. By Rev. W. ANDERSON, 

Sixth — 7 oh vo, 38. 6d., cloth. 

An admirable uag men. Fl. Fireside. 
HOW TO 88067 ED IN LIFE: A 

Book for Elder Boys. By Rev. J. B. LISTER, 

M.A Fourth edition, small 8vo, 2s., cloth. 

We have seen nothing that we could more warmly 
rscommend.’’—Evangelical Magazine. 


MvJvEL WOUM GN: A Fock for 
Young Ladies. With Illustrative Biograpbies. 
By Rev. W. ANDERSON, DD. Fifth New 
Edition, elegantly bound, 5s. 

It is well fitted to form roble characters. Free- 


waa, 


PEDEN THE PROPHET: A Tale 
of the Scottish Covenanters. Founded on Facts 
in the Life of Alexander Peden. By Rev. A. 
MORTON BROWN, D.D. Cheap Edition. Crown 
Bvo, 28., cloth. 
„One of the most vivid descriptions ever given of 
the times and of the men. Noncon/for mist 


LILIAN MORTIMER: A Story of 
Ritualism in the Present Day. By FRANCIS 
M. K With Frontispiece. yal lémo, 


“Intended 

for Christian 2 to put into the hands of 

those whom they are anxious to lead to religious 

— 2 a” Rev. C. * D. D. In neat 
; limp cloth, 6d 


CON. 52788 CHRIST. Designed to 
put into the hands of those who are Disci 
of Jesus, but secretly.”’ By the same Ante 
In neat wrapper, 3d.; limp cloth, red edges, 6d 
the two, boun — rether in a neat volume, clotb, * 


JOINING THE CHURCH: Wel- 
comes and Counsels of a Pastor toa Newly-ad- 
mitted Member of a Congregational Church. By 
the ome Author. Neat wrapper, 3d. ; cloth, red 
edyes, 

JEN N ** 8 JOURNAL: Leaves from 
the Diary of a Young Servant. By FRANCIS 
M. SAVILL. Intended for — im to Do- 
mestic Servants. In neat wrapper, 


— — — — — — — 


Lox 
JOHN SNOW & CO,, 2, Tvydane, Paternoster-row. 


[ /'Once sa Nowgeger. 


[Price Sixpency. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
KITTY and BO; or, the story of a very Little 


Girl and Boy, Second Edition, with Frontispicos, cloth, 2s 


SEVEN STORIES about OLD FOLKS and 


YOUNG ONES. By ASCOTT R. HOPE, author of Men of the Backwoods, &c. 


Cloth, price 6s. 
“BUTTONS.” The Trials and Travels of a 


Young Gentleman. By ASCOTT R. HOPE. Cloth, price 43. 6d. 


INDIVIDUAL EXERTION,®a Christmas Call 


to Action. By the Author of Our Homeless New edition, price 6d. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West eng st — London. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
BOOK SALOONS. 


— —— — 


UNUSUAL FACILITIES * the selection 7 Books are afforded by the 
BOOK SALOONS / te Sunday Schoolgd/nion, where may be seen the 
LARGEST STOCK / JUNIOR LITERATURE IN THE WORLD. 


This includes EVERY VARIETY «x SUBJECT MATTER produced 
in the best style that MODERN IMPRO in PRINTING and 
BINDING afford. Books of TRAVEL. Socks of ADVENTURE. Socks 
of HEALTHY FICTION. Books of BIOGRAPHY. Boots of PIC- 
TURES. Socks for PRIZES, P GIFTS, +r REWARDS, 
and Books for STUDY as well as RECREATION. 

POCKET BIBLES. /vom Gd. to £2 2. TEACHERS’ BIBLES, 
from be. 6d. to 23s. Gd. PRESENTATION, FAMILY, «xd PULPIT 
BIBLES, /rom 12s. 6d. to £6 6s. COMMENTARIES, CONCORDANCES, 
and othr WORKS ILLUSTRATIVE of URE. ILLUMINA- 
TIONS jor Home and School — IC for Home and School 
Psalmody, and §PECIALLY BOOKS /r SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. 


The Largest Stock of Juvenile Literature in the World 


MAY HERE BE SEEN, WITH 
EXCEPTIONAL — i FOR INSPECTION. 


A Magnificent Display of Christmas. and New Year’s Cards 


IS ALSO ON SHOW AT THIS SEASON OF THE YEAR, 


A SIGHT WELL WORTH SEEFRING, 
EVEN IF NO PURCHASE ts MADE. 


56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
ZOED O NE. 


—— — — 


The MOST ACCEPTABLE of CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

Should be in every CHRISTMAS HAMPER. 

For every CHRISTMAS CIRCLE where “the cups that cheer but not 
inebriate are preferred to Alcohol. 


At CHRISTMAS to clear the Brain, bracs up the System, and enable 
all to thoroughly enjoy this Great Festiva’. 


lf you would be TEMPERATE ; for although it exhilarates far beyond 
* 2 quantity of the finest (hampagne, it contains ne 
Alcohol 


ORDERS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS SHOULD BE SENT EARLY. 


SUPPLIED BY ALL CHEMISTS, WINE MERCHANTS, AND GROCERS, 


ZOEDONE COMPANY (Limited), WREXHAM. London Office, 23, 
ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


GENERAL DEPOT FOR FRANCE, 7. RUE ROYALE, PARIS. 


THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRAN- 
CER, 1881. A Pocket-bookwith text of Scripture for 
every day, the diary interleaved for memoranda, 
and many articles both poetry and prose, and 
— Frontispiece. Price 28. 6d., roan tuck, 


ird edition, with Portrait, ls. 6d. 
BUTTER’S SPELLING. 


Butter's Renting one sition <4 easy gradations, 


London: R. and A. SUTTABY, 2, Amen-corner. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co and all Booksellers. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


SPECIAL NOTICE -A CABINET PORTRAIT OF 

The Rt. Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, u P. 
Appears in the JANUARY No. of 

THE CONGR&sGATIONA LIST. 


Edited by Rev. J. GUINNESS ROGERS, B 
Containing also 
EDITOR'S ADDRESS ON THE UNION JUBILEE. 
NEW YEAR S THOUGHTS. By Rev. Arn 
SOME HINDRANCES TO RELIGION. Ly Tromas 
ALERBR. 
FLORENCE AND THE ITALIAN REFORMERS. 
Rev. Dr. Srovenros. 
ON KNEELING IN DIVINE SERVICE. By Rev. 
G. K. Banaert. 
TENNYSON'S NEW SONGS AND BALLADS. 
CLERICAL PRISONERS. 
wae, “> LITTLE CHILDREN. By Rev. D. Jones 
YOUNG IRELAND. 


URRENT LITERATURE. Missionary Record. 
Price I., Monthly, Post free. 


The Ebangelical azine. 


Edited by Prot. H. K REYNOLDS, D.D., of Chee- 
unt, 


THE JANUARY NUMBER contains :— 


PORTRAIT OF M. BERSIEX OF PARIS. 
THE MINISTRY OF RECONCILIATION. By the 


Epitor 

THE GOSPRT, AC Swe TO Sr. PETER. By 
THE TURNING POINT IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
PREGH NOTES ON A RAMES HOW 
H NOTES ON A RAN'S ORN. Bye Country 

Levite. I. How and Why the Wall Fell Dow 
= Saw OF NAIN. By = W. — 
ST. COLUMBA: An mm = Chapter in Charch 


re By Mr. Jo 
NEW YEAR'S EVE. By ue > — 
Price Gd. Monthly, or 6s. 6d. per annum, post free. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The JANUARY Number of 
THE EXPOSITOR, 
COMMENCES A NEW SERIES. 
Edited by Rev. SAMUEL COX. 
ConwrTerts : — 


I. SECULARISM. vay H. Norton. 
II. bi, TETRAGRA ATON. By Rev. Sauvet 


III. chler a. — — ANGELS. By Professor 
IV. THE “COMIN THIAN SADDUCEES. By Rev. 


de HISTORICAL 

V. 1 > isTORIC AL 1 OF Sr. PAUL. 
Hy Be G. Mararaon, D. D. 

VI. TH SUPREMACY OF LOVE. By Professor 


Hunt Wack. 
VII. BRIEF NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Price ls. Monthly ; or, 12s. per annum, pst free: 


NOTICE TO MINISTERS.—-NOW READY. 


The Minister's Pocket Diary 
for 1881. 


Price 2s. cloth, with A and Pocket ; or 3s. roan, 
— 


fil the intention of it« 
cute anything in the ordinary 
course of a minister's work requiring to be made a 
pote of,’ ee which suitable not made in 


* —— — 


1 
we can confidently recommend it as meeting a mini- 
store requiremen better than any we have pre- 
viously seen. Sanday School Chronicle. 


Dr. A. M. Fairbairn’s New Work. 


Now Ready in demy gro, price 9s., handsomely bound. 
STUDIES 
IN THE 


LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By Rov. Prof. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D, 


Rev. H. Batchelor’s Sermons. 


This day, price 7s. 6d 
THE 


INCARNATION of GOD, 
and other Sermons. Hy Rev. HENKY BATCHE. 
LOR, of Blackheath, formerly of Glasgow. 

„ The readers of the present volume will be 

charmed by the exquisite literary form in which 
reat truths on vital subjects are conveyed to them, 

N the devout and reverent treatment of the topics 

discussed, and by the felicity with which the preacher 

illustrates his theme.’ —Shetfield Independent. 


MR. J. B. GOUGH S NEW YORK. 


SUNLIGHT and SHADOW; or, 
Gleinings from my Life Work. Com mprising Per- 
soval Experiences, Anecdotes, Incidents, atl 
Reminiscences , gathered from t 8 years’ 
experience on the platform and among Os 2 N. 
at home and abroad. By JOHN GH 

Eleven choice Engravings and new Stoel Por- 
trait. A handsome 8vo volume, pp. 424, 7a. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF “MEN WORTH REMEY. 
BERING.” 


PHILIP DODDRIDGE. By 
CHARLES STANFORD, D.D., Author of 
„Joseph Alleine, Central Truths,” “Sym! o's 
of Christ,” Ac. This day, crown 8vo, Us. 6d., cloth. 


A YOUNG MAN’SSAFEGUARD in 
the PERILS of the AUE. By Ker. W GUEST, 


F G. 8. Appropriate Gift- ek for the Beason. 
Fourth Thousand. 2s. 61. handsomely bound. 


Written 2. attractive, and earnest style, 
that cannot fail to do good.’’—Lacds Mereury. 


London : HODVER and STOUGHTON, 


27, Paternoster-row, E.C, 


* 3 


THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


DecemBer 23, 1880. 


1294 


NOW READY. 


THE BURIALS ACT. 


FREE CHURCH SERVICES 


FOR MARRIAGES, BURIALS, BAPTISMS, AND THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


Adapted from the Book of Common Prayer for Nonconforming Congregations. 
Crown Octavo. French morocco, gilt edges, price 2s. 


THE BLANK-PAGED BIBLE. 


Containing full References, Maps, Helps, &c., alternate pages being ruled for MS. notes. 
The feature of this book is that the ruled page is always on the right-hand side, thus facilitating the entry o. 


Demy 8vo. Pen me a NY rig with * 2s 


MS. notes. 


ly united — neha 
credit to the inventive — 1 ot the 


to the world, we doubt 
—Chriatian Times 
1 in 
rm a price - 


dents, to whom this beau olume will fo 


less acquisition.” Journal of Sacred Literature. 
S. BAGSTER AND SONS, 15, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
| 
A NEW STOR JUSTIN McCARTHY * | a : 
(EW STORY by JUSTIN McCARTHY, M. * DR. SMILES'S WORKS 


— in the January Number. 
Price One Shilling. 
THE 


GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1891, tor JANUARY, 1831. 


Contents. 
THE COMET OF ASEASON. By Justi» McCarrnr, 
THE “FIFTEEN” PUZZLE. By Ricmarp A. 
Procror. 
THE „ DISCROWN JINGO. By the Manns ror 


MILTERY Honpaeps. 
ON A T CATTLE S'tATION. By Repsrinwer. 
THE ve wy ARMADA. By As. Cranes 


Ewa 

SOME Abit BIOGRAPHIES. By Awnprew 
Witsor, FRS. E. Illustrated. 

or F. Duncan. 

BISHOPS’ TRANSCRIPTS. By Joux Aurmterr. 

SCIENCE NOTES. By W. Marriev WILIA. 

TABLE TALK. By Srivarvs Umax. 


„ Now ener, Vol. CCXLIX, wus to Dacam ner, 
), cloth extra, price 8s. 6d. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
A NEW ee 2 D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
entitled H’S COAT,” is begun in the 
January Namber. 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


BEL GR AVI X 
No. 171, for JANUARY, 1881. 
Corrs 
JOSEPH’S COAT. By D. Custer Morzar. Ilus- 


trated by Fred. Barnard. 
aay WRITING PAY ?—The Confessions of an 
athor. 
“RIGGED WITH CURSES DARE.” By Mrs. 
Auraep Herr. 
mou 4 AND MONTE CARLO. By J. Ansvuturot 
RAMBLES ABOUT ETON. Illustrated by F. 8. 


Watxer and Atragsp Riumen. 
—— IN SCOTLAND. By Roserr Mac. 


A DEEADFUL CASE. Wiritiam Jameson. 
THE a > IN 2 220 GARDENS. By 
A ROMANCE OF 7 THE NI NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By W. H. Mattoce 
„ Now ready, Vol. XIII. — a 6d. 
“CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W 
0 ROMANCE OF THE NINETEENTH | CEN. 
TURY,” by the Author of The New Republic, 
is begun in in the January Number. 
NEW STORIES. 


NOTICE. —The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY, 1881, contains the First Parts of Two 
New Stories. 

By 


One entitled— 
A GRAPE FROM A THORN. 
JAMES PAYN, Author of Lost Sir Massing 
bord, By * al 


LOVE THE ‘DEBT. By a New 


Author. 
The Diewies will be Alustrated by Mr. du Maurier 
and Mr. W. Small. 


London SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo: pl. 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. 253, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY. With Illustrations by George d 
Maurier and W 

* 
Thorn. By James oo See. 12 With = 


Chap. I.—On the 

.—The Ladies’ 
V.—The Map of er 
From 


e High 
(With an Illustration.) Chap. I.—In 
Il.—Rerenge. III.— Rev. George 


„ 15, Waterloo-pl. 


ONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE.— 
JOSEPH FROWD and LI. „, Paternoster - 
sow, K 0. 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE. This Edition contains 
an Index of 16,000 References, Concordance of 
49,000 References, 12 Coloured Maps, various 
useful Tables, and a Sum 1 all the > — 

rono- 


Teil aru Wis Rew ponds ty 
ew r 
J. Hooker, , Dr. 


Stainer, Revs. — “Cheyne, and Madden. In 
coven sixes, from 3s 4, * 35s. = of 
types a Lag rg sent post free. e * 

of December 14, 1877, says :—*‘‘ The book, though 
it scarcely exceeds what may be called a pocket’ 
size, forms a perfect ee oi or 1 
for the Sunday-school teacher 

or yey on me i I paper, and —— 


TRE T Tees 8 BIBLE. With 
headings lines red, and wide 
margins — us” Taken > are num 
bered throughout, and an alphabetical Index is 
attached, to enable the student to gcoup notes on 
special subjects under their respective titles. 
e red lines serve to keep the notes distinct 
from the text. From 12s. to 50s. This book 
is now done with Teacher's Aids as above, in best 
— morocco, uncut circuit, — — calf, elastic 
Turkey morocco 
BIBLES, Fare SERVICES, and PRAYER. 
BOOKS, peony morocco, russia, 
and mounted — 
Fx a silvered corners and clas 
‘adapted for presentation. From 2s. 
to £10 10s. 
Joseph Frowd and Co, London Bible Warehouse, 
53, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


— — bV— — — 


, DTH THOUSAND. 
DUTY; ‘WITH LLUSTRATIONS OF Cov- 
RAGE, ’Parience, AND Expurance. Post 8vo. 6s. 


SELF-HELP ; with ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
Compuct uu Perseverance. 68. 


CHARACTER: A Boox or NOBLE 
CHARACTERISTICS. 65° 

THRIFT: Book or Domestic 
CounseEL 


INDUSTRIAL BOSEAE TE 
Workers axp Toot M 


LIVES Uz THE ENGINEERS. 
THE “HUGENOTS : THEIR SETTLE- 


mewrs, Cuvurncars, and INDUSTRIES In EnGLany 
AND IRELAND. 7s. 6d 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 

Now ready, Price One Shilling, 

THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
Corterrs ror Janvarr, 1881. 

I. KITH AND 1 KIN. By the . the Author ot Proba- 
tion. 1. 1 III. 

II. LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
' EVENING IN THE FENS. 

V. AT MURREN, SWITZERLAND. 

VI. ILLOUSCHA. 


TRON. 


5 vols. 


W. 
EPISODES OF — 1 NAPOLEONIC ERA. 
IX. THE DECLARATION 
X. SAINTE.BEU VE. 
XI. THE FRERES. By Mrs. ALAN. Chaps. 
I. II. and III. 
„„ Cases for binding the volumes of “ Tem 
of ail Booksellers, pri 12 


Bar can be obtained of 
Richard Bentley and Son, New Burlington-street. 


Shilling each. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 255. For JANUARY. Price ls. 
Contents or Tus Neun. 

1. 2 2. OF A LADY. By Hewrr 


Chapters XV.— 
8. 4 * OF AN OLD PARISH REGISTER. 
the Rev. W. Berna. 


4. t Du the Dax of Wo r. 


5. A “ROYAL ZULU PROGRESS OVER :BISHOP- 
STOWE. By Frances Fin Coterso 

6. CHRISTMAS, ANCESTOR WORSHIP, IN 

— BLACK MOUNTAIN. By Arruvr J. 


81225 TALE. By E. H. Hicker. 
3 oo EW VOLUME, By Stoser 


Y MACMILLAN and CO., London, 
E LA RUE & CO.’8 ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, EO 
Now ready, in Two Handsome Volumes, demy gro, 
price 9 a A 1 a Rajon, and 


HE LIFE OF! SIR ROWLAND HILL, 
HISTORY OF PENNY 


AGE. “By Sir ROWLAND HILL, and his 

5 BIRKBECK HILL, D.. L., 
uthor of Dr. Johnson: his Friends and his 
ritios,. Ko. 


Now ready, , demy 8 8vo, cloth, with Maps — 


on Stone, 
HE i SHORES ND CITIES OF THE 
N SEE. Rambles in 1879 and 1880. By 


BODE 
SAMUEL J AMES CAPPER, Author ot Wander- 


ings * War — 1 * 
78. 6d. 
\ 7 OYAG 8 OF THE ELIZABETHAN 
MEN. A Selection from the Original 
24 in HAKLUYT’S Collection. Edited, with 
Historical Introduction, by E. J. PAYNE, a M. A. 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


Now 9 . 7 4to, cloth, extri gil 5 6s. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN'S 
Ae STORY OF PRINCE HILDE. 


— 


BRAND AND THE PRINCESS _~, By 
jor T. 8. SECCOMBE. With upwards of 110 
Uustrations by the Author. Som 


82 TIME Ax D MONEY by asking 
your bookseller for Lerrs's Illustrated Cuta- 
0 E A Diaries and Time Saving Manufactures and 
ublication 
LETTS'S "DIARIES are the best, the cheapest, the 
most universal. Hundreds of thousands use them. 


ever before offered to the pub 


CAPITAL CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR’S 


PRESENT. 
ETTS’S POPULAR ALAR. Com- 
pletion of first series. An entirely original 
and complete wear & [eee or 10, printed in 
colours from stee h consult index of 
23,000 names. The t ever published at any price: 
half-moroceo or calf, 176; cloth bevelled boards, 
126; stiff boards, 106. Indestructible edition ou 
cloth, 31/6 and 25/- respectively. 
For details of every map, notices of the press and 
prospectus of next year’s issue, apply to any book. 


seller. 


GRAND RE -ISSUE 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S GREAT PAINTING 


“THE WORSHIP OF BACCHUS!” 
XHIBITED to Her Majesty the Queen 


by command, at Windsor Castle, and now the 
2 of the nation. — Mr. Thos. 14411 15, owen 
80 Ww 

*— L — 41 to — Real 

‘ vg: work (size 47in. long by 

80in. wide) at 418 oa. eac 1 the price 

Pamphlet free. 
Agents wanted. 


= AND Cos INVALID SOUPS. 


1 G ESSENCE OF BEEF. 


A*™ CONCENTRATED BEEF TEA. 
N CTeiTi0us TUR URTLE SOUP. 


_—_- VEAL AND CHICKEN. 


PB®°THS AND JELLIES. Brg 


Caution.— Beware of Imitations. 

No. II, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, HERT- 
FORD-STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 
ATRE and Q POTTISWOODE'S 
J 


* & NEW YEAR’S CARDS. 


The Times says:—‘' They are exceedingly pleas- 
Ll 4 
The Saturday Review says :—** Delicate in design 
and bright in harmonious colour. 
The Standard says :—‘‘ Particularly distinguishable 
ect finish, and an 


for richness of illumination and 
artistic blending of colour 
Retail of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
The handsomely-bound Editions of the favourite 


Hymn-book, 

* 55 2 HYMNS, 
are most acc as presen y to young 
people in Christian families at this season. with 
— 4 y be had in roan, Er 

t edges pom — show zes an 
* be had on application. 

Published for the Trustees by Haddon and Co., 
Bouverie-street, London, E C. 


Psalms and Hymns Supplement. 


NOW IN THE PRESS. 

The pearl 16mo, cloth, red edges. price 9 

or in quantities direct trom the publisbers 
nee, will be A, for delivery early in ders 

e 18mo (larger type) Edition will also be ready in 

January. Theo u book will continue to be pub- 
lished as heretofore, and will also be issued with the 
supplement, as the several editions of the latter are 
Orders for the two ns now in hand 


ity of — 
Farther —1 22 will be duly announce 
Published for the Trustees by J. Haddon and Co., 
Bouverie-street, London, E.C. 
JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 
Budge-row Chambers, EC. 


10 royal 8vo, 1,600 pages, cloth gilt, price 42s. 
The Peerage or Baronetage separate, gilt edges, 
each 25s. 
THE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
and ENIGHTAGE of the BRITISH EMPIRE 
for 1881. By JOSEPH FOSTER. 


The Second Edition, for 1881, containing all new 
creations, has been considerably enlarged, and care- 
fully corrected throughout. It is illustrated by 
upwards of 1,400 woodcuts of Arms, &c., engraved in 
best style of Heraldic Art. In the pedigrees the 
collateral branches are more fully given than in an. 
other work. 


Westminster : 
__NICHOLS and SONS, 25, Parliament-street. 


Quarto, interleaved 2 By eg paper, price 2s., 
SHOWELL’S Ht 


HOUSEKEEPER'S 
ACCOUNT-BOOEKE for 1881. Exhibiting 8 
Description of likely to occur in 
Family With showing at One View the 
Amount expended Weekly, rly, and daring 
the whole world in every ment, and the 


total amount of cash received and expended in 
one year. Also Selected Recipes; Articles in 
Season ; Gardening ; Ready Remedies for Common 
Accidents; Table of Interest. 
VIRTUE and CO. (Limited), 26, Ivy lane, Pater 
noster-· row. 


~ SUNDAY MUSIC. EDITED BY F. ARCHER. 


HOIR and HOME. CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER now ready. Voluntaries by Batiste 


and Sechter—New Hymns, Chants, and Kyries— 

Christmas Carol by Bir r IV and Ys od 

Christmas n 5 
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CHRISTMAS. 


THE great anniversary of Christmas, which in 
this country has become rather a national and 
social than an ecclesiastical festival, finds us this 
year in a condition in which nothing hinders us as 
a people from surrendering ourselves freely to the 
spirit of the season. We are at peace, and our 
Government pursues the things which make for 
peace. This is a blessing which we can appreciate 
by the aid of contrast. When we wish to speak 
during the next few days of “goodwill to men” 
our utterance will not be choked with the thought 
that our armies are carrying fire and sword into the 
valleys of a people who do not know us, and that 
women andchildren whose homes we have destroyed 
are turned out to perish in the snow. Once more, 
England having recovered possession of herself in a 
way that no one dreamed of this time last 
year, we have not only returned to ways of 
peace ourselves, but are the causes of peace 
between other peoples. We have composed 
the strife which threatened to relight the flames o! 
war on and near the Black Mountain, and are 
endeavouring so to guide the common action of Europe 
that peace may be preserved between Turkey and 
Greece, as it has been between the same country 
and Montenegro. At home we are not without 
our anxieties. Ireland, once more in the throes of 
a social revolution, reminds us, in her peculiar way, 
that we are not perfect in the art of government ; 
but we have no difficulties there which might not be 
overcome by wisdom, mingled with that patience 
of which Tories and Orangemen cannot bear to 
hear. Our great material interests are more pros- 
perous than they have been for many years, and 
our people will keep this Christmas with more hope 
than they have done for a long time past. 


A quiet Christmas is always a happy Christmas. 
The season brings its own blessedness. It is 
essentially a family festival. In the earliest anni- 
versary which Christians joined to celebrate—that 
in which the Resurrection is commemorated—re- 
ligion was taken hold of by its supernatural 
side. But when a birth, the most natural of 
human events, has come to be commemorated 
as a religious anniversary, we see at once how strong 
a hold the religion itself must have taken upon 
family life. And thus it is. Wife and husband, 
father and mother, son and daughter—there is 
not one of these relations and characters that has 
not been reconstructed and fashioned anew by Chris- 
tianity, not one the name of which would continue to 
stand for the same thing, if the influence of Curist 
could be withdrawn from the world. We are in these 
days often invited to compare the meritsof various 
civilisations, and some curious hypothetical combi- 
nations are offered to our inspection. But one 

limpse at the interior of an English home, where 

HRIST is acknowledged, with the peace, purity, 
reverence, and gentleness to be found there, is more 
instructive than reams of speculation. To-day and 
to-morrow our great railways will be carrying 
millions of travellers each on his way to join some 
family circle or other, where the cares and 
disappointments, the rivalries and jealousies of 
business and professional life will be laid aside, that 
the social affections may have free play. There is 
nothing more characteristic of English life than 
these gatherings; foreigners never tire of hearing 
of them, and justly ascribe the strength of our 
people—those qualities which fit them to go out to 
the ends of the earth and found pew communities 
in forestsoron prairies—to the virtues learned in the 
English home. Our countrymen keep Christmas 
every year in every climate, amidst deep snows and 
under burning suns, and everywhere it is the same 
feast, for our civilisation is not something local, so as 
to be dependent on altars and fanes, but a thing of 
heart and mind. a Saturday the globe will be 
encircled by currents’of human sympathy, which 
will girdle it in all directions as sons and daughters, 
and mothers and fathers, think of one another across 
the oceans and continents which divide them. It is 
these spiritual elements, the affections and sympa- 
thies, that give us the best cause to rejoice in the 
material progress of our civilisation. Truly we live 
in a favoured age, when science is almost weekly 
placing some new and marvellous agency at our 
service. Nevertheless, it is not the electric wire, 
but the message of love that passes along it, not the 
whirling steam-car, but the errand of affection which 
it serves, that gives us the truest and deepest cause 
for joy. 

We who, as Englishmen, have entered into the 
possession of such an heritage of blessing as ancient 
prophets and sages never dreamed of, owing it not 
to our own endeavours, but to a goodness free and 
Divine, must seek to transmit it improved and en- 


— 


larged. We must for one thing acknowledge and 
vindicate its origin, We owe much to science and 

culture, and we hope to owe much more. But 

science and culture do not embrace the causes of 

the greatness and f m, the order and the peace- 

fulness of this nation. hind the human agencies 

and instrumentalities there is a mind and, above 

all, a heart. We boast of our institutions, and 

are only just beginning to suspect that they may 

not be immediately applicable to every le under 

the sun. But our institutions are sol. & iefly be- 

cause they are the appropriate organs of a character 

which has been formed under influences mightier 

because more spiritual than their own. English 

love of truth and fidelity to conscience has often 

saved English institutions when these latter had 

been usurped for purposes of tyranny and wrong. 

We must therefore watch with jealous care over all 

the influences which operate upon character, and 

never permit ourselves to be persuaded that we can 

profit in the long run by any advantage which is 
gained at the expense of truth and righteousness. 

On the whole, we may be very thankful for the 

evidence afforded by the past year that the great 

political and social forces which were not long 
since corrupting the national life, have been unable 

to move the heart of our people. A good work, 

however, still remains to be done. Vast masses 
of our population are to all appearance out of the 
range of the best influences, and are leading an 

apathetic and uncheered life. This is a state of 
things in which the Church must not, cannot 
acquiesce. Care for one another, as it is a pro- 

foundly and essentially Christian sentiment, so it 
is especially appropriate to Christmas. We shall 

have to consider — long, and in a more practical 

spirit than we have hitherto done, the means of lay- 

ing hold of those who have not yet been made par- 

takers of Christian consolation and hope, for until 

that is done we shall not enter fully into the mean- 

ing of that divinest of sayings, It is more blessed 

to give than to receive.“ 


CHURCH OPINION on tae CHURCH CRISIS. 


THE resources of legal technicality, which seemed to 
have been exhausted in the late arguments before the 
Queen's Bench Division of the High Court of Justice, 
have proved effective for the relief of Messrs. Dale 
and Enraght from the penal consequences of their con- 
tumacy at least for some months, and the Vicar of 
St. Vedast’s is now at liberty under an undertaking 
given on his behalf to a strictly law court not to 
resume what he regards as clerical! functions over which 
the secular authorities have no control. The result— 
desirable enough in itself, for no one would feel pleasure 
at the thought that Mr. Dale should be lying in gaol 
at the Christmas season, in consequence of disputes 
touching ritual—has been brought about through the 
instrumentality of a proposed resort to another legal 
tribunal, the Final Court of Appeal, to review the 
decision of the Lord Chief Justice and his colleagues in 
the Queen’s Bench. The hearing of this appeal will not 
take place before the end of February, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is credited with the intention of 
hurrying a Bill through Parliament abolishing the 
penalty of imprisonment in such cases, substituting de- 
privation at the end ofone year as the penalty for in- 
hibition. How much the professed object of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act—that of “stamping out 
ritualism —will be advanced by such a change, we may 
judge from some remarks in the Church Times. 
“ Nothing,” says that paper, “ would be less difficult 
than to evade deprivation. All that would be necessary 
would be to yield under protest, shut up the church, or 
perform the minimum of services in it, and provide for 
the con tion in a school-room, or some temporary 
building. If the bishop interfered, there are plenty of 
clergy who would laugh at his inhibitions, so far as law 
went; and as to the justice of the question, the episco- 

I monition would be voted null by reason of its in- 
justice and disloyalty to the Church.” To what extent 
this theory can be reduced to practice, the Rev. John de 
la Bere, will now have an opportunity of testing, a sen- 
tence of deprivation having been pronounced 8 
him on Tuesday by Lord Penzance. The Rev. R. W. 
Enraght, to whom has been opened a similar door of 
escape to that through which Mr. Dale passed, declares 
himself unable to quit Her Majesty's prison at War. 
wick, on the condition of temporary obedience to Lord 
Penzance’s inhibition, and a meeting of his — 
tion and friends, held on Sunday last, have recorded 
their opinion that in thus refusing he is adopting the 
only consistent and honourable course open to him.” 

It is distinctly announced by the organ of the Ritual- 
ists that their demands are for the future to become more 
exacting and more aggressive against Protestantism ; 
and the present time suggests itself to the writer as a 
convenient one for taking stock of the progress made * 
the anti · Protestant crusaders during the last decade. 
Plan of the Campaign having been outlined in 1867, the 
writer indicates the manner in which that plan has been 
gradually worked out: We advised that where there 
was not choral service the psalms and canticles should 
be chanted, for a beginning, at a week-day evening ser- 
vice. We have no means of jud on, be how many cases 
this has beeu done, or how the plan has succeeded; but 


we know from Mackeson's Guide that in the London dis- 
trict the number of fully choral services increased in the 
decennium 1869.79 from 125 to 275; and the partl 
choral from 95 to 267; or, together, from 220 to 542 
Again, we advised that for monthly celebrations should 
be substituted fortnightly, for fortnightly weekly, for 
weekly twice a week. Well, we find that in the same 
ten years the weekly celebrations increased from 154 to 
409, and the daily from 11 to 43. We advised the intro- 
duction of the surplice to the pulpit on week-days, and 
the churched where the surplice is always used in the 
pulpit have risen from 83, in 1870, to 470 last year. The 
eastward position was reported in 74 churches six years 
ngo; last your it was used in 214. To these particulars 
we may add early celebrations, which have grown in the 
ten years from 135 to 478, choral celebrations which have 
increased from 41 to 125; saints’ day services from 186 
to 417, and daily services from 113 to 245.” Briefly sum- 
marising the result, the wyiter declares that it amounts 
to “no less—Mr. Bateman being witness—than the con- 
version of the whole right wing of the Evan- 
gelical party and school to what was considered 
‘high’ ritual fourteen years ago.” The battle of 
“Catholic doctrine” having been won, when the Priv 
Council shrunk from condemning the Vicar of Frome’s 
1 on the Real Presence, the Eucharistic Sacri- 

ce and Eucharistic Worship, as formulated under the 
advice of Dr. Pusey,” nothing now remains but to make 
“ Catholic practice“ universal, and the“ plan of cam. 

aign now set forth to be gradually worked out 

uring the next few years is to “ establish everywhere a 
service strictly rubrical, but with the Six Points,” 
which the Courts have declared to be illegal. 

In view of this resolute and persistent system of 
innovation with a declared purpose of which he cannot 
approve, the Primate, the supposed typical representa- 
tive of “the Bulwark of Protestantism,” is found coun- 
selling tactics which, if adopted by a general on the 
battle-field, would ensure him “ short shrift and sharp 
cord” for treachery and cowardice. The resisters of 
Romanist innovations are sanctimoniously snubbed as 
the disturbers of “ e and Church work,” while 
the churchwardéns of St. Vedast’s, who have rescued 
the Law Courts from contempt by giving effect to 
solemnly-recorded judgments which were being con- 
temptuously defied, are declared to have taken a “ very 
unwise course,” ignoring that fact of which a critic re- 
minds the Primate, that they have “ done no more than 
put his own Act to the very purpose for which he got it 

The Archbishop invites fresh exactions from 
the really aggressive party. The present form of our 
highest Court of Appeal was,” he says, “adopted only 
within the last ten years in deference to what was then 
supposed the wishes of the leaders of what is called the 
High Church party.” If they now think it can be 
“amended” in their interests, they are invited to state 
explicitly what changes they would like, and he will 
— to oblige them. 


Canon Liddon replies to the challenge of the Arch- 
bishop by sundry tentative suggestions towards the 
establishment of “a Final Court of Appeal having true 
spiritual authority.” In his view, as appears by a 
letter in the Guardian, there is a very clear distinction 
between “a court consisting of lawyers, advised by 
bishops who only advise and do not vote, and a court 
consisting of bishops elected by the Episcopate and 
advised by lawyers.” Why this is'so, he reveals some- 
what more clearly in the stress of an argument which 
he is conducting in the 2 A member of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council “ finds himself,” 
the Canon declares, “surrounded by materials which, 
legally speaking, are of a very plastic description ; they 
may be twisted, with a little skill and effort, in more 
directions than one, and they yield many ge pee paar 
for the indulgence of prejudice.” There is the “ cat out 
of the bag.” Like the Irish criminal who, knowing his 
guilt, found no consolation in the assurance that he 
would be tried by a thoroughly “impartial” judge, 
what the Ritualists desire is a partial tribunal which 
will constantly twist and turn the law in the interests 
of sacerdotalism. It is generally held that the canons 
do not bind the laity; doubts are now suggested as to 
the correctness of that proposition, and the bias of a 
Court of Final Appeal constituted according to clerical 
demands, would only too surely tend to the enlarge- 
ment of the number of those who are regarded as 
amenable to its provisions. Ominous in this connection 
is the discussion raised upon the question, Are Dis- 
senters breaking the law?” Mr. Thomas Layman 
declares that penal legislation has not been repealed ; 
“all that has been done is to exempt Dissenters from its 

nalties; and “ Presbyter” sighs for a“ real spiritual 

ourt of a Bishop,” such as existed in the seventeenth 
century. The “ spiritual liberty of the Church of 
England” is declared by Mr. B. O. Lake, writing on 
behalf of the English Church Union, to include its 
right to regulate its own doctrine and discipline 
by means of duly appointed ecclesiastical courts,” and 
it is not obscurely hinted by another writer that “ the 
Toleration Act and subsequent Acts of a like nature” 
are interferences with the Church’s disciplinary laws re. 
lative to church attendance, and their validity is involved 
in the question whether the State has a right to interfere 
with the concerns of the Church of England. Evidently, 
therefore, the whole community are vitally interested in 
the struggle which is now going forward. 

The English Church Union is urged from several 
quarters to revise its “objects” by adding to them a 

slicy aiming—" 1. To recover the right of the Church in 
England to elect and consecrate her bishops apart from 
State interference and control. 2. The right to hold her 
Convocations independently of State sanction and au- 
thority. 3. The right of her duly constituted Convoeca. 
tions to legislate upon Church affairs without reference 
toa Parliament which is no longer Christian. 4. The 
right of the Church by herself, and independently of 
State interference, to manage, administer, and dispose 
of her own lawful endowments and other properties,” 
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Dean Church, anent the Queen's Bench decision, has 
issued a pronunciamento declaring that if “an Esta- 
blished Church is what Parliament makes it or allows 
it to be,“ and English clergymen are therefore as 
much bound to subinit to all that Parliament orders as 
any other public functionaries—to submit or to resign,” 
then it follows that either “all that is found in the 
books of our greatest masters of religious teaching in all 
churches and sects, about the nature of the Christian 
Church, is ranting nonsense,” or that “the English 
Church is not,” as at present constituteds what re- 
ligious men of all schools, Churchmen and Nonconfor- 
mists, believe a Church to be.” He thinks that if such 
a view is established “three-fourths of the English 
clergy ” will be found anwilling to serve in or defend 
such an institution. This utterance has called 
forth several comments in the columns of the 
Times. The Rev. W. H. Fremantle says that the Dean 
of St. Paul’s has missed the only point at issue, 
“whether the law, as defined*by Parliament, is to be 
obeyed by Churchmen.““ The “judicious” Hooker 
— To define of our own Church's regiment, 
the Parliament of England hath proper authority,” and 
if the Dean does not agree to this, he should give his 
reason ; if he does, he should use his great authority in 
the Church “ to induce those whose theories contravere 
the law to obey it.“ The Rev. Dr. Allon (Congrega- 
tionulist), remarking upon Dean Church’s allusion to 
Nonconformists, says that while understanding the 
nature of a Church according to the ideas of “ the sects,” 
the definition of the 19th Article, and the ideal of Hooker, 
Coleridge, anc Dr. Arnold, he is still “ perplexed to 
know what is the exact idea of ‘our greatest masters of 
religious teaching which expounds or justifies either 
the theoretic constitution or the actual condition of the 
Established Church,” If it is not “a selected society 
of avowedly religious persons, but “ theoretically the 
whole baptized English nation, as it claims to be, must 
it not act in Church matters, as from the Reformation 
it always has acted, through its Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives?” If Parliament is not its repre- 
sentative, then does not the National Church 
become a sect? As Episcopalians themselves re- 
gard Convocation as “incompetent to represent 
the Church, because inadequately representing the 
clergy, while not representing the laity at all,” are 
all legislative and judicial functions to suspended, 
and every State clergyman be permitted, “in worship, 
doctrine, and ritual, in defiance of his bishop and in dis- 
regard of the feeling of the English eople,” to“ do just 
what is right in his own eyes? The ev. W. H. Mil- 
man, rector of St. Augustine’s and St. Faith’s, London, 
asks the Dean of St. Paul’s, if he is discontented with 
the existing relations between Church and State, 
“ Why, very recently, and in a perfectly gratuitous way, 
he invoked the aid of the State to r te the internal 
affairs of his own cathedral? Why he was very active 
in obtairing an Act of Parliament to abolish the old 
order of minor canons, who discharged many spiritual 
functions and administered sacraments therein under a 
succession and tradition dating from an unknown epoch 
before the Conquest? Why he preferred to substitute 
for this old order a brand-new order, which owes its 
existence to a recent Act of Parliament, and which dis- 
charges allits purely spiritual duties at the bidding and 
under the provision of an Order in Council, both Act of 
Parliament and Order in Council having, been obtained 
by the earnest solicitation, not to say .mportunity, of 
the Dean and Chapter?” Prebendary Irons thinks 
that the time has arrived when “ the struggle for supre- 
macy, which has been carried on for so many centuries 
between the State and the Church ought to have a rea- 
sonable issue,” by the establishment of “a spiritual 
tribunal ;” andthe Dean of Durham, believing that it 
will be “ a great misfortune for the Church of England 
if itcannot finda place for most of the practices which 
go 1 the miscellaneous name of Ritualism,” and that 
the Established Church cannot “afford” to lose the 
Ritualists, urges the Bishops to prevent disruption by 
discouraging 3 prosecutions. The Church Review, 
after quoting the Bishop of Cape Town's description 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, says: 
‘We must now go in for destroying the“ masterpiece 
of Satan,’ or it will destroy us. It is a life-and-death 
struggle, and every means—Disestablishment, if neces- 
sary-—-must bo used unless we would see the body of 
Christ drowned by the waves of Pagan Erastianism.” 

It is evident from these utterances, that the question, 
to quote the language of the Primate, has passed into 
u region of “feeling and excitement,” and its further 
developments will need to be carefully noted, a jealous 
guird being kept against advances hostile to the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty. 


The case of Messrs. DALE and ENRAGuHT came before 
the Court of Appeal on Saturday, on anintimation from 
counsel that an appeal against the judgment in the 
Queen's Bench had been decided upon, as to several 
points, chiefly as to the power of the judge to resort to 
the process of imprisonment. In view of the near 
approach of the Christmas vacation, „nd the uncer- 
tainty as to the time which the argument would occupy, 
it was decided to liberate the imprisoned clergymen on 
bail, upon the understanding that they would not 
ussume any duty in their churches during the interval, 
Mr. CHARLES remarking, by way of assent to the con- 
dition prescribed by the Lornp CHANCELLOR, “ Of course, 
my lord, my clients will not take advantage of this 
indulgence to officiate in contravention of the inhibi- 
tion.“ Mr. Daz took his departure from Holloway 
prison upon these terms, and has arranged to stay with 
some relatives in Kent pending the decision of the 
Court of Appeal. Mr. Enraaut, however, declares his 
inability to accept personal liberty under such a moral 


restraint, which he holds to be equivalent, if only for a 
time, to acknowledging Lord Penzance’s authority. 
He accordingly retains his place in Warwick Gaol, 
where he has been cheered by a letter from Canon 
Lippon, and receives a succession of visitors, with 
whom he is permitted to discourse without the presence 
of a warder. 


One of the most important decisions which the ex- 
isting ecclesiastical turmoil has evoked was that pro- 
nounced by Lord PRNZAN OE, in his capacity as Dean of 
the Arches Court of the Province of Canterbury, on 
Tuesday. The proceedings, as the Judge in giving sen- 
tence took the opportunity of mentioning, are not taken 
under the recent Public Worship Regulation Act, but 
in conformity with the provisions of the older Church 
Discipline Act, and the penalty is inflicted, not in virtue 
of any modern statute, but in accordance with the powers 
over the clergy which are, according both to clerical 
theory and past usage, incident to the Provincial Court 
of the Archbishop. The offending clergyman is the 
Rev. Joun Bacuor DR IA Bere, M.A., jun. (formerly 
EDWARDS) vicar of Prestbury, in the diocese of Glou- 
cester and Bristol, whose nam» has been for several 
years familiar to the Courts. In 1874, a suit, in- 
itiated by letters of request from his diocesan, 
was commenced against him for deviations from pre- 
scribed ritual, and, the charge being established, the 
Court tardily enough, in March, 1878, decreed his sus- 
pension for six months, accompanying this sentence 
with an admonition to refrain from his illegal practices 
in future. A clergyman appointed by the bishop to 
conduct the service was peremptorily rebuffed, and the 
Vicar has continued since to officiate, using the same 
illegal forms of ritual. The case had again come before 
the Court by letters of request from the Bishop. Lord 
PENZANCE, after laying down the proposition that de- 
privation stands on the same footing as the other cen- 
sures of the Church, and is particularly applicable to 
the cases of continuous offence in which the lesser cen- 
sures of ecclesiastical law have been tried without 
effect, proceeded to indicate the offences which, accord- 
ing to prior practice, are adjudged to be punishable by 
deprivation. These fall under the following catego- 
ries—contempt or contumacy ; incorrigible disobedience 
to the ordinary ; incorrigible disobedience to the Canons 
of the Church; and failure to observe the Book of 
Common Prayer. Looked at from each of these 
points of view Mr. pE LA Bere had incurred sentence. 
To the question put to him at his ordination—“ Will 
you reverently obey your ordinary and other chief 
ministers, unto whom is committed the charge and 
government over you, following, with a glad mind and 
will, their godly admonitions, and submitting your- 
self to their godly judgment?” the respondent 
had replied, “I will do so, the Lord being 
my helper.” If he had not solemnly promised 
to use the forms of the Prayer-book and none other, he 
could not have obtained institution as Vicar of Prest- 
bury. Exact observance of the Prayer-book is not only 
e joined by the Act of Uniformity, but by the canons 
of the Church. For his offences he had justly incurred 
the sentence of deprivation, and against its intliction 
Mr. DELA BERE could not except, either to the rubrics, 
by which he had voluntarily engaged to abide; or to the 
tribunal which has interpreted those rubrics in a sense 
which condemns his practices, for it is the very tribunal 
which existed when he obtained his living in 1860, and 
by which he must have known that his conduct would 
be judged. The ancient practice of the Court being to 
pronounce the sentence in a written form, drawn up by 
the promoter of the suit, and signed by the judge, 
Lord PENZANCE adjourned the case until the 8th of 
January, remarking: “On that day, if nothing inter- 
venes to prevent it, I shall be prepared to pronounce 
that the articles have been proved, and that the re- 
spondent be deprived of his benefice and preferments.“ 


The powers of Church and State having thus been 
evoked to punish the vagaries of the Ritualistic clergy, 
their sympathisers are now offering divided counsels as 
to the course to be pursued. In the case of St. Paul's, 
Lorrimore-square, it is hinted that the attendance 
of clergy, choir, and congregation at St. Agnes, Ken- 
nington, is likely to cause “a certain amount of heart- 
burning” among the attendants proper at that church. 
As an alternative, it is suggested that in “some con- 
venient room or hall,” hired for the purpose, and, it 
may be presumed, unconsecrated, the services should be 
recommenced under the late curates—a course of pro- 
cedure which would be indebted for legality to the 
contemned Toleration Act. On the other hand, several 
clerical correspondents of the Guardian are clamouring 
for Disestablishment. The Rev. G. V. Hearucore, 
writes: It is easy to believe that statesmen find Dis- 
establishment a difficult question. But it is one that 
may, I suppose, be forced upon them. lt is 
probable that any considerable assistance from the 
clergy will bring Disestablishment within a measurable 
distance of realisation.” A Staffordshire Incumbent 


gives his reasons for believing that itis the part of wisdom | 


to secure that the question be settled as soon as possible. 
He is of opinion that “better terms” may be ob- 
tained now that there are many loyal sons of the 
Church in high places,” than will be obtainable at “ any 
future period.” He looks with dread to the hostile in- 
fluence which will be brought to bear upon the Establish- 
ment when the franchise is extended to the counties—the 
farmer who feels the pressure of tithes and the agricul- 
tural labourer being alike arrayed against it. The 
Bishop of Mancnester, who has an unpleasant pre- 
dilection for the exposure of shams, ingenuously de- 
clares himself unable to discover any “ pretence for say- 
ing that, within any recent period of time the relations 
of the Church to the State have undergone any such 
change as to affect the principle of the Royal Supremacy 
as finally established in this country, after many pre- 
vious struggles, at the wra of the Reformation.” 
Every one knows that the aggressions which cause all 
this trouble come not from the State, but from the 
sacerdotal party, and are directed to one end—the sub- 
jection of the laity to the caprices of the clergy. No 
attempt to consult their susceptibilities by changes of 
the tribunal will suffice so long as the judgments which 
proceed from it obstruct this design. Their avowed 
policy is to introduce trouble everywhere until a plan is 
found of muzzling every one who would venture to 
place any impediment in the way of realising a con- 
summation which by all patriotic Englishmen is most 
devoutly to be dreaded. Better far continued contro. 
versy, in even a more intense form, than that quiet 
should be purchased on such terms. The sacerdotalists 
would make of our civil and religious liberties a desert 
and call it peace. 


The committee of the Evangelical Alliance have 
arranged for a week of united and universal prayer at 
the commencement of the New Year. The West-End 
meetings will be held Monday, Jan. 3, and follow- 
ing day-mornings in Steinway Hall, Portman-square, 
and evenings in Burlington Hall. Among those who 
have consented to preside are the Lonů Mayor, Mr. 
Justice Lusu, Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Fow Ler, 
M. P., Lord Rapstrockx, Sir CHARLES Reep, LL.D., 
M. P., Sir Wm. Muir, Admiral Sir C. Carri, and Sir 
Henry VERNEY, Bart., M.P. The addresses will be 
delivered by ministers of various denominations. The 
proceedings will be brought to a close by a united 
communion service in Burlington Hall on Saturday 
evening. 


CANON LIDDON AT ST. PAUL'S. 
[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


Or the Canons of St. Paul’s no one draws such a crowd 
of hearers during his month of residence, as Canon Liddon, 
and the fact that it ie so, shows that the pulpit is not yet 
that worn out instrument which some of our shallow 
thinkers suppose, or affect to suppose, it to be. Yet he 
cannot, I think, be regarded as à popular preacher, in the 
ordinary sense of that term. He is not rhetorical, like 
Canon Farrar, or sentimental like Dean Stanley ; nor has he 
the almost methodistic unction of Mr. Body, or Mr. Knox 
Little, or the humour or eccentricity of some Nonconformist 
preachers I could name. He is a somewhat hard, and, to use 
an old word, painful preacher, and, for the multitude, is too 
thoughtful and philosophic. He commonly has, I suspect, 
an eclectic audience. Of course, he attracts the High 
Church section of his own Church, of which he is a distin- 
guished member, and he is highly appreciated by thoughful 
Nonconformists ; and,as he is pre-eminently an intellectual 
preacher, he also attracts cultivated men, who, as a rule, 
care very little for preachers or preaching. There is a fer- 
your, an earnestness of purpose, and an elevation of tone, 
which stir a certain class of minds. Then he has a 
habit of using his opportunities for dealing with 
public questions which happen to be engaging at- 
tention, and he does it with a degree of incisive- 
ness and of courage which tells, not only on those who 
are within the sound of his voice, but on others, who read 
the reports of his sermons, or extracts, in the Press. Well 
do I remember a sermon which he preached just when the 
Bulgarian atrocities were beginning to excite the deep feel- 
ing of the British public. It was as stirring as the sound 
of a trumpet on the eve of a battle, and was the first dis- 
tinct intimation which I had perceived that the High Church 
party, influenced, as I suspected, by its sympathies with 
the Greek Church, intended to act with the Liberal party in 
that matter, as they did consistently through the whole of 
the Eastern Question crisis. 

I have spoken of Canon Liddon’s voice, and [ may now 
refer to it ina more special way ; for listening to him on 
Sunday last, when I heard him at a distance, and at great 
disadvantage, it seemed to me an acoustic triumph to be 
able to send that clear, ringing voice of his right over the 
heads of the vast throng which filled chancel and transepts 
and largely occupied the nave, as well as every inch of space 
beneath the dome. Those cavernous recesses beneath the 
vast arches which are so striking a feature in St. Paul's 
would absorb an ordinary voice, and the fact would be 
attested by the restlessness of the congregation. But what 
perfect quiet, what solidarity there was throughout that 
great crowd of listeners—those who stood for two hours, as 
well as those who were comfortably seated! In cathedrals 
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and abbeys it is a common sight to see many of the con. 
gregation depart when the musical part of the service is 
over; but at St. Paul’s on Sunday it was clear that that 
was not so much the object of attraction as the sermon 
which was to follow. Yes! I think Canon Liddon owes a 
good deal of his suceess as a preacher to his sharp, clear 
voice and careful delivery; so that when he rises to a 
height of passion, as he not unfrequently does, his sentences 
are like clarion notes, which have a thrilling effect upon 
the listener. Then there is something contagious in that 
intensity which characterises almost all his utterances. 
His sallow look, short hair and spare features suggest the 
idea of asceticism ; and as he visibly sweats with the effort 
required for such a delivery as his, and sometimes drinks 
copious draughts of water, it is evident that the actual 
preaching of a sermon is, in the estimation of the preacher, 
quite as serious a business as its preparation. 

No doubt, the Canon’s sermon on “ The Kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation, preached on the first Sunday of 
month, and which seemed to shadow forth the expectation 
of a coming time of Disestablishment, has helped to swell 
the audiences on subsequent Sundays; and last Sunday the 
Canon unmistakably showed how deeply his mind is exer- 
cised by the imprisonment of two of his clerical brethren, as 
well as by the cognate questions which that event has 
raised. His text was “ Wherefore, the law was our school- 
master to bring us unto Christ, that we might be justified 
by faith, and the words “the law,” coupled with his allu- 
sions to ceremonies, led me to think, early in the discourse, 
that he would in some way work round to the point which 
was made so prominent in his previous sermon. It must be 
acknowledged that he was long in coming to it, and remem- 
bering, as I do, the insight and the singular vivacity with which 
Mr. Binney used to handle the same theme, I was not greatly 
struck with the Canon's treatment of it. At length he came 
to his practical application ; but when his first deduction 
was, that the severer treatment of the young by a past gene- 
ration, in the matter of rules and of discipline, was far 
wiser than the laxity which characterises the youthful 
training of to-day, I began to think that he was, after all, 
going to send away his audience in some degree disap- 
pointed. Then, however, he applied the principle of the 
text to churches, and there was a quickening of interest, as 
it was instinctively felt that he was about to speak his mind 
afresh on recent incidents. The true characteristics of a 
Church’s life, he said, would seem to be firm adherence to 
principle, combined with generous freedom as to all that con- 
cerns outward life. The essential conditions for securing 
the transmission of grace should be defended to the last 
extremity, as securing the faith which is the governing 
principle of a Church’s life; but in matters of mere cere- 
monial, there should be as much freedom as is compatible 
with order. ‘‘ Where the faith is held sincerely, rules of out- 
ward observance may be largely left to take care of them- 
selves ; the margin of liberty within which devotional feel- 
ing, representing very various stages of spiritual growth, 
finds congenial and varying expression should surely, on the 
apostle's principle, be as wide as possible.” Then followed 
a scathing passage, uttered with increased force, which, to 
do it justice, I must give entire :— 

We can imagine, perhaps, a different condition of things 
from this. We can imagine a Church in which principle, 
that is, adhesion to the truths of faith, is apparently regarded 
as of comparatively little moment; while rules concerning 
strictly outward matters are treated as vital. We can ima- 
gine a Church which says to her ministers, ‘‘ Hope and teach 
what you will as to the penalties which await the lost in the 
life to come, even though the Author of your faith should 
have stated in the plainest terms that those penalties last 
forever. Maintain, if you like, that your Bible is honey- 
combed with legendary and uncertain matter, provided only 
that you do not maintain it too coarsely and provokingly ; 
but beware—oh, beware !—of the crime for which our modern 
wisdom practically reserves its sternest condemnation—the 
crime of wearing a vestment too many or a vestment too few, 
since this may, perchance, expose you to even ruder punish- 
ments than any which are at the disposal of a spiritual 
society.” We can imagine, I had said, a Christian Church 
holding this language; but I correct myself—we cannot 
imagine it. We can only suppose that if she sbould seem 
thus to speak, some other ruling influence than hers must 
have taken the seat of her own pastors, and be using terms 
which they would fain repudiate, if they could. 

The words I have italicised were spoken with absolute 
scorn, as wellas great animation; while the closing sen- 
tence was an effective specimen of concentrated wrath. 

One other point was made, and, strange to say, it was in 
connection, not merely with a vindication, but a eulogy of 
Gallio, who, the preacher admitted, had been regarded as a 
synonym for religious indifference, and who has usually found 
more friends among Nonvonformists than among State- 
Churchmen. Let us, said Canon Liddon, suppose that 
Gallio, Pagan as he was, bad taken a different view of his 
duty; that he had undertaken, not merely to decide the 
worth of St. Paul's theological position, as against the 
claims of the synagogue, hut also those various questions, 
internal to the Christian Church itself, which the apostle 
discusses in his first Epistle to the Corinthians—and which 
the preacher enumerated—‘‘If we could imagine Gallio 
studying, and then pronoun ing on these questions, can we 
imagine how St. Paul would have received his directions? 
Then, checking himself, and changing his tone, he added, 
emphatically :— 

My brethren, we are here altogether in the region of the 
imaginary ; but this at least is certain, that to lay great 
emphasis upon ceremonial rules in an ancient Christian 
Church is not in accordance with the divine plan of educa- 
tion, whether of the Church or of the world at large; and 
that when this emphasis is laid on such rules, by some other 
than a properly Church authority, the divergence from that 


plan is greatly aggravated, and the prospect of resulting 
confusion is indefinitely enlarged. In Church policy, not 
less than in education, we cannot go back with impunity 
from Christ to Moses. 

It no sufficient objection can be offered to Canon Liddon's 
championship of Gallio, was it quite fair to paganise, as he 
did by implication, Lord Penzance? The comment of the 
Pall Mall Gazette seems to me conclusive—viz., “ The cases 
are not parallel. The Jewish synagogne was neither esta- 
blished nor endowed by the State of which Gallio was the 
judicial representative. In dealing with a Free Church, 
except when called upon to decide questions of contract or 
of property, the civil magistrate can afford, like Gallio, to 
‘care for none of those things.” But as Lord Penzance had 
to administer the law in the case of a minister of an 
Established Church charged with its violation, it was im- 
possible for him, however much he may have desired it, 
to follow the precedent of the Roman pro-consul, who 
summarily drove both St. Paul and his accusers from his 
judgment-seat. 

So far as the Canon applied the principle involved in his 
text to Christian Churches, it appeared to me that he was 
consciously, or unconsciously, arguing against acts of uni- 
formity, rubrics, and all authoritative rules for the regula- 
tion of religious worship. But how much further is he pre- 
pared to go? Up to a certain point he seems to agree with 
Dean Stanley, who pleads for an establishment which would 
practically establish nothing! Will the great preacher 
of St. Paul’s tell the world, in his next set of discourses, 
what is the measure of freedom he desires for the Church of 
England, and how he can reconcile it with its position as a 
national institution? If he does, there will be a yet greater 
crowd in the metropolitan Cathedral than there was on Sun- 
day last. 

For the information of those who may wish to hear him, 
I may add that the Canon’s last Sunday in residence will 
be next Sunday; that the service commences at 3.15; and 
that those who wish for good seats must secure them half 
an hour earlier, and must not be much later to secure seats 
of any kind. 


DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE SCOTTISH 
CHURCH. 


At a Meeting of the Executive Committee of the Scottish 
Council of the Liberation Society, held on the 15th December, 
1880, and on remit from Council, it was resolved as follows: 
— 1, That the recent General Election having removed 
the difficulties which then impeded general action on the 

uestion of Disestablishing the Church of Scotland, the 
— Committee is of opinion that that question should 
be now earnestly pressed, so as to make it evident that the 
Scottish people are resolved on demanding that, without 
further delay, measures be adopted towards effecting a com- 

lete change im the relations of the State to ecclesiastical 
ies, by placing the now Established Church on the same 
footing as other religious communities. 

“2. Thatit is desirable that the subject should, without 
delay, be brought before the House of Commons by means 
of a Resolution or otherwise; and that steps be taken to 
effect that object in the best manner during the approaching 
session of Parliament.” 


On Tuesday evening, Mr. Carvell Williams, on the invi- 
tation of the Lewisham and Lee Liberal Club, delivered an 
address in the large room of the club-house on Svotch Dis- 
establishment and the Duty of English Liberals in Rela- 
tion Thereto.” In describing the course of events which led 
to the disruption of the Scottish Church, he contrasted the 
course pursued by the non-intrusionists with that of the 
English Ritualists. Those who objected to what they 
regarded as an unwarrantable interference with the spiritual 
rights of the Church did not fly in the face of the law, 
revile the judges, and, sticking to their benefices, go to 
prison, rather than render obedience to the constituted 
authorities. They adopted the more dignified and consistent 
course of first appealing to the courts of law and to Parlia- 
ment, and then, on their appeals failing, they resolved to 
quit the Establishment en masse, and gave up churches, 
manses, and stipends without knowing what might be their 
future. Referring to the political position of the question, 
Mr. Williams said that it was now so advanced that a 
motion in favour of disestablishing the Scotch Church would 
probably be submitted to the House of Commons in the 
coming session. That was what was done in the case of 
the Irish Establishment, which was condemned by resolu- 
tion in one Parliament, and abolished by an Act in the next. 


Ucanpa.—Missionary p in Uganda do not appear 
to be very promising. Dr. Emin- Bey writes to the Mittheil- 
ungen that Mtesa held a great council on December 23, 1879, 
at which it was resolved to prohibit the English and French 
missionaries from teaching, and to punish with death any 
native of the country who listened to them. The Mahome- 
dan religion was condemned at the same time, and ancient 
customs are to be adhered to. The assembled chiefs were of 
opinion that they required no religious teachers in Uganda, 
but guns, powder, and percussion caps. On June 1 one of 
the English missionaries wrote to Dr. Emin that their task 
appeared to be hopeless, and the King refused to listen to 
anything they bad to say. Mtesa had relapsed inte his 
savagery, and sacrificed 200 human beings on the grave of 
his ancestors. Dr. Emin, who had repeatedly visited 
Uganda, is about to write a paper on that country. From 
another source we learn that Kin Mtesa, having been cured 
of some disorder by Father — exbibited greater kind- 
ness to the Roman Catholic wissionaries than before, and 
that they were able to baptize several adults about April 
ust. Academy. 


PROSECUTION OF AN EVANOTCLIcAL CLeERGYMAN.—The Hir- 
mingham Daily Mail states that a prosecution under the | 
Public Worship Regulation Act is to be commenced against 
the Rev. Philip Browne, chairman of the Working Men’s 
Branch of the Church Association. There are seventeen 
counts in the representation, but the High Church party | 
repudiate any complicity in the prosecution. ‘The prelimi- 
nary representation is said to have been laid before the 


Bishop of Worcester. 


Correspondence. 


SPECIAL PRAYER ON BEHALF OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to state, for the information of 
— readers, that the Committee of the Baptist Missionary 
iety have resolved to hold a meeting for special prayer 
on behalf of Foreign Missions, on the morning of New 
Year's Day, 1881, at half-past eleven o'clock, in the library 
of the Mission House, Castle-street, Holborn. Not a few 
friends of the society, both in London and the country, are 
very deeply impressed with the necessity of waiting upon 
the Lord for His special guidance and blessing at the present 
time, specially in view of the urgent and pressing need 
for a large increase in the staff of labourers, and they feel 
there can be no more fitting occasion for such united petition 
than the commencement of a new year. The respected 
treasurer of the Mission, Joseph Tritton, Esq., will pruside, 
and we hope to have the presence and —— of represen- 
tatives from other Missionary and kindred institutions. 
Trusting that we may be cheered and stimulated by the 
attendance of a large number of friends from the various 
churches and congregations of the metropolis, 
Jam, Acc., ALFRED HENRY BAYNE3, 
General Secretary. 
Baptist Mission House, Castle-street, E.C., Des. 20. 


COMMUNION AT THE LORD’S SUPPER AND LOCAL 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin, lu the letter which you published on the 2nd inst. my 
aim was not controversial, but the ventiletion of a question 
which has long impressed me as a vital one. [am glad to 
see the three letters which it has occasioned ; trust 
that they will lead to other communications from known 
correspondents, that may yield us further light. 

The question with usas Congregationalists is not whether 
personal godliness isa necessary qualification for communion 
at the Lord's Supper, and an equally necessary condition of 
local church membership, but simply whether admission into 
the church, with the consent of the fellowship, on the 
admitted evidence of personal Christian fitness, is divinely 
authorised as necessary to communion. What real warrant 
have we for so connecting these two things ? 

It may help to clear the ground to remember three New 
Testament facta. 

One is that when the Lord's Supper was first observed, 
under the presidency of Christ Himself, not one communi. 
cant present was a member of any local church, and that 
Christ, who evidently intended the practice on that occasion 
to be followed, did not admit that the observance in that 
respect was exceptional, nor distinctly enjoin that in future 
due care should be taken to admit to the table none but 
recognised members of local churches. 

The second fact is the way in which St. Paul met the 
irregular i at the Lord's Supper in Corinth. He 
does not chide the Church for a lack of care in the a imission 
of its members ; and endeavour to guard inst the repeti- 
tion of admitted abuses, by — all future communi- 
cants pass through a more careful examination as candi- 
dates for Church membership; but throws the whole 
responsibility of partaking on the individual couscience, 

iving to each pérson the right to partake if in “ examining 
— f,” he felt sure he could in that symbol “ discern the 
Lord's body; in other words, could honestly and lovingly 
partake in remembrance of the crucified One. 

The other fact is, that when reference is made in the New 
Testament to persons communing at the Lor s Supper, 
they are not spoken of as members of Churches, but simply 
as disciples of Christ. 

But it has been asked, admitting that these facts do 
show that local Church membership 1s not laid down in the 
New Testament as a condition of communion at the Lord's 
Supper, is it not expedient, for the sake of keeping up our 
churches, that admission into them shall be made the way 
to the table; and by this method may we not more effec- 
tually fence it against all intruders ? 

I confess toa great shrinking from any deference to expe- 
diency ina matter of this nature, in which Christ is the 
authority, and is silent upon such a use and purpose of His 
ordinance. Nothing can exceed the exquisite simplicity of 
the institution, as it came from the hands and lips of Christ, 
“Take this bread and this cup in remembrance of Me.’ 
Why go further? Why not leave all believers in Christ 

anywhere, in any church, at any time, with or without 
minister, to obey this simple command as their consciences 
determine? . < 

Had not Christ a special meaning in this exquisite sim- 
plicity? Did He not foresee our human arrangements as to 
churhces? Did He not foresee our sectarianising, ani the 
misrepresentations of Himself and of His Church which 
that action of ours would occasion? And did He not mean 
that His simple way of commemorating His death might 
give to all true believers, through all time and amidst all 
changes, one platform on which they could clearly illustrate 
the real unity of His Church? 8 long as we make local 
Church-membership a condition of commun on, we are 
connecting the Sect, more or leas, with the Lord s Table. an 
are diminishing its power as an exhibition of essent a! Chris- 
tian unity. It is mainly for the purpose o preeerving the 
Lord’s Supper as a visible expression of the unity of the 
Church, that it is vitally important to make persoaal faith 
in Him independently of local church regulations the con- 
dition of communion; and, when publicly observed, inviting 


all tocome who “ love Christ and feel it the r duty to par- 


take.“ In addition to this great use of the ordinance, it is 
also no little thing to withhold all hindrance to communion 
from those who do come within the Christian limits define l, 
but who, on grounds that are satisfactory to themselves, 
have a conscientious objectioa to membership ii any local 
church within their r uch. 8 

As to any possible and sinful abuse of sich an invitation, 
it may be fair t) ak whether the other mole of making 
communion dependent on Church-membership, is hot even 
more liable to such evil, as membership may be usel as a 
certificate of e varact: x and u u ems of pecuniary help, neither 


of which fan- are (band when te act of communion ts 


left exclusively to each person's own conscien e. Slits 
But let me add that while I plead for open communion in 
the sense explained and for the reasons given, I will eae o 
no man in admitting the vital importance of Church-un 
hership, resting on the admitte 1 evidence of | erso vl faith 
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in Christ and the consent of the whole brotherhood, That | 


sucha community should at known periods unite in commu- 
nion at the Lord’s Table, seems to me an obvious duty in-the 
light of the New Testament ; — — one should have 
a conscientious ion to the , do not see why 
on that ground only he should forfeit membership. To limit 
the privileges and duties of Church members to be one act 
of communing on twelve rer up the 

„ is about as strange a thing as ever 
catered the human brain. Church membership is a perpetual 
bond to discharge all the duties of the Christian life. It is 
as sacred a covenant as man can enter into with God and 
man. The true meaning is to seek and obtain the highest 
spiritual good for ourselves and others, both those that are 
“in the faith,“ and those that are not. Moreover, on the 
Christian corporation as constituted by common consent in 
obedience to Christ, devolve functions of the greatest 
moment. It is that body, with us at least, that determines 
who is to be the pastor, and to a large extent what that 
pastor as the servant of Christ shall do. It is they that 
elect all the officers of the church, they that should manage 
the institution, and they that determine the important ques- 
tions of Church buildings and other Church property. 

Yours truly, J. C. GALLAWAY. 
Birmingham, Dec. 18, 1880. 


THE IRISH CRISIS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—We beg to commend to the earnest consideration 
of your readers the following Resolution passed by the 
Committee of the Irish E lical Society at their last 
Meeting. The present state of Ireland is as serious for the 
Church as it is for Parliament; and our Committee hope 
that all the friends of Evangelical teaching will lay it 
seriously to heart. 

We are, very truly yours, 
CHAS. REED, President. 
JAMES SCRUTTON, Treasurer. 
W. WALKER JUBB, Secretary. 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, London E.C. 
December 18, 1880. 


Rrsotvep—* That the Committee have heard with d 
t of the unrest and disorder which prevail in the Sout 
and West of Ireland, and of the og ee suffered in many 
districts, which the more bountiful harvest of the present 
year has not altogether removed. 

“They desire to — 4 he peed with the Government 
in the special difficulties which have arisen, and y that 
Divine guidance may be given in all their Councils, so that 
by wise legislation the condition of their Irish fellow-subjects 
may be ameliorated. At the same time, the Committee 
would earnestly remind the Protestant Churches of Great 
Britain that they have a solemn duty in a crisis like the 
present: that, when legislators have exhausted their skill 
and applied their remedies, the obligations of Protestant 
Christians to increase their efforts for the proclamation of 
the pure faith of the Gospel will still be pressing and bind- 
ing; and that, unless these obligations are promptly and 
generously met, Ireland cannot have the rest and peace she 
so much requires. 

„The Committee consider that the agencies for evangelis- 
ing Ireland are not at all commensurate either with the claims 
of the people or the openings for Christian work which the 
country presents. They believe that, if Ireland is ever to 
rise to new life and strength, she must have the same 
reviving and restoring power which has made Protestant 
nations healthy and prosperous. They, therefore, urge that 
she shall have special remembrance in the prayers of God’s 

ople; and that increased sympathy and assistance may 
— given to secure enlarged evangelistic effort.” 


THE SUPPORT OF VILLAGE PASTORS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Siz,—Along with much that is highly gratifying and 
pleasurably stimulating in your issue of the 16th, there is 
oue thing that is saddgning—might one not say, heart- 
sickening? Your Manchester correspondent says, “One is 
tempted to wonder, sometimes, how much longer genteel 
starvation will continue to be the cruel lot of many of the 
noblest of our country ministers, to whom the lines 
assuredly have not fallen in pleasant places.” A general 
reference such as this, however important and impressive 
in its place, does not much influence the heart and life, in 
the absence of what Wilberforce called the “ particularities 
of little incidents.” As an illustration, he says that, if one 
were to hear that the Empire of China had been swallowed 
up by an earthquake, he might moralise for a little over the 
event, but would then go to and sleep as if nothing had 
happened ; but tell the same man the particulars of a pain- 
ful accident that had happened to a poor child in the next 
street, it vould disturb him wore. he words ‘‘ genteel 
starvation’ of many of the noblest of our country mini- 
sters, are, perhaps, too general to make much impression 
on the hearts of readers. But, if so, “A West Country 
Minister ” does much to supply what is wanting. He tells 
us of four churches within a few miles of his own home in 
the families of whose pastors genteel starvation holds sway 
from year to year and all the year through. From a hill- 
top in the same county he — point out the localities of 
six other churches whose pastors were in the like condition. 
Even such statements might be too general to produce the 
needed interest in the subject, and he goes more into detail, 
speaks of the “ grim care and weary anxiety about the com- 
monest necessaries of life that must haunt pastors so cir- 
cumstanced,”’ and how, even if the power to make any use 
of it is not wholly crushed out of them, there is no possi- 
bility of their purchasing literature of any kind.“ As one 
result he tells us there arise applications more or less 
direst to ladies’ societies for gifts of clothing, and thankful 
uc eptauce of them,“ &., Ke. We may expect that this 
state of things will not now long continue, and there are 
good reasons for the hope. 

If it be true that evil is often wrought more for want 
of thought than for want of heart, it is equally true 
that neglect is often more from want of thought than 
for want of heart. A good deal has been done from 
time to time to call the attention of those who have 
means to the urgent need there was for an increase to the 
salaries of many country ministers, and also winisters in 
villages, and some in certain parts of towns; but something 
like a new era, in this 1 would appear to be opening. 
Many, on reading 4 West Country Minister’s”’ letter, 
may have been ready to think or to hope that things are 


“not quite so bad” as he represents them, but his words 


will be as nails fastened in a sure place, and as the result, 
many will feel and give as they have never felt and given 
before. They will thank God that the Church Aid Asso- 
ciation is now a ready and every way suitable channel 
through which to have their contributions put into the 
hands of those who need. Another ground of confidence 
is the fact that, whereas such cases as those described by 
your correspondent in the West, were at one time but too 
common amongst Co tionalists in Scotland, there is, 
I think I am safe to say, no such thing in existence now. 
Such things would not be now tolerated. The remedy of a 
crying evil, that has been remedied so far as the North is 
concerned, is surely not beyond the power of those who 
have to deal with it in the South. Some can well remem- 
ber the time when the sainted Mrs. Greville Ewing, of 
Glasgow, and other ladies in the west and south of t- 
land, were in the habit of sending yearly bundles of 
clothing, that had done their work in cities, to the 
families of count ministers, by whom they were 
indeed, “ thankfully received.“ Your correspondent 
writes, with expressed reluctance, that ministers are 
% pauperised.“ J should say it was not felt to be so in the 
cases to which I refer. Those who received the gifts knew 
well that they came because there was love and esteem at 
the back of them. They were like the gifts which were sent 
from Corinth,by the — 4 of the apostles,tothe poor saints that 
were in J em, in that they were the occasion of thanks- 
giving to God. There was nothing in them resembling the 
‘parish dole.” What is wanted is that the need for any 
gifts, ¢ that might be felt to pauperise, should not be allowed 
to exist. I remember being present in a country minister's 
house, when a bundle of clothes that had been worn came 
in. The minister's wife took the lead in opening the 
bundle. The minister took hold of the garment that hap- 
pened to be upon the top. There was much pleasure being 
expressed by the countenances of both parents, and by the 
young who were looking on. I shall never forget the ex- 
2 of the minister's countenance, or his words when, 

olding up to view the article of dress, he said, “ First, 
here comes a good coat.” He little dreamed that his words 
would be printed in London, and spread over the world. 

Such benefactions are not usual, because they are not 
needed in Scotland now. Will the need for them in the South 
outlast the year of the coming Jubilee of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales? It is to be confident 
expected that 1881 will see the last of ‘‘ genteel starvation ’ 
amongst noble ministers, in country or in town. There 
will, in the future, be much more than in the past the 
bearing of each other’s burdens, and so fulfilling the law of 
Christ. Yours, &c., 

Forres. ALEXANDER MUNRO. 


THE RITUALIST THEORIES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir—The point at issue in the cases of Mr. Dale and Mr. 
Enraght, is not one of ritual posture or ceremonial, but 
whether Lord Penzance possesses spiritual authority, which 
he assumes to exercise in er aay ey from their ministerial 
functions those clergymen whom he deems to be — in 
contradiction to the precedents laid down by the Judicial 
Committee. Sir wf James when representing Lord Pen- 
zance in the Court of Queen’s Bench, —— that he 
derived his position solely from Statute Law, and that conse- 
quently, there was no necessity for him to conform to the re- 
quirements of the Prayer Book or Canons in order to qualify 
himself, asall his predecessors had done, for the quasi spiritual 
office of Dean of the Arches. Parliament might pass a Bill 
appointing a certain person Archbishop of Canterbury, but 
until he had received episcopal consecration the majority of 
the clergy could not recognise his spiritual claims, and this 
is a parallel case with the appointment of Lord Penzance. 

Parliament has enacted that he is Dean of the Arches, 
but he has not complied with the ecclesiastical requirements 
for an office which p:esupposes spiritual jurisdiction. I will 
not enter upon the question at greater length, but can as- 
sure your readers this is the point at issue, and Nonconfor- 
mists who have been foremost in declaring their adherence 
to the claims of the spirituality of Christ’s kingdom should 
respect, if they cannot appreciate, those who are contendin 
for the prerogatives of the Church against the demands o 
the State. Your obedient servant, 

H. CHARLES RICHARDS. 

Grays Inn, December 7, 1880. 


[We have so many times—quite recently, in reply to a 
similar letter—stated our reasons for taking an opposite 
view to that of our correspondent, that it is quite superflu- 
ous to repeat them bere.— ED. N. and I.) 


MODERN NONCONFORMITY, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin, —I shall be glad if you can find room for a few lines 
in continuation of a letter which you were good enough to 
insert, under the above heading, two or three weeks ago. I 
was anxious to counteract a tendency, not uncommon 
amongst us, to contrast the old and the new phases of 
religious life in our churches to the great disparagement of 
the latter. My point was that if there was less of the ap- 
parent saintliness of the older churches observable among 
modern Nonconformists, there was more of every-day life 
practicality and usefulness. The odour of e made 
way for humanitarian activities. One or two correspondents 
appear to have been shocked at * conclusions. I am sorry 
for their nerves, but know of no better remedy for them 
than a repetition of the shock. 

It is quite time that we had done with all the non- 
sense of the hour about declining piety and neglect of 
the old paths. I have no doubt that when the routing 
out of those sanctimonious old rookeries, the monas- 
teries, took place centuries back, piety stood aghast. In- 
deed, we have proofs of it in our hymn-books. The St. 
Bernards of the era wrote as in the very “day of wrath,” 
and as if the Judge“ were “at the gate.“ It was an awful 
scare for the interesting, but not over clean fraternity. 
And so at every turn of the wheel of progress. it 
must have seemed a dreadful crisis to some when 
other than duly ordained priests dared to preach, 
and elsewhere than in duly consecrated churches. In- 
deed there has not been an epoch in which croakers 
have not seen the proofs multiply that everything was going 
rapidly to the bad. Tens of thousands of clergymen are to- 
day groaning in spirit over a small act of legislative 
righteousness, known as the Burials Act. The signs of the 


| 


times are most portentous, they tell us. Amiable idiots ! 
What will they say when the next instalmen’ of justice is 
due, and the whole State Church machinery comes tumbli 

about their ears? Hardly less foolish is the alarm a 
venerable Nonconformity at the demolitions of the genius of 
reform. Methodism over its deserted class meetings, 
and Congregationalism saddens at its forsaken prayer 
meetings. I prefer looking on the positive side of the picture. 
I think Methodism was far better employed during the late 
General Eleztion in ousting a vicious Toryism from power, 
than it would have been working itself up into a religious 
frenzy at a love feast; and if Nonconformists generally had 
to curtail their devotions in order that time might be found 
for winning victories for Mr. Gladstone, I see no cause for 

ief 


Looking over the ministerial ranks of Nonconformity, 
I find infinitely more cause for rejoicing and thankfulness 
than for anything like concern. In every direction there 
are signs of progress. Where dreariness and decay formerly 
abounded, cheerfulness and vitality do now much more 
abound. All around are beautiful churches filled for the 
most part with interested and attentive worshippers. The 
ministers I find to be, not unfreyuently, not merely Church 
officials, but leaders among men. On School Boards 
they are found battling nobly against human igno- 
rance; on temperance platforms they are found attack- 
ing the curse of intemperance; the Liberation movement 
enlist their sympathies on behalf of absolute religious free- 
dom ; and, in a word, wherever battle for the right is waged 
there the modern Nonconformist minister is, as a rule, found 
with his face to the foe. 


“Yes, but at what cost of spirituality meekly sug- 
gests the old school. I would reply by asking, What is 
meant by spirituality? When I have taken the trouble 
to trace this well-worn objection home I have usually found 
it proceed from some woncerfully well placed disciple whose 
ample purse, and lururious surroundings, constituted an 
atmosphere about as bracing as that of the easy-going 
monks whom Henry VIII. so ruthlessly disturbed. It is 
really wonderful the close connection there is between easy- 
going life and ultra orthodoxy. The so-called heretics 
are very often found consecrating themselves body, 
soul, and spirit on the altars of humanity, when the 
sticklers for so-called orthodoxy may be seen lolling on 
drawing-room sofas, or airing themselves in luxurious 
broughams, Can any one doubt as to which has most 
in common with the Christ of Galilee? I shall never 
for;ret one incident of the Revolt of the Field.” In the 
thick of the struggle some men engaged in work on the road 
were summarily discharged by their employers—a rural 
highway Board—because they had dared to name the name 
of Arch. I made the matter known with a view to obtaining 
help for the men who had each large families depending on 
them. The only response, however, came from a somewhat 
notorious sceptic who sent a sovereign apiece for the men, 
with an offer of further help if it was needed. “A certain 
man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho,” &. Kc. c. 


One word in conclusion. Let no one jump to the con- 
clusion that I undervalue the orthodox faith. I was brought 
up in it. It moulded my character. It has been the joy 
and strength of my life. I have no other hope than what it 
inspires. In moments of 2 when death seemed to face 
me I have realised its infinite sufficiency to stay the soul. 
No! Both “J. G.“ and “A. J.” fire strangely false shots 
when they construe my plea for a charitable view of 
Modern Nonconformity into a laxity touching Christian 
essentials. My one contention is that the Church of the 
future must increasingly respond to the apostolic challenge, 
Show me thy faith by thy works.” A.C. 


PARIS CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sim, — You kindly inserted, a little over a month since, a 
letter from my fellow deacons and myself about the 
threatened speedy closing of the English Congregational 
Church in Paris (Rue Royale), unless prompt help were 
afforded from England to enable us to keep it open. 

We regret much to see that this letter has elicited no 
response in the subsequent numbers of your journal. We 
have since been trying hard to arrange, with the help of 
Mr. Morley, for at any rate one year’s further grace to 
afford time for seeking some more permanent means of 
keeping the place open, and were hoping we had just suc- 

ed in doing so. However, we now learn that the chapel 
has been let—the agreement being already signed—to the 
Café next door, presumably for a Pilliard- Joe, as we had 
— anticipating. So now all is over, for the present at 
east. 

We greatly regret it ; firstly, because our little church and 
congregation, small indeed, but much attached to the old 
centre of religious work and worship, will of necessity be 
broken up and dispersed in April next. Secondly, because of 
the stop thus puttothe very important and earnest daily evan- 

istic services carried on for many years by our French 
rethren, under M. La Pasteur Armand Delille, similar to the 
work of Mr. M‘All’s mission, but more central, and enjoying 
the benefit of a position unequalled in Paris, and such as it 
will be scarcely possible to find elsewhere; and again, 
because so many English friends, visiting or passing 
through Paris, will now have noplace of worship and welcome 
in their future visits to this city, such as they have often 
been so glad to find here in the past. However, we could do 
no more. I say above “for the present,” because I do not be- 
lieve that English Congregrationalists will long remain 
content with this state of things, especially after past 
experience. But then the want will have to be supplied at 
aie greater cost, and in a less favourable position, if at 
all, for it seems almost impossible to obtain a suitable site, 
even if we were able to build a suitable church. It seems 
right, after our former letter, to ask you to make such of 
your readers as are interested inthe matter, as I feel sure 
many are, acquainted with the result, and I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Paris, Dec. 20, 1880. R. W. ROGERS LONG. 


P. S.—I may as well mention here that two other great 
wants have long been felt in this city, and are often ex- 
pressed. First, larger and better accommodation for the 
very useful Young Men’s Christian Association, nowhere, 
surely, more required than in Paris, and already twelve 
years old; and, secondly, a commodious hall for religious 
and other gatherings, the winter lectures of the above asso- 
ciation, &c. Our chapel having been in most cases the only 
available place of the sort, small as it was, this want will now be 
still more urgently felt. It is to be desired that these various 
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needs could be supplied by one combined scheme on the | 
same ground, and a large central place perhaps for Mr. 
M‘All’s mission at the same time. At any rate, I throw 
out the hint. Such a combination would be a matter of 
economy as to cost. The Wesleyans and the Baptists 
(French) have large, handsome buildings, containing on 
the ground-floor several rooms for schools, meetings, library 
and k-shop ; above these the church, and over this resi- 
dences for the ministers, French and English. I need hardly 
say that in the case proposed the various portions would be 
quite independent, and, except as regards our Church, un- 
sectarian; unless it were judged best that all should be 


under one proprietary, the others paying rent, and the hall 


being let for meetings, &c. We have been assured that 


help might be expected from Congregationalists in America, 
who take great interest in Paris and in Mr. M‘All’s Mission 
work, but the question is mainly and primarily an English 
one. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—Kindly permit me to make known our want of funds 
to enable us to feed the hungry” again this year. The 
children attending our Ragged Schools in Thrawl-street, 
Spitalfields, and London-street, Bethnal-green, as well as the 
people attending the various services during the year, are 
extremely poor. A recent “all-night meeting” held in 
Thrawl-street Mission-hall revealed a frightful amount of 
destitution. Our annual Christmas treat to 7,000 inmates 
of the London workhouses will be repeated if funds permit. 
F. A. Bevan, Esq., treasurer, will gladly receive donations at 
the bank, 54, Lombard-street, E.C., which will be acknow- 
ledged by, dear Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
JAMES ATKINSON, Secretary. 

10, Enfield-:oad, South Kingsland, N. 


DISTRAINT FOR A MINISTER’S STIPEND. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent 


Sta, —I beg to acquaint you that the Rev. David Johnston, 
minister of the united parishes of Birsay and Harray in 
Orkney, has arrested the rents of my small possessions here 
for minister's stipend, which I cannot conscientiously give 
him being myself a Dissenter and Nonconformist. have 
no ill-feeling to Mr. Johuston, but with God's help I will 
not violate my own conscientious convictions to please him, 
though he should thrust me into an inner prison, and make 
my feet fast in the stocks. 

I am, yours sincerely, 
GEORGE IRVINE. 

Quoyloo Sandwick, Orkney, December 17, 1880. 


Literature. 


THE RIGHT HON. JOHN CHARLES 
HERRIES.* 


By the politicians of the present day the name of 
the Right Hon. John Charles Herries is but little 
remembered, and it is to be questioned whether the 

ublic in general have ever heard of him at all. His 
life was, nevertheless, an unusually protracted one. 
He became a Treasury clerk in 1798; he was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer when, in an evil hour, Lord 
Goderich grasped the reins of office, rudely torn from 
Canning by premature and unexpected death ; and 
he occupied a subordinate in that far-famed 
Wellington Cabinet which was to sweep back 
Roman Catholic claims and the cry for Parlia- 
mentary Reform, as Dame Partington vainly would 
have swept back the waves of the Atlantic. Herries 
was a faithful confidant of Peel, though that distin- 
guished statesman managed, after the fiasco of the 
Tory Cabinet of 1834, when he became Secre- 
tary at War, to hold office without him, while 
Herries, who had lost his seat at Harwich 
and had been beaten at Ipswich, had to 
remain out in the cold till he was returned 
for Stamford, in time to aid Lord George 
Bentinck's unavailing crusade on behalf of Protection, 
and he reaped as his reward the presidentship of the 
Board of Control in the Derby Cabinet of 1852. 
After the dissolution of that Cabinet, Mr. Herries 
retired into private life, and died suddenly in 1855. 
When that event took place the Examiner wrote of 
him that he was a sincere and upright politician, 
and his career, spent in the discharge of many im- 
rtant and varied duties, was honourable and use- 
ul. His biographers tell us that it was the opinion 
of Earl Russell that no one knew more of the 
finances of the country than Mr. Herries, and they 
publish a note from Lord Brougham, to the effect 
that Mr. A. Baring, afterwards Lord Ashburton, had 
told him that of all the men he had ever seen in 
the financial department, Mr. Herries was by far 
the most competent—a testimony all the more 
valuable, as Lord Brougham adds, that Mr. Baring 
was by no means apt to be easily pleased with the 
extent and accuracy of any one's knowledge. 

For an old-fashioned Tory, Mr. Herries was a 
moderate man. He was a follower of Huskisson 
and Liverpool and Canning, and was opposed 
to organic changes in the British Constitution. 
We can well believe it. No onecan expect to rule 
a democracy who has not acquired the art of public 
speaking, and Mr. Herries was no speaker—a man 
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i avocations prevented me from fulfilling it at the 


of figures, that was all. Again, he entered Parlia- | 
ment late in life, and never quite overcame the 
diffidence which commonly restrains men of mature 
years who have not practised debating when 
young. It very often happened besides, that he 
was prevented from taking part in the discussion 
of important questions by an affliction destroying 
his power of making himself heard—as his bio- 
grapher rather vaguely puts it—to which he was 
continually lable. But Mr. Herries had other 
reasons, which had grown with his growth, and 
strengthened with his strength, why he should 
be averse to organic change. He had risen under 
the unreformed Parliament to place and power. He 
was born in the good old times when the public had 
got used to a taxation which penetrated toevery corner 
and cranny of an Egglishman’s life, and had learned 
to grin and bear, believing in their self-conceit that 
in consequence they were the envy of surrounding 
nations. Whig and Tory lords quarrelled amongst 
themselves for the spoils dealt out to them by a 
monarch who trusted neither the one nor the other. 
It is scarcely possible for the ordinary Englishman 
of to-day to realise the badness of the good old 
times. Our financial system, as Earl Russell wrote, 
was based upon the necessity of keeping up an 
army and navy suited to our high position, and of 
paying the interest of a debt which, having 
amounted to one hundred and thirty millions before 
the American war, had risen to eight hundred and 
thirty millions at the death of George III. Prohi- 
bition and protection pervaded our commercial code. 
No Roman Catholic could hold high civil office or 
be admitted to a seat in Parliament. No Protestant 
Dissenter, however deeply conscientious, could 
hold any official position whatever. Manchester 
and Leeds and Birmingham had no voice in Parlia- 
ment, while it swarmed with the representatives of 
rotten boroughs, such as Old Sarum and Gatton’s 
solitary mound. ‘‘ The swinish multitude,” as it was 
the fashion to call them, could neither read nor 
write. The poor grew poorer, while courtiers and 
pensioners and placemen reaped a golden harvest. 
Mr. Herries in this respect was no exception to the 
general rule. At the beginning of 1809 he 
was appointed by Mr. Perceval secretary and 
registrar to the Order of the Bath, a place 
withasmall salary ; and, as the biographer confesses, 
with probably little business. 42 annual 
emoluments arising from fees were, before the 
augmentation of the Order, trifling, but on the 
occasion of the creation of a large number of 
Knights Grand Cross they brought in nearly 
£7,000. No wonder the storm came at last —a 
storm which the Government was unable to sup- 
ress by the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
by the imprisonment of reformers, by press prose- 
cutions, by bribes, or by spies. The good old 
times farce was being played out, or rather ripening 
into a little tragedy, 1— which, however, we were 
saved for a while when our fathers carried the 
Reform Bill the Reform Bill of which as a con- 
stant opponent of organic change —as one who, as 
his biographer writes, did not try to wash his 
true blue into a neutral tint, —- Mr. Herries 
was an unflinching opponent to the bitter end. As 
George IV.’s new Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
naturally the Liberals were wrath with Mr. Herries. 
George IV. was by no means a model prince. The 
excesses of that Sardanapulus when he was sowing 


his wild oats were bad enough when he was a 


Whig and afriend of the * but they were in- 
tolerable when he became a king aud a Tory. It 
was then Cruickshank and Hone held him up to 
odium in caricatures over which we smile, and 
Brougham made him the subject of that withering 
denunciation which even yet we love to read. 

This brings us to the real object of these two 
volumes. It seems Mr. Herries has been, like most 
eminent men, misrepresented. We read in the pre- 
face that the immediate cause of the publication 
of these volumes is the appearance of a book by 
Mr. Spencer Walpole, entitled, 4 History of 
England, from the conclusion of the Great War in 
1815,” in which an account is given of Mr. Herries’ 
share in the formation of the Goderich Adiminjstra- 
tion “so entirely erroneous and so injurious to his 
reputation that it would be impossible for those 
who are interested in maintaining his good name 
to allow such calumnious misrepresentations to 
remain unrefuted.” It is true that Mr. Walpole's 
statements are, to a great extent, repetitions of 
those to be found in Lord Palmerston's Autobio- 
graphy and in Mr. Greville's Memoirs, and that 
an answer should have been made on the first 
appearance of those publications. ‘Such was 
originally my intention, writes Sir Charles Her- 
ries, K. C. B., but a long illness and other pressing 
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proper time. It is to be regretted that such has 
been the case, as Mr. Spencer Walpole would 
thereby have been saved from error. The error of 
Mr. Walpole is peculiarly annoying to Sir Charles. 
Lord Palmerston's reminiseences are those of a 


— = 
strong partisan. Mr. Greville seems to have done 
little more than collect the ill-natured gossip of 
the day, about as reliable as the piquant revela- 
tions by which the — are gulled by the Society 
papers, which are the disgrace and the scandal of 
our age. But Mr. Walpole is the son of Mr. 
Herries’ esteemed friend and colleague in the 
first Derby Cabinet, and the ndson of 
Spencer Perceval, the Prime Minister to 
whom Mr. Herries was private secretary, and with 
whom he was on terms of intimacy and friend- 
ship. Hine ile lachryme. Mr. Walpole's cha 
is that Mr. Herries, a Treasury we was sud- 
denly pressed forward by King George IV. into 
the place of Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
the design by the king of having in that office a 
creature of his own who would assist him in pro- 
fligate expenditure of the public money. The reply 
of Mr. Herries’ son is that at the time Mr. Herries 
was not a Treasury clerk, but was, and had been 
for some time, Secretary to the Treasury; that 
originally George IV. had intended not Mr. Herries, 
but Mr. Sturges Bourne, to be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and that as to the profligate expendi- 
ture on palaces when Mr. Herries was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Buckingham Palace was already 
completed in its substantial parts, and that no 
estimate for any additional works was passed by 
the Windsor Castle Commission while Mr. Herries 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer. The contro- 
versy is not a very important one, so far as the 
public are concerned; but that is no reason why 
the sons of Mr. Herries should allow their father's 
name to be under a cloud. 

In another way, also, Mr. Herries has been un- 
fortunate. During our Peninsular War he was at 
the head of the commissariat, and came in for a 
good deal of the grumbling of Wellington on the 
subject. In private life Mr. Herries, writes his 
son, ‘‘ always emphatically denied the truth of the 
charge of neglect so frequently made and insinuated 
in books and pamphlets and newspapers against 
the Government in general during the war, but 
most particularly under Mr. Perceval's Administra- 
tion. I could tell a different story,’ he said, ‘if I 
chose to 8 There is not the least ground for 
pretending that the Duke was not supported tothe 
utmost. That Mr. Herries did the best under the 
circumstances we see noreason to doubt. His rise 
in office was due to the effectiveness with which he 
performed his work. The head of the department 
was a gentleman who concerned himself as little as 
possible with the business of his office, and he very 
soon saw that in the new clerk he had one who 
was able and willing to work for him; and young 
Herries, then but twenty-one, was directed to draw 
up for Mr. Pitt the —8 by which one of Mr. 
Tierney's financial onslaughts was to be met in the 
House of Commons, and, when higher up in office, 
Mr. Herries seems to have done his best to ensure 
efficiency in the public service. He complains lgt- 
terly of the difficulties of his task. In May, 1812, 
he writes-- 

I feel that I am getting into terrible hot water in conse- 
quence of my endeavours to purify this department. It is 
generally by the recommendation of some considerable per- 
son that even the worst subjects are introduced into it, an 


unfortunately those persons are disposed to be offended 
their protéges are rejected or dismissed. If their resentments 


were properly directed, they would be against the parties 
who discrodit these recommendations and not against me. 


The reader, curious for anecdote, and graphic 
anecdote, will, itis to be feared, be not a little dis- 
appointed in these volumes. Recent political 
memoirs have been so racy, that a calm statement 
of facts may be considered as dull. Nevertheless, 
we get a few particulars of an interesting character. 
The father of Herries was Colonel of the Light- 
horse Volunteers. Nicholas Vansittart, afterwards 
Lord Bexley, belonged to the regiment. His lord- 
ship at that time was Secretary to the Treasury, 
and had a figure by no means that of a light 
dragoon. One of the clerks meeting him coming in 
from drill in full uniform, is said to have exclaimed 
that he for the first time understood what army 
extraordinaries were, that being a heading in the 
finance accounts. Again we see Mr. Pitt in the 
Treasury Board-room—his manner cold and un- 
gracious, and Addington, Pitt's successor, conde- 
scending and ceremonious. 


The great man had walked with Vansittart and the 
Secretary from the Treasury without a word about the 
pamphlet (a pamphlet by Mr. Herries in reply to Cobbett). 
Arrived at his own door, he seemed about to say something, 
but it was ap ntly too important for a few words on the 


doorsteps, and he courteously invited the young clerk to come 
upstairs with him, as he had something to communicate. 
Then, having taken up a proper position on his own hearth, 
he expressed, in choice and measured language, his thanks 
for the useful assistance afforded to the Government, and 
nothing more. The solemnity of the proceeding had raised 


hopes of a lucrative employment. 


Peel does not appear in a very amiable light. 
Sitting one day next to Sir Robert Peel in the 
House of Commons when Parliament was sitting, 
Herries said, Lou may depend upon it that man 
will be the leading spirit in the House some day,“ 
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to which Peel replied, in a tone and with a manner 
of the utmost contempt, Do you really think so? 
Herries was the means of getting Praed returned 
for the Tory nomination borough of St. Germains, 
but we are told Praed was received with repulsive 
coldness by the leader of the Conservative opposi- 
tion in the House of Comfnons. Peel in many wa 
damped the ardent spirits of his supporters. In 
1831 there was a plan proposed by Mr. Herries to 
revive the drooping — of the Tories by means 
of a public dinner. The Duke was delighted. He 
wrote: 

We must assume a good title, and must have names 
as rs in order to be certain of being well attended. 
We ought to rest our pretensions to the confidence of the 
public on our desire to protect and preserve property and 
all the t establishments and interests of the country, 
rather than especially on an opposition to the Bill, or in the 
opinions of all or any of us upon Reform. Then for mana- 
gers, &., we ought to have moderate Reformers—great 
bankers and merchants, as well as noblemen and gentlemen. 

Sir Robert Peel’s reply was discouraging. No 
wonder, At that time, as we find in the Bucking- 
ham correspondence, the ultra-Tories were beginning 
to suspect Peel of wishing to separate from them 
and to organise a Peel party. The Marquis of 
Londonderry writes: ‘‘In his character there is 
1 coldness, apathy, and indifference to public 

ite, and when I add to them the known fact that 
Peel keeps down all the aspiring young men, I do 
not think that he is a very alluring commander.“ 
The perusal of the memoirs of Mr. Herries rather 


confirms that idea. 


JOHN LOCKE.* 


Iris an indirect tribute to the influence exerted 
by Locke in philosophy that his political and theo- 
logical writings are —— unknown or 
neglected, while his Essay on the Human Under- 
standing is still well known. His influence, 
nevertheless, during his life was very great on the 
political movements of the second Stuart dynasty 
which issued in the Revolution of 1688. The 
epitaph which he wrote for himself tells us that he 
lived content with his own insignificance. But, in 
tact, he was far from being insignificant, and his 
life was not obscure. If the portrait by Kneller is 
a true representation of John Locke he, could not 
have been insignificant in any age in which 
intellectual powers had a field for their exer- 
cise. His fife was passed through seventy 

ears of the most remarkable period in English 

istory. It began four years after Charles I. 
had determined to try the experiment of 
governing England without a Parliament ; it closed 
a few years after a political revolution which he 
had helped to produce, and to which his writings 
helped to give permanence. As a boy he was at 
Westminster School when the Long Parliament 
was summoued; the Civil Wars coincided with his 
youth. He was at Oxford while Cromwell was 
Chancellor and Dr. John Owen was Vice-Chancellor 
and Dean of Christchurch. At Oxford he held a 
clerical fellowship without being in orders; he was 
distinguished in medicine without being able to 
obtain a degree; and he was later in his career so 
marked for Liberal opinions in politics and for asso- 
ciation with Liberal politicians, that he was not 
only deprived, but was obliged to take refuge 
abroad. Such a life could not be without interest, 
and is capable of affording much information re- 
specting the times through which it was passed. 
Mr. Fowler has produced a work that will be 
acceptable to readers who, without being students 
of philosophy, may yet wish to know something of 
the history of English philosophy and of the life of 
one who did much to change its current and limit 
its range in the close of the seventeenth century. 

John Locke is a man who, more than most who 
have taken partin political reform or metaphysical 
studies, has been generally admired for his practical 
business habit of mind and his common-sense. It 
is almost impossible to misunderstand his writings 
and his thoughts on the reasonableness of the 
Christian religion, for toleration in matters of 
opinion just hits the mean between hard authority 
ov one side and indefinite enthusiasm on the other. 
His philosophical parsimony seems to have been a 
reaction from the scholasticism of the university ; 
his political Liberalism a tendency inherited from 
his father. On his expulsion from Christchurch, 
and on taking up his residence in Holland, Locke 
was 1 years of age, and had published no- 
thing of importance, though he had written much. 
He left England in 1683, and did not return till 
after the Revolution. He had planned his essay 
on the understanding in 1670, and during his stay 
in Holland had leisure for working it out. It was 
not, however, finished till 1687, when a brief 
abstract of it had been published in French, and 
separate copies were sent to England. Mr. Fowler 
remarks afterwards :— 

Locke affords a curious instance of a man who, having care- 
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fully shunned publication up to a late period of life, then 
gave forth a series of works in rapid succession. It would 
seem as if he had long mistrusted his own powers, or as if 
he had doubted the expediency of at once seeking a wide 
circulation for his views; but that, having once ventured to 
reveal himself to the public, he was emboldened, if not im- 
pelled, to proceed. Early in 1690 there appeared not only 
the“ Essay, but also the Two Treatises of Government. 


These were published anonymously; but it must soon have 
been known that Locke was their author. For reasons 
which I have given in another chapter, the former of the two 
treatises, which is a criticism of Sir Robert Filmer's 
“ Patriarcha,” seems to have been written between 1680 and 
1685, the latter during the concluding period of Locke’s stay 
in Holland, while the English Revolution was being pre- 
pared and consummated. 

Locke, though he lived to a good age, was never 
a healthy man. He could not live in London 
owing to the smoke and fogs. He was afraid to 

o to the Court of Frederick, because of the deep 

rinking habits of the Germans, and he was there- 
fore unable to serve the king in foreign matters for 
which he was believed to be really competent. He 
was, nevertheless, at home largely a man of affairs. 
Mr. Fowler says— 

Great as is the debt which philosophy owes to Locke's 
essay, constitutional theory to his treatises on government, 
the freedom of religious speculation to his letters on tolera- 
tion, and the ways of “sweet reasonableness ”’ to all these, 
and, indeed, to all his works, it would form a nice subject of 
discussion whether mankind at large has not been more 
benefited by the share which he took in practical reforms 
than by his literary productions. It would, undoubtedly, 
be too much to affirm that, without his initiative or assist- 
ance, the state of the coinage would never have been re- 
formed, the monopoly of the Stationers’ Company abolished, 
or the shackles of the Licensing Act struck off. But had it 
not been for his, clearness of vision, and the persistence of his 

hilanthropic efforts, those measures might have been in- 

efinitely retarded or clogged with provisions and com- 
promises which might have robbed them of more than half 
their effects. 

The essay on the Human Understanding, is as 
a philosophical treatise, what Mr. Matthew Arnold 
has described Johnson's ‘‘ Lives of the Poets as 
being in general literature, a point de refere, a guid- 
ing mark. It is a book which the young student 
of psychology would do well to master in detail, and 
to which he should refer his subsequent reading. 
All the knowledge which he may afterwards 
acquire will easily fall under Locke's classification, 
so strengthening instead of burdening the memory. 
Mr. Fowler has given a concise but sufficient ac- 
count of this work, one that might be used with 
advantage as an introduction to the formal study of 
it. He has shown also the relation it bears to 
philosophy generally, both English and continental, 
and has pointed out what is not sufficiently noticed 
at the present time—that the recognition of heredi- 
tary tendencies is a larger acknowledgment of the 
a priort element in 3 than was possible in 
Locke's time. 

A chapter is devoted to Locke's theological 
writings, which was almost unnecessary, except, 
perhaps, for historical purposes. Locke was far 
from being a deist; he accepted revelation as 
„natural reason enlarged by a new set of discoveries 
communicated by God immediately, which reason 
vouches the truth of, by the testimony and proofs 
it gives, that they come from God.“ But under this 
treatment it is difficult to discover any difference 
between theology and philosophy, except that the 
former involves the name of God. So with Locke's 
ethical teaching; it was modern utilitarianism 
resting upon a theological basis, just as his revela- 
tion rested upon a historical basis. It is not very 
wonderful that as Locke's philosophy lost in 
Berkeley its material substratum, and under Hume 
its mental, so his theology should, in the next gene- 
ration, lose its supernatu: | element, and his morals 
their theological ground. Mr. Fowler's criticisms 
seem to us very judicious, and his suggestions fruit- 
ful. Locke as an educational reformer is almost 
as antiquated as Locke, the theologian. His trea- 
tise on the subject has been recently edited and 
published, but the value of the publication is due 
chiefly to the notes and criticisms of its editor. 
Locke's thought was upon the young gentleman of 
family, who would, in the natural course of things, 
go to the university, make the grand tour, and settle 
down as squire or man of the world. The ideal 
which Locke proposed was not the finished scholar, 
but the finished gentleman. 

This volume concludes with a short chapter on 
‘Locke's Influence on Thought,” in which the 
development of his philosophy is traced in later 
years, and the effect which his writings produced in 
France and Germany. It closes with a just estimate 
of Locke's power and a generous recognition of his 
spirit and sincerity. 
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LIECUT.-COLONELBCTLER S ROVINGS.* 
CoLox RL But ver has, we think, done well to re- 
print the papers, which form the bulk of this 


and conduct the reader to very different parts of the 
earth, they are pervaded by one dominant motive. 


By Lieut.-Colonel W. F. 


Butler, C.B. Isbister and Co. 


Alike in the Far West,in the bare fever-smitten wilds 
of Cyprus, in the defiles of Zululand, and the hills 
of Afghanistan, he is intent upon removing miscon- 
ceptions about native races, and the methods that 
obtain in our dealings with them, as well 
as indicating, with practical ends full in 
view, the methods which ought to obtain, and 
which would often issue in very different relations. 
Colonel Butler is a soldier, who, in several enter- 
prises, has highly distinguished himself. Most of 
our readers will remember that he did a daring 
deed in the Red River expedition, and aided effec. 
tually in bringing that little matter to a speedy 
settlement. He has been in South Africa, he has 
been in Cyprus, and he has been rewarded with a 
permanent staff — It says much for his 
manliness and independence that he can write as 
he does in this book. For his chapters on Zululand 
and Afghanistan are severe strictures on the policy 
which this country for so long followed, and which 
has, in regard to both these countries, been so dis- 
astrously exposed by the pressure of events them- 
selves, and alike as to its folly and its impracticable- 
ness. In a Journey of a Man and a Dog,“ we 
have a fine vein of humanity; and throughout these 
papers, we have ample proof that Colonel Butlker’s 
hand has not lost its cunning. They are full of 
vivid picture, of graphic descriptive passages, and 
here and there we have most striking portraits. ‘That 
of““ Manship,” for instance, is really powerful, with 
its characteristic reserve and quiet humour. Rut, 
after all, the most valuable part of the book is just 
that which is likely to be missed by the ordinary 
reader. It is a kind of prefatory introduction in 
which Colonel Butler gathers up into definite point, 
and by way of direct illustration, the gist of all 
that he had said incidentally in the treatment of 
the main topics in the book. If what Colonel 
Butler hints be true, then there are persons in high 
aco who have not yet got their deserts. Pro- 

ably it would be contrary to etiquette (and military 
etiquette is, as we know, very strict, and favourable 
to the making of martinets) for Colonel Butler to 
have spoken more plainly, but, in some points of 
view, he has spoken plainly enough; and it should 
be the business of the Press to emphasize his state- 
ments, where etiquette has in any way restrained 
his expression of them. He is plain enough, how- 
ever, in his manner of telling how little native wars 
are got up, and we must make room for a little 
ene from that section of his introduction as 
ollows :-— 

There is nothing more easy,” said a veteran Cape states- 
man to the writer, “than to get up a war in South Africa. 
If I had only known that the Government wanted such 
— I could have given them a score of Kaffir wars in my 

ime. 

He spoke the soberest truth. A wild or semi-wild man is 
always ready to fight if wrong be put upon him. It is the 
only method of obtaining redress or vengeance that he 
knows of. He has no means of separating the acts of irre- 
sponsible white men from the Government under which they 
live. The only government he can understand is that per- 
sonal rule which makes the chief and the subject alike 
answerable ; and hence every trader carries with him, in his 
dealings with natives, the character of the nation to which he 
belongs. Yet wherever I have gone, among wild or semi- 
wild men, I have found one idea prevalent in the minds of 
white men trading with natives. That idea was that it was 
perfectly fair and legitimate to cheat the wild man in every 
possible way. 

One 2 years ago it was considered right to cheat 
the black man out of his liberty, and to sell him asa slave. 
To-day it is the natural habit of thought to cheat the 
black man out of his land or out of his cattle. In the coast 
region of Natal the coin known as a florin is called among 
the natives a Scotch half-crown.” The reason of the title 
is simple. A few years ago an enterprising North Briton 
went to trade with the natives in that part of the country. 
He did not barter—he paid cash for what he bought. 
Curiously enough he always tendered half-crowns in pay- 
ment. Months later the natives found that their half-crowns 
were worth only two shillings each, and since that time the 
florin along the coast bears the name of Scotchman.” 
Instances of a similar kind could be multiplied until the 
reader would be tired of their iteration. 

As the widest rivers have their sources in rills, so have our 
wars ——ů— their — in the state of petty theft 
and retaliation thus produced. A native is cheated in 
trade, he discovers the fraud, and later on commits a theft in 
retaliation. Instantly the colony rings with the outrage. 
The news is quickly taken up by that large class of idler, 
loafer, transport-rider, trader, persons to whom war brings a 
harvest of gold, and with whom inall parts of the world war 
will ever be popular. The position becomes what is called 
“strained,” and then there is only needed a governor 
hungry for the addition of letters to his name, to let loose the 
tide and begin a little war, which costs Great Britain four 
hundred or five hundred pounds for every negro shot. 

Then, with regard especially to South Africa, 
Colonel Butler has brought out very clearly the evil 
that our army has suffered from association with 
Colonial levies, got together under such circum- 
stances as pave the way for demoralisation in any 
association with them. On this point it is clear 
that he could say much more than he does say; but 
surely, when he suggests that our soldiery in South 


volume, because, though they are varied in interest | Africa was so demoralised that it had recourse to 
_ cave-smoking of fugitive women and children, he has 


said enough. It is almost incredible, but it seems 
to be true. What would Wellington have thought 
of this? What would Lord Clyde have thought of 
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it? What even would Sir Charles Napier have 
thought of fit? Not to speak of the demoralisation, 
which is something after all, what is to be said of 
the discipline? We can only justify ourselves by 
letting Colonel Butler speak :— 


Let no man imagine either that for our own troops these 
wars have in them even the common attribute of school- 
ing.” Sorry schools these to learn the steadiness, the dis- 
cipline, or the morale which would meet in a fair field of 
European fight the Pomeranian battalions or the men who 
crossed the Balkans in mid-winter. “May it never be my 
kate,“ said to the writer of these pages one whose experience 
of troops in war ranged over every campaign of the last 
thirty years in all parts of the globe, “to find myself on a 
European battle-field with an army trained in a South 
African campaign.“ He was right. The cave-smokers of 
Algeria made but a sorry show when pitted against sterner 
stuff than Kabyle fugitives; yet Algeria was not the only 
part of Africa where cave-smoking warfare was widely 
practised, and where science coolly blew helpless women and 
children into atoms in the burrows to which they had fled 
in terror. 


SOME RECENT POETRY.* 


Mr. W. H. Mattock’s volume of juvenile poems 
(1) contains so much of originality and unexpected 
grace that we must apologise for having, in the 
great = of other matters, so long left it un- 
noticed. It is in its own way a phenomenon of 
literature. Mr. Mallock has done us the service of 
attaching to each m the date at which it was 
written ; and we have, therefore, the opportunity 
of tracing out his progress in poetical feeling and 
power of expression in quite an unusual way. The 
first poem A Child’s Love Song“ (composed in a 
swing) was written when he was only eight years 
old, and here it is :— 

The breezes are sighing 
About me, above me! 


O, I should be happy 
If Celia would love me! 


But without Celia’s love 
The breezes may blow ; 

And, for all that I care, 
To the devil may go. 

This has form, a semblance of passion, and what 
we believe no other poem ever written at that age 
has—humour ; and that humour—more remarkable 
still—allied with cynical indifference. It is the 
expression merely that is in any respect childish. 
The thought, the experience, the mixed motives of 
the piece, if we may so speak, are distinctly mature ; 
and not only mature, but like the utterance of one 
somewhat fadé. Itis, to our mind, a quite urac- 
countable performance for a child of eight. And 
the remarkable thing does not cease there. As we 
go on we find the qualities reversed—the expres- 
sion becomes less childish, the thought and feeling 
sometimes really more so. Of course, in the second 
half of the — there are poems with a deal of 
artifice in their construction, which Mr. Mallock 
wrote about eighteen or nineteen ; but these we put 
out of account. ‘‘A May Idyl” and one or two of 
the sonnets are very good; but there is a lack of 
freshness as if the poet had soon exhausted him- 
self. The publishers have made it a most beauti- 
ful book in its square form and vellum binding. 


A volume of a very different character and scope 
is“ Records, and other Poems, by the late Robert 
Leighton (2), which, though it is not stated to 
be a reprint, is really so.- It is many years since 
we read these poems—or the bulk of them—with 
the liveliest appreciation, admiringjthe wealth of their 
finely-meditative thought, the quaint fancy, and 
sometimes the deep inner experiences they betrayed. 
The writer was clearly an exceptional man, as he 
is an ——— poet. Helacked wholly dramatic 
power, and also some of the elements that go for so 
much as regards popularity; but he had a vein of 
his own—a nad — kind of voice and a most 
individual accent; and over and above he was 
distinctively athinker. At the close of this volume 
we have a series of Scottish poems, which show 
that he had power over character, and not a little 
humour. These qualities should have done some- 
thing for him as a popular poet. Popularity has 
not hitherto, however, — his reward. We under- 
stand that Mr. Leighton was, up to the time of 
his lamented death, a busy man of business, which 
makes these poems and the great culture they 
show all the more remarkable. The blank 
verse of The Records is sweet and fluent, not 
seldom subtle. In the Musings” we have touches 
of real lyrical power, and it is only in a narrow and 
restricted sense that his motto under the name of 
„Garland can apply to him :— 


He lacked the cultured mind, so richly prized, 
But in the wastes of soul found endless choosings, 
And culled a garland, not to be despised, 
Of transient thoughts and musings. 
The three last lines are expressively clear and 
true. We should not omit to say that the volume 
i. in every way beautiful, and that there is a very 
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fine etched portrait of the author, which adds 
much to its value. 

There is not a little that is true and sweet, natural 
and full of fine observation, in Verses by Emily 
Marion Harris (3). She has lyrical movement, not 
a little insight into nature, and a feeling for simple 
rhythm. We have been particularly pleased with 
London Trees and London Birds,” “A Stan- 
dard Rose, and “ A City Pageant, and we feel we 
are not going too far in prophecying that we shall 
yet have higher things from Miss Harris. 

Mrs. Mackarness has certainly done the public a 
service, as well as fulfilled a duty to her father’s 
memory, in collecting and publishing Songs and 
Poems from 1819—1879, by J. R. Planché (4). 
There is a vein of light graceful ease and gaiety in 
some of these poems which makes them worthy of 
preservation, though not a few of them are essen- 
tially vers d’oceasion. Mr. Planché was not in the 
strict sense a poet, but he was a nimble versifier, 
and a man of high cultivation and intellectual 
energy. These poems appeal to a special class, 
and by that class they will doubtless receive a very 
warm welcome. The “ Irish Melodies,” and From 
the French, please us best. We have great pleasure 
in commending this volume to all readers who have 
a penchant for the kind of verse which it contains. 

‘‘ Lyrics and Elegies, by Charles Newton Scott 
(5), contains much that shows fine sentiment, great 
cultivation, and remarkable facility of rhythm. 
The defect is lack of force, originality, and general 
creative instinct. ‘‘ The Lays of the Months are 
very good, but the Echoes of Hellas are some- 
what disappointing, as are the translations from 
Heine, but The Pilgrimage to Kévlaar,” is one of 
the most trying pieces to render. We doubt not 
that, by a large circle, this small volume will be 
welcomed with great appreciation and interest. 


„Dolores (6) is a somewhat curious poem. If 
it had been told in the first person it might have 
been better; for it is a fictitious biography. Dolores 
is loved both by Rex and Nigel. She loves Rex 
and dislikes Nigel; but Nigel is not thus to be 
beaten off; he thrusts his society on the heroine, if 
not worse than that; he finds Rex with her on 
one occasion, and avenges himself by fighting with 
Rex, and so seriously injuring him that Rex becomes 
mad, and is lost to the heroine—nought but his 
corporal frame left. Then, after a time, Dolores 
devotes herself to a young man—so devotes herself 
to him that she falls in love, a love that is not 
returned, of course, and she is left to find her joy in 
some of those pursuits open to “lorn’’ women. She 
does find it in doing good, in helping the poor and 
needy, &c., Ke. We do not know whether the 
author means to preach a serious sermon to the 
helpless spinsterhood, who, we trust, will only, in 
few cases, bring to the work the special knowledge 
which belongs to Dolores on various matters. We 
must add that the verse, though here and there 
irregular, and with bad and bastard half-cockney 
rhymes, is occasionally vigorous and original, and 
the plan of the poem independent, and that, on the 
whole, the poem deserves better welcome than it is 
likely toget. One or two of the songs are good, and 
this, perhaps, is the best :— 

Hither come the breezes 

Bringing peals of music, 

Louder still and louder, 
Through the waving trees : 

Bells across the water 

Like the voice of spirits ; 

Now they swell, now languish 
In faintest melodies. 

Oftimes they are ringing 

With a hallowed triumph, 

Love's completed blezsing 
Telling all around. 

Or, on holy Sabbath, 

Call to peaceful worship 


Old and young together, 
With inviting sound. 


Placid through the twilight, 

Inthe summer evenings 

(Clden customs keeping), 
Rings the curfew bell. 

Sometimes clanging slowly, 

With repeated pauses— 

As if heavenward listening — 
Tolls the funeral knell. 


RAMBLES AMONG THE HILLS.* 


Ir is needless to introduce Mr. Jennings to the 
reader, or, if not needless, it should be so. His 
“Field Paths and Green Lanes was, and is, one 
of the most attractive books of pedestrian travel, 
and his ‘‘ Rambles Among the Hills the work 
before us—will rank with that work. The secret 
of this attractiveness is easily to be discovered. 
Mr. Jennings, in the first place, is always on good 
terms with himself; then he has a natural taste 
for scenery, and is a lover of old houses. This 
leads us to say that these two are not always found 
together. Both have their foundation in susceptibi- 


* Rambles Among the Hills. By Louis J. Jennings. John 
Murray. 
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| lity of feeling and of sentiment ; but to love old houses 


one must also have both imagination and personal 
sympathy. Your imagination peoples the houses 
with the men and women of the past, and your 
human sympathies induce you to take an interest 
in them because of these people. Sometimes, in- 
deed, a house is admired for its own sake, but when 
that is the case the origin of the admiration will be 
found to be simply artistic. 

Now, Mr. Jennings, besides being what we have 
described him as being, has a charmingly natural 
style, without which, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
his books, with all their other qualities, would not 
be meng apes readable any more than a count 
history is readable. The style is simple, — 
often picturesque, without being ornamental, and 
often humorous. He is, in fact, a charming com- 
panion, and very glad we should be to have such a 
companion. | 

First, Mr. Jennings takes us to the Peak dis- 
trict, which the reader may say has been suffi- 
ciently well-trodden already. But our pedestrian 
does not, for the most part, take the well-trodden 
paths, or, if he does, he sees what others do not 
see—excepting, of course, the present reader and 
the present writer. On the first page we make the 
acquaintance of a knife-grinder, as needy” as Can- 
ning's, but one who has a tale to tell. Mr. Jen- 
nings, of course, and very wisely, makes his 
acquaintance—as he does with a great many per- 
sons in his travels, always bringing before you 
some phase of character or some bit of old expe- 
rience that makes you stop and think as you 
quietly read. Leaving the knife-grinder, we are 
taken, with many incidents, through Chatsworth. 
Haddon Hall and its neighbourhood follow. If 
the reader has been there he will be charmed in 
reading Mr. Jennings’ refreshing descriptions; if 
he has not been there Mr. Jennings will charm 
him sufficiently to induce him to go. We go on 
to Eyam, and this is how Mr. Jennings will tell a 
— story :— 

While looking at the outside of the church, and adm 
the fine old cross in the church , & boy offered to go 
find the sexton. But it turned out that the sexton was at 
that moment deep in a grave, from which secure retreat it 
was difficult to dislodge him, and therefore the boy brought 
his wife in his stead. She was a plain and simple woman, 
bearing upon her face the marks 4 a hard life, and, perhaps, 
more her fair share of trouble. She told me that one 


of her sons was at home, but had only earned 2s. 3d. in two 
weeks. He was a shoemaker by trade, the making of shoes 


being one of the staple industries of Eyam, and lead-mini 


the other. But for some time past both have been in a 

way, for nobody seems to care to buy the shoes, and the 
lead is no longer in demand. Lead is so cheap,” said the 
woman, that they cannot earn anything by working at it. 
Our trade is all gone.“ 

Thus saying she 5 the door of the church, the most 
interesting feature of which is an aisle tothe memory of the 
Rev. W. Mompesson, who laboured among the plague- 
stricken community here throughout the year of terror, 1665, 
when, out of the 350 inhabitants of Eyam, 267 perished 
miserably, and were put to rest beneath the fields which 
they had tilled. In one field there is a stone over a family 
of seven persons, all of whom died in a week, and were 
dragged, as tradition says, to this spot by their mother, and 
there buried. The stones over their remains are still to be 
seen. Mr. Mompesson closed his church, and held service in 
the open air, in a lovely ravine, and isolated his unhappy 
parishioners so that the contagion should not spread. It 
was his mournful lot to see his own wife fall a victim to the 
scourge, but he never ceased to do his duty, endeavouring 
to the last to turn the thoughts and hopes of his ged wy 
to the only sure and unfailing source of comfort un all 
sorrows and disasters. The aisle, which is dedicated to 
this faithful follower of his Master, is scarcely worthy of 
his name, and the ancient cross outside might have been 
made a more suitable memorial to both husband and wife. 
There is a stone over Mrs. Mom n’s grave, with her name 
inscribed upon it. I have cleaned the letters out with 
a stone very often,” said the sexton's wife, but the moss 
soon filla them upagain. As I was telling you, sir, I have a 
son in India in the 17th Hussars, and last May another one, 
a third, enlisted inthe Artillery. It is very hard.“ 

„But not harder,” said I, “ than to make shoes at Eyam 
which nobody will buy.” 

* No, sir, but it is hard to bring up sons and then lose 
them.” 


So we pass, rambling to right or loft, through 
Bakewell, and on, of course, to Buxton. Hard- 
wicke Hall, also, is visited, and Bolsover Castle. 
Mr. Jennings says that this castle affected him 
in a peculiar way—a kind of Mrs. Radcliffe 
feeling. He is proof against ghosts, but any place 
where Bess of — 4 om once lived might natu- 
rally one pir unpleasant impressions. But there 


is a ghost story—quite modern—about Bolsover, 
and thus it is told: 


We went down stairs, below the house itself, to the 
cellars and passages which are said to be the remains of the 
Norman structure. There was a high vaulted roof to the 
chamber now used as a kitchen, and an ancient stone passage 
connected it with a sort of crypt, beneath which, as the 
old woman said—and [ can neither verify nor rove her 
account, but am content to take it as I received it—is a 
church, never opened since the days of William de Peverell, 
cr Peveril, son of William the Conqueror. Our voices had 
a hollow sound ; my footsteps awakened echoes from every 
corner. There must be some large empty space beneath 
the stone floor, but what it was used for in other days no one 
seems to know. They say it has never been opened or 
examined, The chamber in which I stood was sufficiently 


strange—it might have been a wizard’s cave, and all the 
world asleep. This,” I said in jest, “is where all your noises 
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A ghosts come from. But the old woman answered quite 
— „It is, sir; and when the family are here the 
servants sometimes will not come down except by twos and 
threes. Oh, many people have seen things here besides 
me. Something bad has been done here, sir, and when 
they open that church below they'll find it out. Just where 
you stand, by that door, I have several times seen a lady and 
gentleman—on!y for a moment or two—for theycome like a 
flash. When I have been sitting in the kitchen, not thinkin 
of any such thing, they stood there—the gentleman wit 
ruffles on, the lady witha scarf round her waist. I never 
believed in ghosts, but I have seen them. I am used to it 
now, and don’t mind it. But we do not like the noises, be- 
cause they disturb us. Not long ago my husband, who 
comes here at night, and I, conld not sleep at all, and we 
thought at last that somebody had got shut up in the castle, 
for some children had been here that day. So we lit a 
candle and went all over it, but there was nothing, only the 
noises following us, and keeping on worse than ever after we 
left the rooms, though they stopped while we were in them.“ 
An old woman's dream or idle tate, no doubt, but there is an 
atmosphere about the house which makes one half believe 
it. For it is, as I set out by saying, a sombre and ghostly 
house, and I had got far on my way to Chesterfield before I 
had shaken its influences entirely from my spirit. The 
approaches to Chesterfield will effectually unloose the 
stoutest grip of legend or fable. 

Leaving the author to say where, also, he went 
in this district—to the Kinderscout among other 
plaees, and all about the Dukeries; we meet 
with him in his next tour through Sussex. One 
would fancy him to be a Sussex man, for he leaves 
the reader with the very distinct impression that 
there is no county equal to that county. His 
rambles among the South Downs were taken in 
every direction. This will show his love of them 


There is no month, scarcely even a day, when the South 
Downs hereabouts have not their charm, even during the 
gloomy reign of winter, when the east wind whips over 
them with gs of steel. The varying seasons all present 
new pictures to the eye. Ona January day, after a fall of 
snow, the round-topped hills look like white rollers in the 
Atlantic, and one could almost fancy oneself standing on 
the deck of a ship, with the billows coming tumbling in on 
every side. At night the clouds and hills seem to blend, the 
difference between one and the other being perhaps indicated 
only by the pale light of a young crescent moon above. As 
summer approaches, violets and cowslips bedeck the grass, 
the bloom on the furze shines like a sheet of gold, and as 
the year advances, numberless wild flowers make the hill- 
sides brighter than a garden. And thus the charm varies, 
but never ceases, for the hills never look quite the same two 
hours together. At night there are such effects of light 
upon them from moon and stars that a sense of awe steals 
into the mind, and when the wild winds are out, tearing 
over sen and land, and shrieking like the voices of the lost, 
one seems to be wandering in some weird land under an 
enchanter’s wand. No wonder that the Sussex people of old 
used to believe in ghosts, fairies, and bei of another 
world, and that the midnight screech of the owl, or the 
sharp bark of the fox, seemed to their startled ears like the 
cries of the dead and gone from the old churchyard. 


We are told, also, of the peculiar attachment of 
Sussex people to their county, and that, perhaps, 
is the reason why so many old houses are to be 
found there. Mr. Jennings says— 


Even the cottages are often found to retain uninjured the 
picturesque features which their builders gave them two or 
three centuries ago, for it must be remembered that Sussex 

le of all classes cling with more than the ordinary 
— of Englishmen to the old home. It is nota roving 
population. As Mr. Lower has remarked,“ It is a compara- 
tively rare thing to find any family, gentle or * 
migrating from Sussex to other parts of England.” The 
yeomanry have forthe most part disappeared, but many of 
the rich or powerful families still exist. The Ashburnhams, 
as Mr. Shirley points out in his Noble and Gentle Men of 
England,” have held their estates between 700 and 800 
ears—from the reign of Henry the Second, “and probably 
rem a much earlier iod ;” the Gorings having been 
landowners in Sussex since the time of Edward the Second; 
the Pelhams have been a most important Sussex family“ 
since the reign of Edward the Third; the Gages have been 
found at Firle ever since 1475 ; the Barttelots have lived at 
Stopham, near Pullborough, since 1420, and trace back their 
ancestry to Adam de Bartelott, “ said to be of Norman 
origin. In regard to some of these families, Mr. Lower has 
pointed out that wembers of them are or were to be found in 
very humble circumstances. At Ringmer there usci to live 
a rat-catcher named Thomas Pelham, said to be descended 
from the true stock, aud the name of Shelley is still to be 
seen over many a shop door. Even servants, the most rest- 
less of beings, are supposed to stick longer to one place in 
Sussex than is commonly the case in other counties. 


All over this district, down to Brighton anu 
Eastbourne, Mr. Jennings wanders, ever seeing 
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but not remarkable.—Discontent and Danger in India, 
by A. K. O’Connell, M.A. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) is 
the work of an extremely careful observer. It is 
critical, but not too much so. Its practical suggestions 
are valuable, and should be read by all those who are 
interested in the welfare of the great country which we 
have made to be dependent upon us.—In Pilgrim’s 
Land for the Homeward Bound, arranged by J. William. 
son (Hatchards) the reader will find well-selected extracts 
from many authors relating to various aspects of the 
Christian life in expectation. This will be found to be 
a suitable gift book.—In The Cup of Consolation, by 
an Invalid (Hodder and Stoughton), will be found 
plain thoughts with pleasant extracts for those in 
trouble. A great deal in this volume will be new to 
many readera.—The Future of Palestine, by B. Walker 
(J. Nisbet and Co.), deals with a subject which has 
been a most interesting one for hundreds of years. The 
writer suggests an international arrangement for the 
Christian occupation of Palestine, but many of his ideas 
are very fantastic. For instance, there are to be 
neither railways nor factories in the land; houses are 
to be built under boards of contract, &c. The author, 
by his want of common-sense, has missed writing a 

ood book. We are glad to see a second edition ‘of the 

ev. J. Baldwin Brown’s Christian Policy of Life. (C. 
Kegan Paul and Co.) This isthe best book of its kind 
for young men—wise, suggestive, and practical.—Con- 
fession: its Ethical and Bocial Aspect, by J. Thornley 
(Macmillan and Co.) is an 2 and compre- 
hensive review of this question. This book is the Burney 
Prize of Cambri University, and well has its author 
justified its selection. So able a young writer gives pro- 
mise of a great future. Sermons for Boys and Girls, 
by Mr. Harris, of Maidstone and others (Dickinson) are 
good and not good. Some of them—and that is saying 
a great deal—are very suitable, but the majority are 
not. In fact, sermons to children must be spoken.— 
A Model Superintendent, by H. Clay Turnbull (Hodder 
and Stoughton) will be found very acceptable to Sun- 
day-school teachers. It contains the life of Mr. Hen 
Haven, of New England, the record of which is given wit 
fine feeling and good taste—Woman Outside Chris- 
tendom, by J. G. Maudley (Triibner and Co.), is stated 
by the author to be the result of a lecture delivered to 
working men. It is admirably put together, and very 
complete both in matter and arrangement.— Two 
Rose Trees. Py Mrs. Minnie Douglas. (Griffith 
and Farran.) he twin sisters, Daisy and Lily, 
whose adventures run side by side with the adventures 
of the two rose trees, are the daughters of a lady who 
has lost husband and fortune at one blow. There is, 
however, a m about the lost fortune which Mrs. 
Morton sets herself to discover, for which pu she 
goes to Australia in search of documents. Meantime 
the sisters have various pleasant and unpleasant expe- 
riences, in all finding comfort in tending the beloved 
rose trees, which accompany them even to school. 
Finally Mrs. Morton recovers the lost papers, and every- 
thing turns out prosperouslv. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


Dr. Pusry.—Dr. Pusey, who is now 80 years of age, has 
announced that he will commence a course of lectures, as 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University, at Christ 
Church, on Wednesday, January 26th, on Prophetic Psalms, 
and other Prophecies of Christ.” 

RIrvatists AND THE Law or Enaitanp.—The Rev. J. 
Llewelyn Davies writes: It appears that Mr. Dale did not 
think it wrong to give tothe Court of Queen’s Bench Division 
an undertaking that he would not officiate in the church of 
St. Vedast, or even go to the church on Sunday, December 
12. Lord Coleridge, evidently implying that he feared Mr. 
Dale might be conscientiously unable to make this promise, 
said, ‘There must be no conscientious feeling that he must 
go there on Sunday.’ Mr. Dale, with this aspect of the 
matter thus presented to his mind, gave the undertaking, 
and he was, therefore, released from custody for that Sunday. 
Mr. Dale will hardly plead that what he could conscientiously 
do for one Sunday he could not do for two Sundays and more. 
But though the undertaking to absent himself from St. 
Vedast’s altogether would not be against his conscience, it 
is evident that it would be very much against his feelings, 
and that he might choose to remain in prison rather than 
do what would be so distasteful to him. Micht not a much 
easier concession be sufficient? If he would only promise 
not to interfere with the performance of the service at St. 
Vedast’s by his legal substitute in such a manner as to 
create disorder and a scandal, his prosecutors might feel 
themselves able to ask for his release. This would imply no 
submission to a non-ecclesiastical Court. It would only be 
an engagement to pay due respect to a sacred place and ser- 
vice. Mr. Dale might make his formal protest by going to 
the church and offering to perform the service in the manner 
he thinks right, and then he might yield quietly to the force 


something fresh, and telling of it with a beautiful | of the law in the person of his substitute. The assurance 


freshness of style. Some of his walks, we are glad 
to note, were taken in winter. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the country is always best seen at 
other seasons of the year. One of the best walks 
we ever enjoyed was from Leatherhead up Box Hill 
in a driving snow-storm, and well were we re- 
warded when we reached the top. But such re- 
wards are to be had almost every day by those who 
have the sympathy to win them. 
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BRIEF NOTICES. 


Bethlehem to Olivet, by John Palmer (Church of 
— — Sunday- school Institute), will be found to be a 
well-arranged guide for Sunday-school teachers. There is 
— information in the Notes. - TRñe Path of the Just, 
by R. Wilkes Glossop, B. A. (Kerby and Endean) exhibits 
in vivid language and Evangelical thought the rewards 
of the righteous.—Dr. Stanley Leathes’ Studies in 
Genesis (Elliot Stock), consists of twelve addresses on 
subjects from the time of the Creation to the time of 
Joseph. They are scholarly and sometimes suggestive, 
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might be given to the Bishop or to any neutral person whom 
Mr. Dale might prefer. If the churchwardens refused to 
trike advantage of an honourable undertaking to this effect, 
in whatever way it — 7 be given, they would alienate 
some portion of the public feeling from their cause.“ 

Tue Guy's Hosprrat Scanpats.—A meeting, over which 
Mr. Cohen, M.P., presided, was held in London on Wed- 
nesday evening, to consider what steps it would be desir 
ale to take in reference to the unsatisfactory condition 
of Guy's Hospital. The principal resolution carried was 
one in favour of a Royal Commission to inquire into and 
report on the management of the institution. One of the 
speakers remarked that men went to the hospital to be 
cured; but if they were brought into contact with “ sisters ” 
dressed as those were dressed, they began to think that 
they had no chance of getting better, but had come there 
solely to be prepared for another world. The medical 
profession would tell them that sucha feeling as this was 
highly prejudicial. It was never intended to turn Guy’s 
into a Ritualistic institution, nor that old medical officers 
should be dismissed for a “sisterhood’’ who understood 
nothing of what they pretended to perform. The old 
chaplain had been pensioned, although thefunds were not 
prosperous, to make room for a cle n of Ritualistic 
tendencies, and this was followed by the appointment of a 


matron—Mother Superior, he thought she was called—who 
brought with her the sisterhood. If a Royal Commission 
was appointed they should find out whether it was legal for 
the treasurer, at a time when it was contemplated to close 
two of the wards for want of funds, to spend 23,000 in 
decorating his private residence. In this institution the 
sisters thought half-past five o’clock in the morning was 
the proper time to scrub the floors of the wards, and insisted 
upon doing so, so that there might be “ early celebration,” 
against the protests of the doctors, who said that half-past 
eight would be the better time All this was a crying 
shame, and if the Royal Commission was appointed, a state 
of things would be brought to light which would astonish 
the public. 

Non-PaRisHIONERS AND THE New Buriat Act.—The 
Staffordshire Sentinel reports that on Monday, Nov. 1, the 
funeral of the late Mr. Richard Hodson, of Longton, was 
the unlooked-for cause of a strange scene. During Mr. 
Hodson’s last illness, tae Rev. S. Vincent, Wesleyan mini- 
ster, was most assiduous in his ministrations, and Mr. 


_ Hodson had expressed a wish that he (Mr. Vincent) should 


officiate at his funeral. Due notice was given to the Vicar 
of Edensor, in whose graveyard the deceased had a vault, 
so that the necessary arrangements might be made; but 
about three hours before the time appointed for the proces- 
sion to start to the ground, notice was sent to Mr. Vincent 
that, owing to Mr. Hodson not being a parishioner, the 
right of allowing Mr. Vincent to conduct the service would 
be refused. The funeral party proceeded, however, to the 
church, and on the right of reading the service in the church, 
or at the grave, being again denied to the Nonconformist 
minister, the coffin was removed from the hearse, placed 
upon a bier, andthe Rev. S. Vincent read the burial service 
over the corpse in the public street. The curate then wished 
the corpse to be taken into the church, for the Church of 
England service to be read, but to this the friends of the 
deceased demurred, and the body was conveyed to the grave, 
when that portion of the service set apart for recital there 
was duly read. The occurrence has caused considerable in- 
dignation, and no doubt further steps will be taken to test 
the legality of the vicar’s objection. 


WAYSIDE GOSSIP. 


Tue Secretary of the Central Throat and Ear Hospital, 
where the medical use of alcohol in the cure of disease is 
not forbidden, gives some remarkable statistics showing the 
extent to which it can be dispensed with. He states that 
the expense of stimulants for the year ending Lady-day 
last, during which time 4,483 out-patients and 63 in-patients 
were under treatment in that hospital, was only one shil- 
ling! For,the ensuing nine months six shillings’ worth of 
alcohol was used in the case of 2,919 out-patients and 76 
in-patients—that being the price of brandy for one patient 
suffering from consumption, with an exceptionally low 
pulse and frequent fainting attacks. This fact, Mr. Ker- 
shaw thinks, “forms an important element of success in 
results,” and he adds that their rule is, whenever stima- 
lants appear to be indicated, to first try the effect of in- 
crease of animal food, of milk, or of eggs.” 


The death of Mr. Frank Buckland, who styled himself 
“ Fisherman and Zoologist, at the early age for fifty-four, 
is a great public loss. Inheriting from his father, Dr. 
Buckland, the great geological Dean, a taste for physical 
science and natural history, he became, perhaps, the most 
eminent student and exponent of fish culture, and the re- 
sults of his persevering researches were freely given to the 
public in the daily papers and in Land and Water—the last 
of which he started. Since 1867 Mr. Buckland has been 
Inspector of Salmon Fisheries for England and Wales, and 
his untiring and successful efforts to improve the produc- 
tion of that great article of food are well known. All 
other branches of the finny tribe, herrings and oysters in 
particular, were taken under his protection; his official re- 
ports on these subjects were both masterly and interesting ; 
while his Museum of Econdmical Fish Culture at South 
Kensington, established at his own expense, was probably 
the completest of the kind. To him also, in conjunction 
with Mr. Youl, Australia and New Zealand are indebted for 
the salmon-trout that now stock their rivers. 


Many months ago a cargo of frozen meat was brought to 
London from Australia, and a banquet was given at which 
the Antipodean viands were said to be unexceptionable. 
Nevertheless, owing to some unexplained reasons, no regular 
traffic in dead meat from Australia was established. Once 
more the experiment has been tried. The great ocean 
steamer, the Orient, which has just made one of the 
quickest passages, via the Suez Canel, on record, brought 
over large quantities of frozen meat, and critics agree in 
saying that it was in a perfectly fresh condition, and but 
for a slight difference in flavour and colour, could not be 
distinguished from English beef and mutton. It may be 
the enterprise is now declared to succeed, for there is no 
doubt that Australian mutton can be supplied in London at 
fourpence a pound, and we get large supplies of wholesome 
dead meat from the United States week by week, which the 
public buy without knowing whence it comes. It remains 
to be seen whether our colonists at the other side of the 
globe can successfully compete with their Trans-Atlantic 
rivals. The latter promise unlimited supplies of oxen and sheep 
from the prairies of the Western States,which will be sent from 
New York to Liverpool by steamer. At present they are kept 


out cf our ports by the strictness of the Contagious Dis- 


eases Act’; and in the renewed attempt of Congress to legis- 
late on the subject, we have a clear admission of the great 
prevalence of disease among the flocks and herds reared in 
the States. Yankee enterprise is, however, rarely baffled, 
and we may ere long see Mr. C. S. Read's prediction 
realised, that American fresh beef will be sold at Liverpool 
for sixpence a pound. 

Mr. Samuel Budgett, the well-known mercuant of Bristol, 


— 
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emulating the erample of Mr. Thomas Hughes, is founding 


an English colony in Douglas County, Wisconsin, where he 
owns some thousands of acres of land on the south shore of 
Lake Superior, near the Brule River. The new settlement 
is yet in its infancy, only a few forty-acre lots having been 
marked out, and some log-cabins erected ready for the new 
comers in the spring—who are to be only men of good 
character and possessed of some means. The land is said to 
be well-suited for grain and grasses, and what are called the 
lumbering camps near by are expected to furnish a good 
market. The town site which is to be laid out is some 
twenty miles from Superior and Duluth, but the roads have 
yet to be made. It will not do to be too sanguine as to the 
success of these_English colonies in Western America. Mr. 
Hughes’ experiment in the Cumberland Hills‘of Tennessee is 
being se\erely criticised in the State. A Mr. T. B. Nichol- 
son, a civil engineer connected with the Cincinnati Southern 
Railway, recently told an interviewer that the soil of Rugby 
is thin and sandy ; that the raising of corn and wheat can 
never be made profitable; that the site is eight miles from a 
railway; that the colonists are “too genteel” to do the 
rough manual work required in a new settlement; and 
that the title of the colonists to the land is defective. 
Probably all these grave objections are not well founded, 
or Mr. Hughes, who has lately described the condition 
and prospects of the settlement, would have noticed them. 
We hope that they are mainly the result of jealousy or un- 
founded detraction. 


There was a paragragh in the Times the other day 
from a Wisbeach paper which is too remarkable to escape 
notice. The writer says thatat Spalding North Fen, Borough 
Fen, and several other places, wheat, oats, and barley were 
being stacke as late as the last week in November, and upon 
farms occupied by experienced agriculturalists. This extra- 
ordinary delay in completing the harvest is not explained, 
though probably there were adequate reasons for it. But 
the Wisbeach Advertiser repeats that in the great corn- 
growing counties of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire the harvest 
of 1880 was one of the worst ever remembered, owing to the 
great down-pour at the beginning of August, from which 
the crops of that district never recovered. Yet we don’t 
hear of a rebellion of the tenant farmers of Lincolnshire ! 


The Bread Reform League—not, perhaps, the happiest of 
titles - was the ot her day successfully launched at the Mansion 
House. Ite chief representative was a lady, Miss Yates, who 
stated that the fine white bread that looks so nice, is de- 
prived of a large proportion of the nutritive qualities sup- 
plied by wheat. To the poor especially this is a great 
calamity, for it is declared to be impossible to grow up 
strong and healthy if one lives entirely on white bread. 
Wheat-meal bread, says Miss Yates, cannot be too strongly 
recommended for growing children, for Nature has stored in 
the grain of wheat everything necessary for healthy 
nourishwent. The Bread Reform League, therefore, propose 
to bring this bread into general use, and already it is sold 
in some 140 shops; and, moreover, the League intend to 
have a staff of inspectors whose duty it will be to see that 
bakers who profess to sell wheat-meal bread really do sell 
it. No doubt, it will require much patience and instruction 
to bring about this reform, and to persuade the public to 
discard the nice-looking, but less nutritive, preparations of 
the staff of life.“ 


POLITICAL NOTES. 


No further Cabinet Council has been held since 


— — — — 


— — 


Thursday last, when Her Majsgsrty's responsible ad. | 


visers are said to have laid the basis of their Irish Land 
Bill, which will have to be filled in after the report of 
the Land Commission, of which Lord BEsnonovan is 
chairman, has been received. All the Ministers have 
gone to their Christmas quarters; an I. with their depar- 
ture, have disappeared the frequent reports of divisions 
in the Cabinet. The question of a coercive policy 
will be dealt when circumstances 
require it—perhaps not before Parliament meets on 
January 6th; perhaps not till the Land Bill has been 
introduced; we would fain hope—though it is hoping 
against hope—not at all. 


So far as remedial legislation is concerned the Go- 
vernment have much to encourage them to bring in a 
strong and comprehensive measure. Three weeks ago 
we referred to the recommendations of the Irish Land 
Tenure Committee, a body comprising several peers, 
M.P.’s, and Liberal landlords, which were substantially 
in favour of the three F’s. This specifie reform was a 
few days ago endorsed by a meeting at Monoghan held 
under Orange auspices, and with Lord RossMorg in the 
chair, on which occasion Sir SrarrorpD NORTHCOTE'S 
rash condemnation of the three F’s was distinctly re- 
pudiated by the Ulster Protestants. Indeed, through. 
out that province a thorough-going Land Bill is almost 
universally demanded by tenant farmers, and acquiesced 
in by their landlords. Secing how strong is the set of 
feeling in favour of decided reforms,the Land Leaguers 


are considered to | 


tection, the Government sent an army into Mayo, not to 


are at work in the county of Mayo. Through its 
oceult influences large pecuniary resources are being 
secured. For example, the Parnett Defence Fund in 
connection with the trials that commence in Dublin on 
Tuesday next has now reached more than £10,000, and 
some portion of it at least has been exacted by pressure 
and menace. The coercive influence of the League is 
far-reaching. It overpowers the landlord class ; forbids 
tenants from paying their rents if beyond the Grir- 
FITH'S valuation; induces its adherents by the Boycotting 
process to isolate those who resist its decreee ; and im- 
poses its will upon tradesmen and labourers by threats 
of punishment if they resist. At the conclusion of the 
winter Assizes at Cork on Tuesday, Mr. Justice Frirz- 
GERALD deplored the defeat of the ends of justice by 
the refusal of juries to convict, owing to “ outside 
pressure.” While these Assizes had been going on 
there had, he said, been thirteen threatening notices, of 
which he had himself received four. It is not so much 
the landlords as the agents and servants who are the 
victims of the edicts of the local Land Leagues, 
which have no regard to innocence and no 
relentings for the unprovoked misery they occasion. 
The League system has even been introduced into some 
parts of Ulster. A writer from one district in that pro- 
vince says: — The Land League came among us, and 
nothing now exists but doubt and misgiving. The most 
systematic organisation has been adopted, the neigh- 
bourhood divided into districts, and two people, a Pro- 
testant and a Roman Catholic, sent round to every 
house to compel the people to join. Each person is 
made to pay Is. Id., and receives a ticket, without which 
there is no use attempting to buy or sell. Threats are 
used to compel compliance. Men who declare they have 
been forced against their will to join the League look 
round before they communicate a word, and talk with 
bated breath and with tears in their eyes asif distrust- 
ing all around them.” Meanwhile, Mr. PARNXELIL bas, 
for the time being, disappearcd from the leadership of 
what Mr. Justice Lawson characterises as this dis- 
graceful conspiracy against law and order,” and his 
place is supplied by Mr. Davitt, the convicted Fenian 
who is at present sheltered by his tickvt-of-leave. 


— — — 


Last weck we referred to the remarkable case of 
Mr. Bence Jones, whose sheep and cattle, it will be 
remembered, were sent from Cork to Dublin, where also 
the shipping companies refused to carry his stock to 
England. At length, however, a steamer was found to 
convey his cattle to Liverpool, where intimidation pre- 
vented a regular sale, and they were disposed of to a 
butcher of that town. Though most of his labourers 
and dependents have been compelled to leave his estate 
at Lisselan, Mr. Jones remains. His house, the farm, 


and the neighbouring village are occupied by the police, 
and a body of Marines is etationed near at hand to | 
assure the safety of Mr. Jones and those servants who, 


up to the present, have remained true to him. One of 
the principal causes of quarrel between Mr. Jones and 
his tenantry was the raising of the rent. The tenantry 
refused to pay the amount due for the last six months, 
and this seems to have been the mainspring of the sub- 
sequent events. 


The celebrated Mr. Boycort, who has been the means 
of adding a new and expressive word to the English 
language, bas again come before the public. Ina letter 
tothe Prime Minister he states that he expended his 
capital of £6,000 on his farm, but that his property has 
been destroyed, that he will be unable to return to it, 
and that he is a ruined man because the law, as admin. 
istered, has not protected him. Without saying how 


the Executive was to have prevented the strike of the | 


whole population of the district against him, he asks 
whether Her Masesry’s Government will refund him 
the whole or part of the amount. Mr. GLADSTONE, in 
reply, reminds Mr. Boycorr that the assistance of the 


Government has been largely afforded him by the pro- 


tection of the public force. “ Beyond this,” adds the 
PREMIER, it is the duty of the Government to use its 
best exertions in the enforcement of the existing law, 
which they are endeavouring to effect through the 
Courts, and by asking, when necessary, the assistance of 
the Legislature to amend or enlarge the law—a matter 
of much importanee, on which, you can, of course, only 


receive information together with the public generally "| 


To this Mr. Boycorr rejoins that instead of police pro- 


assist him, but to preserve the public peace, and that 
prospective alterations of the law will neither restore 
his property nor protect his life. The correspondence is, 
—as was probably intended—a good advertisement for 
the committee that has been formed to raise subscrip- 


are doing their utmost to set the minds of the people | tions for this unfortunate Irish landowner to reimburse 


against the three F’s or any remedial measures that 
fall short of their anti-landlord policy, and would make 
their agitation impotent. 


Each week as it passes makes the Land League more 
and more omnipotent in many parts of Ireland. That 
organisation has now some 400 branches, 100 of which 


him for his losses. 


— — — — 


During his short respite from official work the HomE 
SecRETARY has been usefully engaged in opening a 
coffee tavern at Derby, which borough, thanks to Mr. 
PLIMSOLL’s disinterestedness, he now represents in 
Parliament. Sir W. Harcourt had nothing to say as 


— 
te legislation on the Liquor Question, but he testified 
to the serious nature of the social problem. “ Nobody, 
especially anyone who ir. a public situation was connected 
with the control in any way of the police or crime of this 
country could,” he said, “ be otherwise than most deeply 
impressed—more deeply day by day—with the immense 
and intolerable evils of intemperance. The character 
of those evils was, unfortunately, of a sort that 
increased rather than diminished with the prosperity 
of the people. Education was not altogether 
a cure for it. He was sorry to say he 
knew a great many educated men who were much 
addicted to intemperance. He went on Monday last 
with his friend Alderman Lonapown to see the new 
china works of Derby. The manager told him that they 
had been getting very ‘bad ovens’ lately in conse- 
quence of one or two men getting drunk and neglecting 
their work. In other words, one man, by getting drunk, 
— 42 the industry of hundreds of persons.” The 
right hon. gentleman added that while the cures for 
intemperance were attracting the attention and enlist- 
ing the sympathies of both parties in the State, people 
out of doors could not be more usefully occupied than 
in those tentative efforts to do something in the direc- 
tion in which they desired society should be guided. 
This is valuable testimony coming from so influential a 

as the Secretary for the Home Depart. 
MENT, who indicates what is known to be the fact, that 


with increasing prosperity the revenue from intoxica- 
ting drinks has lately shown a marked increase. 


— — 


— 


Though the French Chambers are about to adjourn, 
itis by no means certain that the Ferry Cabinet is 
safe. On Tuesday there was an exciting debate in the 
Senate arising out of a question put to the Govern. 
ment by M. Burret about the removal of the crucifixes 
from the elementary schools in Paris. He complained 
that this was done during school hours; that several 
crucifixes fellon the floor; and that they were thrown 

ell-mell into a furniture van at the door. M. JuLes 

ERRY, in reply, explained that the removal was 
effected for the purpose of thoroughly carrying out 
the secularisation and completing the neutral charac- 
ter of the lay scheols. For the most part all respect was 
observed in executing the measure, but two police agents 
had violated their instructions and had been punished. 
The Senate did not seem satisfied with the Premigr's 
explanations. What may be called a surprise vote was 
taken on a resolution expressing “regret” at the be- 
currence, which was carried net the Government by 
159 to 85 votes. Thereupon . Heron, the Prefect of 
the Seine, has sent in his resignation, and though M. 
Ferry and M. Constans, Minister of the Interior, have 
threatened to take the same course, it is hardly likel 
they will retire while the Chamber of Deputies is wit 
them. Simultaneously, that Assembly was engaged in 
discussing the Elementary Education Bill, and by the 
| decisive vote of 337 to 136, rejected Monsignor Frep- 
pls amendment that religious instruction should form 
part of the school course. 


The Greek problem is—and for some time is likely to 
be—in a very insoluble state. In the Note sunt to all 
the Powers, which was greatly toned down before its 
final adoption, the Porte renews its offer of the frontier 

roposed on the 3rd of October last, and complains of 
Greek preparations. It is understood that the European 
Cabinets will send a joint reply to this civil, but unyield. 
ing despatch. But they are not hurrying the matter. 

France has proposed to arbitrate between Turkey and 
Greece, but the difficulty is to inducecither of them 

to agree to abide by the award. The proposed 
cession of Crete in lieu of the northern parts of 
Thessaly and Epirus is one of Prince BisMarck’s 
suggestions, which was apparently intended only to 
drawout Turkey. But Germany, Austria, and France 
are endeavouring to come to a common understanding, 
and are said to be agreed that measures of ultimate 
coercion cannot be entertained, which, according tc 
| another statement, means that they have merely decided 
to abstain from active co-operation in coercion, without 
refusing their moral adhesion to whatever measures 
England and the other Powers may feel justified in 
taking. However, the Greeks are greatly discouraged 
with the present drift of the negotiacions, and continue 
their 1 preparations. The impression is, however, 
general that some pacific solution of the difficulty will 
ultimately be found. 


It is gratifying to learn that the Marquis of Rirox 
has entirely thrown off the serious fever that has en- 
feebled his constitution, and is now convalescent. It 

may be doubted whether his lordship will for some 

time be strong enough to undertake the arduous re- 
sponsibilities of his position as Viceroy of INDIA, from 
which, if report be true, he has asked to be relieved. 


What we have said above relative to the outbreak in 
| the Transvaal may be supplemented by the important 
news that the Boers have proceeded to active hostil- 
ties; having attacked the town of Potchefstroom and 
the Colonial Military Camp—with what results is not 
recorded. The Imperial troops will now have to enter 
upon a campaign against these refractory Dutchmen 
under serions disadvantages. 


THE LORDS AND THE PEOPLE. 


Tux Lords they sat on a lofty tree, 

And laughed at the ple who thought themselves free. 
The tree spread a blight and shut out the light, 

For the Lords like the owls love the darkness of night. 
And some people thought the tree should fall i 

It was ugly, and gnarled, sapless and tall. 

But the lisped out: Pray don’t fell the tree ! 


To descend to your level we could not agree. MF. 
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E Rev. J. E. TUNMER, late of Wimbledon, 
has REMOVED to No. 12, ST. PHILIP'S ROAD, Surbiton, 
Surrey. 


Brixton Independent Church. 


Dy SERVICE will be conducted on CHRIST. 
MAS-.DAY by the Rer. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. 
Su of Discourse — The Place and Work of the Monk in Medi- 


l so 
"To —— . eleven o'clock. There will be a collection in aid of 


the Moffat Institute. 
On SUNDAY EVENING, Dec. 23, the subject of Discourse will be 


“ Our ‘ Established \Martyrs.’ 
Service to aah — at half-past six o'clock. 
New Year’s Week of Prayer. 


E Council of the EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 
havearrange( for 3 the Westend ey during the 


week commencing Janaary 3rd. the mornings, at 11.3), in STEIN. 
WAY HALL, Lower ur-etreet, Portman-square; and in the 
Evenings, at 7.30,in BURLINGTON HALL, 23, Savile-row. The follow- 
I Justice a 1 — Williame = Alderu 1 — R. 
u us 8, , erman rower, X. ., 

. P., The Tord Radstock. Sir W. Muir, 


the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, M. P., Sir H Verney, Bart, M. P., 
resses ogg 8 14 
vely by the Revs. Canon Richardson, 8. Manning, Dy J. C. 
—— U. E. Fox, J. M. Gibson, D. D., M. C. Osborne William 
Landels, D. D., E. W. Moore, J. Stoughton, D. D., George Elder, and 
E. E. Jenkins. Programmes of these Meetings, other papers 
relating to the Weck of Prayer, may be had on application to the 
Secretaries of the Alliance, 7, Adam-street, Strand. W. C. 


Holy Land and Egypt. 


I GAZE and SON, Originators and First Conductors 
e of Oriental Tours, vide the most efficient conductors and 
the best camp equipage for lass Eastern travel. The first Spring 
tour for 1831 will leave London, February i. See Tourist Gazette,” 
3d. post free.—1i42, Strand, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


One of the most acceptable New Year's Gifts is a Subscription to 
Mudie's Library. 


Pirst-Class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books. 


London Book Society Subscription, Two Guineas per 
Annum, 


For the Free Dolivery of Books in every part of London. 


Country Subscription, Two Guineas and Upwards, 
Acoordingato the Number of Volumes required. 


— 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 


Book Societies in every part of Country are supplied with the newest 
Books on the Lowest Possible Terms. 


Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford-street. 
CITY OFFICE—2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti- ptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Coooa of the Finest Quality, with the 
of fat extracted 


excess . 
The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly digestible 
— tor Breakfast, Lu or Supper, and invaluable 
for Invalids and 2 


Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all De 
<eeps better ir all climates, and is four times the strength cocoas 
TaIckENED yot WRAKENED with 5 Ko., and iu REALITY CHEAPER 
su 
Made inst intaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breakfast Cup, costing less than a y. 
CocoaTtwa a LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 
Chocolate, and may be taken when richer chocolate is prohibited. 
In tin packets at ls. Gd., 3s., 5a. d., Ko., by Chemists and Grocers. 
Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Pro 
H. SCHWEITZER and CO., 10, Adam-street, ndon, W.C. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN COMPLICATIONS. 


Tux news from South Africa is disagreeable and 
painful in the extreme. It threatens us with one 
of the worst misfortunes that can happen to the 
mother country—the necessity for exerting her 
strength on the wrong side in an unrighteous con- 
flict. However the colonial authorities may seek 
to disguise the real position of affairs in Basutoland, 
the plain fact appears to be that they have undertaken 
a task which, if not absolutely beyond their strength, 
is at any rate too great for the forces they have 
hitherto called out. The telegram from the Times 
correspondent at Durban informed us on Tuesday 
that the largest engagement which has yet 
occurred in Basutoland took place on the 13th 
inst.“ The colonial forces, numbering 1,150 men, 
in two divisions, encountered 9,000 or 10,000 


evacuating a village, of which the enemy took | 
possession. It is clear that the disarma- 
ment of these Basutos is not likely to be accom- 
plished without such a strain on the resources of 
Cape Colony as must seriously interfere with the 
peaceful pursuits of the colonists. We may sympa- 
thise with them, as we sympathise with all mis- 
guided people, even those who suffer an inevitable 
retribution forerrors wilfully adopted. But we will 
not disguise that what chiefly concerns us is the 
fear lest the Imperial power should be summoned 
to crush an unoffending tribe whom we hold to be 
defending their just liberties. It is true that the 
colonial authorities profess great confidence, and 
deprecate almost scornfully any necessity for aid 
from England. But unfortunately this heathenish, 
wicked war is like a fire, which knows nothing of 
territorial boundaries, and involves in mischief the 
innocent and guilty alike. The same telegram 
which informed us of the repulse of the colonial 
army also announced the open rebellion of the 
Boers, and their proclamation of an independent 
Republic, of which Mr. KruGer is elected President. 

t is impossible to disconnect the one item of in- 
telligence from the other. Three days after the 
disastrous e ement with the Basutos the Boers 
occupied Heidel rg with 5,000 men. The interval 
of time was enough for the news of the colonial 
defeat to have reached the Boers. And even if the 
assembly of 5,000 men in a region so sparsely occu- 
pied implies previous organisation, it is impossible 
to resist the impression that the Boers have been 
watching with eager, vindictive joy the difficulties 
of the colonists, and have seen in the last news 
from Basutoland the opportunity for which they 
had been preparing. For in their remote regions, 
jealously guarded for a generation past from influ- 
ences of the outer oni, the Boers would appear 
to be strangely ignorant of the real character 
of the British Empire; and it is not at 
all unlikely that the embarrassment of the 
Colonial Government has seemed to them 
equivalent to a depression of the Imperial 
power. The course of the Zulu War was so mis- 
understood in the Transvaal that the reported 
capture of CeTEwAYO was for some time regarded 
as a foolish and incredible boast. The expense of 
that miserable conflict was su d to have nearly 
exhausted the resources of England. Doubtless 
there must be half-a-dozen men in the Transvaal 
better informed. But if the bulk of the Boers are 
thus ignorant, we can easily conceive the effect pro- 
duced upon them by the Basuto War. The defeat 
of the colonists appears a happy opportunity for 
re-asserting their dearly-cherished independence; 
and the energy with which they have seized upon 
itshows how deep and passionate is their repug- 
nance to British rule. Five thousand men may 
seem a small army, but when it is remembered that 
the whole white population of the Transvaal cannot 
at the utmost exceed 40,000, it will be seen that 
such a force means a concentration of almost all 
the adult males, or else an accession of native allies. 
In either case the difficulties of the Imperial 
Government in South Africa may be very consider- 
ably complicated. 

We are told that Sir Georcr Cottey has ordered 
all available troops from Natal to advance into the 
disturbed territory, and we may be permitted to 
hope that the futility of attempting to fight against 
disciplined soldiers will be as evident to Mr. 
KrvuGER as it is to Mr. PanxxLT. But to any 
generous mind, there is something pathetic in the 
earnestness with which these Low-German kins- 
men of ours cling to the hope of restoring their in- 
dependence. It is precisely this Low-German race, 
with its nearest congeners, the Norse, which stands 
distinguished above all branches of the human 
family by its capacity for constitutional freedom. 
Neither the High-Germans, nor the Celts, nor the 
so-called Latin races have ever rivalled them in 
this respect. And the predominance of the Low- 
German element, whether English, Dutch, or 
Norse, has been the salvation of North America 
from the alternations of dictatorship and disorder 
which spread confusion over the Southern Conti- 
nent. Now the Boers may be in many re- 
= degenerate Dutchmen; but in their love 
of independence they are true to the original 
stock, and must command our sympathies. If 
the question at issue now concerned themselves 
alone, we for our part could have no hesitation as to 
the true solution. We have no right to persist ina 
crime and a blunder for the sake of consistency 
with our worst nature, or to save the dignity of a 
defunct Jingo officialism. If there were nothing 
else to be urged, we ought to feel strong enough to 
acknowledge ourselves in the wrong, and to undo 
the mistake we have made. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there are other questions involved. We have 
a 1 which we cannot now shake off, 
for the well-being of the native races in South 
Africa. The fact that we have too often been un- | 


of the natives, and had to retire before them, | faithful to our trust in the past is no reason why 


we should excuse ourselves from painful attention 
to it now. The Boers, however we may respect 
their love of independence, are but a small 
minority amongst the hundreds of thousands of 
natives around them. And unless they have 
greatly changed since Dr. Livinestone’s earlier 
travels, they are of opinion that a black has no 
rights which a white man is bound to respect. 
If we could retain a protectorate of the native 
races while allowing the Boers entire self-govern- 
ment, perhaps a satisfactory arrangement could be 
mae. But, alas, what an example are our own 
colonists setting in Basutoland ! 


N 


_, A NEW DANGER FOR M. GAMBETTA. 


ALTOGETHER, the gravest feature in the political 
state of France is the way in which the Commune 
is once more rearing its head. And it has found 
its prophetess ; and when a woman gets hold of the 
heads and the hearts of the working classes in Paris 
there is likely to be mischief—it is time for the con- 
stituted authorities to beware. Louise Micuen, 
the returned convict of the Commune, has already 
established a dangerous influence in Belleville and 
Montmartre; and it is significant that she de- 
nounces M. GAMBETTA as a self-seeking Epicurean, 
and pledges herself to drag him down from his emi- 
nence asthe leader of Republican France. She 
has assailed him in round terms as a traitor to the 
popular cause; a man who has made himself a 
warm nest as President of the Chamber, and who 
is in no hurry to leave it for the barren and thank- 
less, though noble and inspiring, task of governin 
France. And her words are received with wil 
enthusiasm; the ouvriers of Belleville not only 
applaud her to the echo, but they worship 
her as a saint; and there can be no doubt that 
M. Gampetrta’s influence is seriously shaken, in 
the quarter where it always was strongest, and 
which really lent him the strength by which he 
is ruling France. And the most serious part of 
the matter is that M. Gampertta’s course of late has 
alienated some of his staunchest supporters. Some 
of his best friends and his heartiest advocates in 
this country are beginning to speak doubtfully about 
him ; and in France, the man who plays the part 
of the dog in the manger, who will not let anyone 
else govern and who will not govern himself, is sure 
in time to fall out of the first rank, and to be re- 
garded as a mere troubler of the peace of the nation, 
if not its most dangerous foe. M. GAMBETTA has 
for some time been the object of by no means loving 
criticism in Belleville; they have heard of his 
Epicurisms, his fine cookery, his splendid liveries, 
and the air of State which he maintains ; and though 
it is probable that he could still gather an enthusi- 
astic crowd to listen to his brilliant oratory, he 
must know perfectly well that the best and most 
thoughtful part of his working-class supporters 
are beginning to look upon him coldly, and to 
fear that the air of the upper regions is demoralising 
him asa Democrat, and making him the champion 
of ‘‘ opportunism ” ‘rather than the loyal and 
thorough-going man of the people which he ap- 
peared 2 five years ago. 

The Amnesty Bill has certainly not proved the 

uleting measure which its advocates prophesied. 

he returned Communards are anything but grate- 
ful to the land which recalled them, and they have 
not the least idea of minding their own business, 
and letting ideal politics alone. Like the BourBons 
they appear to have learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothing; which may be said with a measure of 
truth of all the great political parties in France. 
But the Communards emphatically refuse to be 
silenced by the mercy which has been wisely shown 
them, 1. they are stirring up themselves and stir- 
ring up the people to make anything like stable and 
responsible Government impossible. Their theories 
are as wild and impracticable as ever, their aspira- 
tions as pure and lofty, their methods as blind and 
murderous; they are irreconcilable by name and 
nature, and they are busily laying the train for 
another ferocious outbreak of popular fury, 
after the fashion of that which ten years ago laid 
the fairest buildings in Paris in ruins and deluged 
the streets with blood. There is one most important 
difference between the ‘‘now’’ and the then.“ Then 
a vicious and corrupt Government, which was really 
a despotism which had learnt to mimic cleverly 
enough the look and the tone of a democratic insti- 
tution, had brought France to the verge of ruin, and 
want and misery were rampant. Now ten years of 
honest, simple, and peaceful government have given 
to France such a season of prosperity and happi- 
ness, in a political sense, as she has never before 
enjoyed. Then everything conspired to bring the 
frenzied proletariat into mad rebellion ; now their 
grievances are ideal chiefly, and all considerations 
but those which are inspired by fanaticism counsel 
moderation and patient waiting for the full de- 
velopment of the Republic. But, unhappily, the 
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leading men with the masses are violent fanatics, 
and Louis, MicHRL, falls into the prophetic vein, and 
delivers herself of discourses in which she imitates, 
as well as she can, the Sybil of old, exciting her- 
self and the people who hear her to something like 
frenzy, and this frenzy, we suspect, if Louise can 
keep her head and observe some method in her 
rhapsodies, will become a force of some magnitude 
in the evolution of the destinies of the country. 
Unhappily for France, the people are prone to 
become as excited by ideal, as the English are by 
substantial grievances. Theories of government 
are with them things to fight for as eagerly as an 
Englishman is * ready to fight for his reli- 
gious and political liberty. There is no pretence 
for saying that under the present regime Frenchmen 
have not all the liberty which a member of a civil 
community can reasonably expect to enjoy. Much 
has to be done to complete the development of 
Republican institutions, and to carry the Republi- 
can idea into every department of the State. But 
the organ for the full completion the crowning,” 
as the French would say—of the Republican edi- 
fice, is provided in the Houses of the Legislature ; 
and the new election will allow the people, for the 
first time, probably, in entire freedom, to express 
its will. And yet there is a large, restless, and 
truly formidable section of French society which 
will ak hold in contempt the new Chamber 
when it is elected, as it holds in contempt the old 
Chamber; and will be satisfied with nothing but 
an entire reconstruction from the foundations of the 
edifice of society. And we regard it as by no means a 
good omen for the future of France, that a woman 
whom the populace are ready to accept as inspired 
is preaching a radical revolution. This Lovise 
Micnet has evidently some very noble qualities. 
She is self-denying and self-sacrificing, and these 
are graces which the poor always reverence. They 
say that when in New Caledonia she was ever ready 
to give up her wretched portion of food to the more 
needy, and to sleep on the cold floor that the sick 
might 1 her bed. She is evidently one of those 
women in whom the motherly instincts embrace a 
wide circle, who in ancient times would have been 
called a mother in Israel, and who in these times 
is able to wield a very high and potent influence on 
the restless and dissatisfied classes whom these days 
tend ever to increase. The greatest danger to the 
position and influence of M. GamsBerta lies, we are 
persuaded, in the distrust which this woman and 
those who believe in her can sow in the hearts of 
those who have hitherto been his most ardent sup- 
2 and there is but one thing which can save 
im, and much more than himself, and that is the 
honest, manly, and determined assumption of the 
duties which his position and his genius alike im- 
pose on him as the administrative ruler of France. 


THE GOVERNMENT anp rts IRISH POLICY. 


THE spirit of patriotism would seem to be dead 
in the Tory party, or at least in those members of 
it who are stumping the country in the hope of 
exciting an opposition to the Government. They 
fancy that they seek an opportunity of making 
capital for their party out of the terrible crisis 
which has arisen in Ireland, and they yield them- 
selves up to the temptation without pausing to 
think of consequences. The < ey are to be 
held absolutely responsible for all the disorder and 
lawlessness of Ireland, although the latest of Lord 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’s speeches informs us that 
the country was in so fearful a condition in the 
spring that the late Government had resolved on 
seeking a renewal of the Peace Preservation Act. 
We do not mean to inquire here into the accuracy 
of the assertion made by this reckless leader of the 
little band whom Mr. Grant Durr has so happily 
described as the ‘‘ Mohawks of the Fourth Party.” 
It is unfortunate for those who desire to maintain 
a reputation for the Conservative party that the 
advocacy of its cause should have fallen so largely 
of late into the hands of a reckless youth whose 
only qualifications for the work are an aristocratic 
name, infinite insolence of tone, and unmeasured 
audacity of assertion. He seems to be qualifyin 
for the Tory leadership in the Commons, an 
should he rise to the position, with his friend and 

tron, Lord Sauissury, as his chief in the House 
of Lords, the most determined Radical need wish 
Toryism no worse fate. At present, however pro- 
minent he is on Tory platforms, his utter- 
ances have no kind of responsibility, and we decline 
to accept them as accurate representations of facts 
„til they have been sifted. His attack on Mr. 
Forster at Preston was in his worst style of 
vituperation, and marked by a malignity to which, 
happily, we are not accustomed in English politics. 
His Lordship did not condescend again to the 
vulgar rudeness and cruel injustice of borrowing 
Mr. PanNRLL's epithet of: Buckshot Forster. 
Mr. Munpewua had disposed of that piece of cad- 
dishness by a distinct statement that the buckshot 


| was ordered by Mr. James Lowruer, on behalf | 


of the late Lorp-Lrevrenant of InRLAND— Lord 
Ranpotrx Cnunchttt's own father.“ After a re- 
tort of this kind, a young man, even with a slight 
element of modesty in his composition, might have 
been expected to hold his peace for atime. But 
Preston saw him more bitter than ever, more 
utterly unscrupulous, more . passionately vin- 
dictive against the party who have dared to 
deprive his august father of the Lord Lieutenancy 
of Ireland. His fierce diatribes neither surprise 
nor alarm us, but he and his friends would do well 
to try and preserve some show of consistency. If 
Ireland was in the condition he describes, and the 
late Ministry meant the renewal of the Peace Pre- 
servation Act, they cannot be too strongly censured 
for dissolving Parliament without making the pro- 
vision they thought necessary for public security. 
But the blame which they have incurred does not 
rest even there, for with this knowledge of the 
uneasy state of feeling in the country they opposed 
Mr.Forster’s measure of pacification, — did their 
utmost to exasperate the Irish people by the way 
in which they conducted their opposition. Tory 
speakers are extremely unwise in urging these 
wild charges against the Government, for their 
violence comes back upon themselves. Their fiery 
partisans may shout applause, but the country 
understands the merits of the case better, and sees 
that the Irish problem is one of the many legacies 
of evil bequeathed by the Braconsrietp Cabinet 
to its successors, and that we are reaping to-day 
the harvest of seeds sown by Mr. JAmes LowrTHer, 
with the approval and under the authority of Lord 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’s own father. 

The most remarkable feature in the present state 
of things is that the English people have not re- 
sponded to the passionate appeals made to them by 
Tory speakers and journals. Judged by whatever 
test it is possible to apply, the confidence of the 
Liberal party in the Government remains un- 
shaken. If there had been any disposition to cen- 
sure their policy, the speech of Mr. Courtney 
afforded just such an opportunity as was necessary 
for its manifestation. But the speaker injured no 
one but himself by his unfortunate criticism of his 
own friends in a time of supreme difficulty, which 
some attribute to an excessive independence, but 
which Liberals generally designate by a very different 
name. Be this as it may, Mr. Courtney has found no 
imitators, and if we are to be guided as to the state 
of Liberal opinion by the leading country news- 
papers, the Liberal member who should undertake 
to criticise Mr. GLADstone or Mr. Briext would 
find himself in a very uncomfortable and in- 
secure position. The Times has lowered itself 
to the level of the Morning Post in the fierceness 
of its hatred of the Government and its determi- 
nation to injure them. Morning by morning we 
have alarmist accounts from a Dublin correspon- 
dent, who has drunk deeply of that temper which 
is at once the discredit and the weakness of the 
governing class of Ireland, and who destroys the 
entire value of his testimony by the violence of 
feeling which colours it. The leading article sup- 
plements the correspondent's letter, and so every- 
thing is done to alarm the fears and excite the 
worst passions of the nation. It is forgotten that 
the Ministry thus fiercely assailed, have a fuller 
knowledge of the facts than any journal can pos- 
sibly possess, and with that knowledge have ac- 
— 2 full responsibility of their present — 
They know it will be judged in the most unfriendly 
spirit; they must be prepared even to find that 
their Tory critics will join with Home Rulers in 
opposition to any action they take; and yet, in the 
face of it all, the most experienced statesmen the 
country has, have assumed their present attitude. 
Is it wonderful that the people have more faith in 
well-tried and honoured politicians who are ac- 
countable to the nation for the discharge of the 
trust committed to them, than in the beardless 

ouths or anonymous journalists who undertake to 
ecture them ? 

Motives for trifling with lawlessness are utterly 
wanting on the part of the Government, for it is 
only those who are in the midst of the strife and 
who may be excused if they lose their heads for 
the time, who would attribute their action, as Mr. 
Bence Jones, toa belief that the unjust measures 
of more or less confiscation they have in view, will 
be more likely to pass if tacked to other measures 
of coercion.” This is the raving of political lunacy, 
and will find no sympathy among cool-headed Con- 
servatives. Even if the Ministry were bad enough 
to form such a project, they have in their ranks 
and among their intimate counsellors men of high 
standing in the country, who would certainly raise 
a protest, to which respect must be paid. But the 
people know that the Government are actuated by 
right motives in their endeavour to avoid coercive 
measures; they have that confidence in Mr. Guap- 
sroxk's statesmanship, to which 1 — was 
given last week by Lord ED MOND FITZMAURICx, 


than whom it were not easy to find a truer repre- 
sentative of that class of Liberals among whom we 
might have feared to find hesitation, and who have 
refused to be carried away by the appeals of timid 
and panic-struck landlords, or angry and excited 
partisans. Election after election tells the same 
tale, and proves that, whether or not the Times 
represents London clubs, it has not caught the 
touch of popular feeling in the country. 

The Ministry have a task such as has seldom 
fallen to the lot of any Cabinet, and as yet we have 
not heard their defence or seen the full develop- 
ment of their policy. Ireland is convulsed 
by the struggles of a great anti-rent strike. 
We do not speak of it thus with any view 
of extenuating the outrages committed, but 
rather with the view of setting forth more defi- 
nitely the nature of the problem with which the 
Government have to deal. The mode of putting down 
a movement of this kind is not so obvious and 
simple as some seem to imagine. Even Con- 
servatives nearer the scene understand this, and at 
a great gathering at Ulster last week distinctly 
asserted that the policy of Mr. James LowTHER 
and Sir Starrorp Nortxcore would sweep Ulster 
Toryism from the face of the earth. There does 
not, indeed, seem to be much practical difference 
between Ulster Tories and Ulster Liberals as to the 
remedial measures to be adopted, and Mr. PLunker 
was evidently so far influenced by the conscious- 
ness of thisthat he did not venture to speak of the 
reform of the Land Laws with the same vehemence 
that he infused into his general onslaught upon the 
Ministry. If it was possible to rescue Ireland for 
the time from the influence of party politics, and dis- 
cuss its grievances in a broad and patriotic temper, 
we do not doubt that a good result might easily 
be obtained. But a feeble and desperate party, 
blinded by passion, and careless of everything but 
the chance of damaging the Ministry, have de- 
termined to make it the battle-ground of a party 
fight. This is, after all, the real difficulty of the 
hour. 


THE BURIALS ACT.—CLOSING OF 
CHU RCHYARDS. 


Ir is evident that many of the clergy intend, if pos- 
sible, to defeat the purpose of the new Buria! Act, so far, 
— * — churchy are concerned, by getting them 
closed, and so compelling parishes to provide a cemetery. 
The plan adopted — to be tor the — 1 
represent to the Home Office that the churchyard is 
full. Thereupon an Inspector is sent down, and he 
meets the parson, and perhaps the churchwardens, and, 
accepting their statements, and without hearing any 
contrary representations on the part of the parishioners 
—who know nothing of what is going on—he reports 
that the churchyard should be closed, with or without 
exceptions. Then a notice appears in the London Gazette, 
and on the church and chapel doors, that on a certain 
day the representation made will be considered at a 
meeting of the Privy Council, with a view to the issuing 
of an order for closing. Too frequently the plan suc- 
ceeds in country parishes; the inhabitants not bein 
sufficiently on the alert, or energetic enough, send — 
protests to the Home Secretary as may lead to the 
abandonment or modification of the proposed order. 
We are therefore glad to hear of some cases of a different 
kind, and hope, not only that the resistance offered will 
be — 41 * that it will stimulate others to resist 
also, where the facts of the case justify it. 

At Ryton-on-Tyne it is stated that no one except 
the rector and churchwardens was aware of any ste 
having been tuken towards the closing of the Tate 
yard until the notice of the order appeared in the 
papers. Even the vestry meeting to consider the 
order was called only by a short advertisement and a 
written slip in the church porch. Considerable feel- 
ing was expressed at the meeting, and the legality of 
the proceeding was questioned. 41 wus proposed that 
the —— should be extended, as the most econo- 
mical plan; but the rector declared that he would not 
allow glebe land to be used for the pu e, as he 
wished to prevent religious services which would be 
revolting to his feelings. Ultimately it was resolved 
to adjourn, to obtain information from the Home Office. 
It is stated that there is in the churchyard unbroken 
ground which would serve for from 100 to 200 graves, 
and while the proposed addition would cost £400 or 
£500, a cemetery would cost £3,000! 


Yarwell and Nassington are two adjoining parishes 
in Northamptonshire, and in each case an inspection of 
the churchyard has been secured by the incumbent, and 
a preliminary notice has been issued without the pre- 
vious knowledge of the ratepayers. They are resolved 
to prevent, if possible, the issue of an order for closing 
by the Privy Council, by presenting earnest remon- 
strances tothe Home Secretary. At two meetings on 
the subject, the conduct of the vicar was indi tly 
denounced for his share in the proceedings. He, how- 
ever, stated that he had acted inadvertently and not 
from design, and himself advised that the issue of a 
closing order should be postponed. We recommend 
the inhabitants of other villages to keep a sharp look 
out against similar attempts, and to act so as to defeat 
them. No doubt there are some churchyards which 
should be closed; but this step should not be decided 
upon simply by agreement between the parson and a 
— Office inspector; the persons most interested, 
viz., the parishioners, being kept in the dark till it is, 
perhaps, too late. ‘ 
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A rosie meeting was held, under the 
auspices of the Congregational Union, on 
Tuesday evening, at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon-street, for the purpose of wel- 
coming the Rev. A. Hannay, on his recent 
return from the United States. Tea and 
coffee were served in the library. At the 
subsequent meeting in the great hall, which 
was well filled, the chair was taken by James 
Spicer, Esq., and on and near the platform 
werethe Rev. Dr. Newth (chairman of the Con- 
gregational Union), Rev. Dr. Allon, Rev 
W. M. Harrison, Rev. — Statham, Rev. W. 
Cuthbertson, Rev. Dr. Dexter (of the United 
States), Rev. J. G. Rogers, Rev. E. J. Hart- 
land, Rev. Dr. Wilson, Rev. Dr. Parker, 
Rev. Dr. Clemance, Rev. P. J. Turquand, 
Rev. A. Mearns, Rev. E. H. Jones, Rev. W. 
Roberts, Rev. D. M. Jenkins, Rev. P. J. 
Turquand, Rev. J. V. Mummery, Rev. S. 
Fisher, Henry Wright, Esq., James Scrutton, 
Esq., R. Sinclair, Esq., James Clarke, Esq., 
Albert Spicer, Esq., C. E. Mudie, Esq., 
&., &0. 

After singing the hymn, 

Lift up to God the voice of praise, 
the Rev. J. C. Harrison offered prayer. 

The Cuarrman said: My Christian friends, 
—We meet to-night under most gratifying 
circumstances. It must be known to nearly 
all present that our able and excellent 
secretary was deputed by the Congregational 
Union to visit the Congregational Churches 
of America, and especially the Congress of 
that body appointed to be held at St. Louis, 
as our special representative to that grand 
assembly, with the view of promoting and 
extending those fraternal feelings which have 
so long existed between the Congregation 
Churches on both sides the Atlantic. 
(Applause.) It is felt, and I believe justly 
so, that we have much to learn from the 
Americans, and that they have much to 
learn from us; and it was believed that, 
with so intelligent a representative, a visit 
ot this kind would produce lasting good to 
all concerned. Our friend was also deputed 
by the Colonial Missionary Society to visit 
the Congregational Churches of Canada, as 
it was felt that they would not like to have 
been left out when he was within such easy 
reach of them. (Hear, hear.) Accordingly 
the visit included the Canadas as well as the 
United States. Well, gentlemen, these 
visite have been paid; our friend and his 
dear partner have had a satisfactory return. 
(Applause.) The duties our friend undertook 
have been discharged with great tact and con- 
summate ability, to the thorough satisfac- 
tion of those who sent him. (Applause.) I 
find a resolution will be proposed and 
seconded before I can call upon him to pre- 
sent to us the impressions that he has 
derived from his visit to these churches and 
from all that he has seen and heard. But 
I cannot sit down without first offering, in 
your name as well as in my own, our most 
heart y and affectionate welcome on this 
oceasion to Mr. Hannay—(applause)—and 
saying how delighted we feel to see him in 
such vigorous health, and how thankful we 
are to Almighty God that He has watched 
over him and preserved him and his partner 
in their long land voyage as well as their 
two sea voyages. I am sure we all feel 
deeply grateful to God for having thus pre- 
served him and having thus continued to 
him such health as he now enjoys—health 
which we hope will be continued to him, be- 
cause he has before him yet in the future 
some very arduous duty to perform at our 
coming Jubilee meeting, when he will need 
all the strength and vigour with which I 
trust he comes back tous. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Dr. Newru proposed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

„That this meeting desires heartily and affec- 
tionately to welcome the Rev. Alexander Hannay 
on his rot urn from the United States of America. 
That it hereby expresses its devout gratitude to 
Almighty God that He has graciously preserved 
His servant from all the dangers of travel, and 
brought him back in the enjoyment of more 
vigorous health, whieh it prays may be long con- 
tinued to the great(/advantage of the Churches 
with which his 


Hanna 
presenting the Congregational Churches of this 


country, and the happy influence he exerted in it, 


| will be the méans of binding the English and 


RECEPTION OF THE REV. A. HANNAY. 


moro ‘closely in the.bonds of a union rendere | 
80 desirable by their common ancestry, their 


American Churches of the Congregational order 


common faith, and their common ecclesiastical 
constitution, and which is in perfect harmony 
with the principles of Free Church life cherished 


‘fervour; but along with this there was a! stincts of independence and liberty which 


by them as the dearest inheritance bequeathed . 


to them by their fathers.” 

He said: Jam quite conseious that it is on 
the ground of no personal fitness that I have 
been asked to move this first resolution. In 
common with my dear brethren, I feel deop 
admiration of the brother whom we have met 
to welcome; and, in addition to other things, 
there has always been a secret liking in my 


measure of elasticity and 
somehow or other, our American brethren 
seemed to have inspired in him. I only am 
surprised to see him here amongst us to- 
night; andif I might quote the words of a 
memorable speaker, uttered on a memorable 
occasion, lam thankful that he has returned 
safe from the dangers of an excursion into 
such a country. (Laughter.) May I ex- 
press, in your name and my own, our sincere 
and hearty prayers that the life that has 
been preserved for us may be long continued ; 
that in many years that are before him Mr. 


Hannay may be permitted to fulfil the 


| 


own mind towards him, from the strong and 


hearty relish which he always exhibits for a 
above all, that he may see the onward pro- 


good healthy measure of work. But I have 
never shared in the hospitality of our 
American friends, and therefore I cannot 


erated his life? 


describe the sensations of our brother in 


undergoing that pleasant operation. I have 
never even visited America, and therefore I 
cannot undertake to describe the cities which 
he has seen. I cannot tell of its great cities, 
or of its great waterfalls, or its great trees, 
or its monster caves; or, what would probably 
interest me more, its great pg and its 
great educational institutions. (Applause.) 
I have not even been one of those who have 
gone down to the sea in ships and done busi- 
ness in great waters; nor have I “ staggered 
to and fro, and therefore I cannot describe his 
emotion and gladness when he reached his 
desired haven. Iam here simply from the 
accident that I happen to bethe expiring chair- 
man of the Congregational Union —(laughter) 
—and my function is simply to endeavour 
to give expression in a few brief and hearty 
words to what I know is stirring the hearts 


objects so dear to his heart in connection 
with our beloved Union; that he may be 
permitted to witness the springing up of 
some of the seed that he has sown; and, 


gress of that cause to which he has conse- 


May the blessing that gives 
no sorrow ever abide on his heart! May it 
strengthen him in all the years that are to 
come, that so every service may be a pleasure 


to him, and every duty altogether a joy! 


— 


— — 


of our brethren throughout the country; 


that so, 
thoughts of many hearts may be revealed to 
our brother. Many of us were made pain- 
fully conscious at the beginning of the sum- 


mer that, owing to the overstrain induced 


by his care and effort on our behalf, there 
were obvious signs that his energies were 
beginning to fail; and notwithstanding 
the fierceness with which he repudiated 
any suggestion even of a temporary rest, it 
was equally obvious to us that we ought to 
impose it upon him, and we therefore gladly 
availed ourselves of the opportunity offered 
by the prospect of the Convention of our 
American brethren at St. Louis to lay this 
burden upon him—that he should go there 
in our name, and have this measure of relax- 
ation given to him. He has gone and he 
has returned, and we are here to welcome 
him to-night, and I am sure the first feeling 
you would wish me to express in your 
name is one of deep and united thankfulness 
to Him who has watched over our brother 
in his going out and in his coming in. We 
are grateful that his life has been precious in 
His sight even as it is in ours; that He has 
given him strength to enjoy and to do what 
we sent him to do; and that He has pre- 
served him in peace and in safety, and 
brought him amongst us again, we trust to 
labour for us and with us through many 
years to come. And my second duty is, I 
think, to express our united thanks to our 
brother for the testimony that he has borne 
ou our behalf. (Applause.) One chief ob- 
ject, as I already intimated, that was set 
before usin thermission of our brother was, 
that he might do something to quicken the 
bond of sympathy between the Congrega- 


in some imperfect measure, the 


( Applause.) 
The Rev. Dr. Alox: Mr. Spicer and dear 


friends—The resolution is itself a speech, 
and I think it is quite an adequate expres- 
sion of the sentiment that animates us all in 
meeting our dear friend, Mr. Hannay, and 
with him our esteemed American brother, 
Dr. Dexter. (Applause.) I am sure that it 
needs only to be formally, and may I say 
officially, put to this meeting, and that it is 
perfectly unnecessary that I at least should 
say anything in support of it. We are all 
impatient to listen to our friend Mr. Hannay, 
and to hear what he has to say about him- 
self, and it would be altogether unbecoming 
were I to occupy more than two or three 
moments in seconding this resolution. Dr. 
Newth has so admirably touched the 
different points of personal interest, and 


has given such admirable expression to 


our esteem and affection and thankful- 
ness in connection with our friend, that I 


might almost imitate the famous orator of 


the House of Commons who got up simply to 
say “ Ditto to Mr. Burke.” And yet one is 
very glad of an opportunity of telling our 
dear friend how much we love him—(hear, 
hear) —how much we esteem him; of saying 
right out to his face, Well, you are a true 
man, and we have had large experience of 
you, and we have known nothing concerning 
you that does not inspire the greatest love 
and the greatest confidence.” (Applause.) 
I have no idea of concealing such senti- 
ments from men—grown-up men, at least. 
(Laughter.) A man must be a great fool 
who is injured by plain honest words of com- 
mendation. For my own part I like people 
to speak well of me. (Laughter.) And if 
they have anything unkind about me to say, 
I would rather they said it to somebody else. 
But, if they do think well of me, and if they 
appreciate my desire to stand well in their 
honour, and to do service for them, let them 
tell me so, in large, generous words, as Paul 


sparkle that, | 


did, and as all good men and great men are 


not afraid to do. Our friend will be all the 
better for knowing that he does oceupy a 
very high position in the esteem and affec- 
tion of his brethren. (Applause.) 


among us whom we more love, and in whom 
we have more confidence. His personal 
genealogy-—-(laughter)—I do not know 


| whence he draws his descent; that perhaps 


tional Churehes of America and those of | 


England, and that he might lay the founda- 
tions, at least, of some method whereby, in 
years to come, we might join heart and hand 
in common work for the common objects 
that we are together seeking to accomplish ; 
and, as some expression of this, we truste 

that he might be able to secure an efficient 
representation of American sympathies in 
the coming celebration of the year that 
is before us. We are happy to know 
that our friend's mission has been in this 
respect received in the manner that we 
would wish it to have been received. We 
know that he has spoken wisely and well; 
we know that he has received a hearty wel- 
come ; and we are fully assured that the ser- 
vices of our jubilee year will give evidence 
that his mission in this respect has not been 
in vain. I think we ought also to give 
utterance to our thankfulness to our 
brethren in America for the heartiness with 
which they have welcomed our friend. (Ap- 
plause.) Part of that is doubtless due to 
his own personal influence; but some of it, 
at all events at the commencement, we feel 
has been an expression of regard and confi- 
dence in us. Could my voice reach our 
brethren in America, I would thank them for 


their kindness to this our brother; I would 


stretch out our hand across the ocean and 
say to them — Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto this our brother, ye have done it unto 
us. (Applause.) And I ought to be allowed 
at last to express my hearty congratulations 
to Mr. Hannay, because of the golden 
opinions that he has won for himself in 


America. (Hear, hear.) And I do not 
marvel at it. As I read his ‘hes, he 
seems to have been in an unusual degree in- 


spired to address the brethren there in a 
form inwhichI donot remember to have heard 
him venture to address us. (Laughter.) 
There was the usual solidity of his speeches 
—their point, their earnestness, and their 


— 


may be as fit a word as any I could use, but 
1 mean to say geniality, his power of 
brotherliness, his generous interpretation of 
the defects and faults of his brethren, his 
powerful eloquence, and his large, statesman. 
like views, not, I think, surpassed by any 
man that we have among us, make him pre- 
eminently the right man in the right place. 
I am very thankful that he is delivered from 
the dangers of the voyage, and from the 


dangers of the country to which he has been 
sent, for America is a perilous place for 
good and true men to go to. We 


conld have sent no one to America with 
more confidence; we could receive back no 
one with more hearty thankfulness and 
affection. Mr. Hannay has been in every 
way the worthy representative of all that we 
think and feel. I am glad, therefore, that 
we can in this way, to his face, tell him how 
wuch we love him, and how heartily satisfied 
we are with the mission 
charged. And then I am glad, too, when- 
ever we have an opportunity of saying a word 
or two about our American brothers. IT think 
it fair, right, and politic in every way, that 
when occasion serves, we should say, con- 
cerning our American brethren, and as far as 
voice will reach, to them, that we do hold 
them in very high esteem—that we do feel 
for them the quiet kindliness of a very strong 
affection. They are close to us in blood. 
The resolution speaks of our common 
ancestry. That is a truth that we can fully 
recognise. But whether we are to be for 
very long so closely allied in blood as our 
common ancestry would indicate, is doubtful. 
Tam afraid, by-and-bye, the British element 
will be comparatively small. America is 
growing so largely, and is receiving so large 
an infusion of other peoples, that I think we 
had better make the most of our common 


English blood while the opportunity 
lasts. (Laughter.) We have sympathies 
with them in their common love of 


liberty, in common Saxon instincts—the in- 


For my | 
own part I do not know that we have a man | 


to your 


— — — 


that he has dis- 


they, with ourselves, I think, have main- 
tained against all comers; and we rejoice very 
much with them that we—shall we say the 
two greatest nations of the earth are Pro- 
testant nations; are intense and radical 
lovers of freedom ; and stand together, if not 
always in mutual harmony, yet still in inde- 
pendent maintenance of the principles that 
are dear to every one of us. And then I think 
we ought to recognise the common ecclesias- 
tical principle of which the resolution 
speaks. We speak frou our Congregational 
platform to a very large Congregational 
platform on the other side, for our principles 
there prevail far beyond their formal ex- 
pression. Congregationalism, in its funda- 
mental principles, permeates a very large 
portion of American literature; and we are 
thankful that we can speak to them, and 
they will speak to us. And they are going 
to do that, I am told, just now,—they are 
going to tellus that they think we have been 
yoverning Ireland very badly, and that in 
their judgment the time has come when 
there should be a change in the land 
laws. The American House of Represen- 
tatives has told us this already; and if the 
Senate does tell us, I hope that we shall 
meekly bow our heads, and learn from 
our brethren in the spirit which I hope 
and trust they intend. The feelings of 
sensitiveness which rise up between these 
two nations more than between any others 
are simply indications of the closeness of the 
tie that binds us. We are very sensitive to one 
another's opinions. I suppose an American, 
like an Englishman, does not care very much 
what a Frenchman ora German thinks about 
him; but we do care very much what our 
American brethren think, and they care v 

much what we think. I am sare you will 
give the resolution a very hearty welcome. 

The resolution was put to the assembly, 
and carried by acclamation. 

The Rev. A. Hannay, who was most cordi- 
ally received, the whole audience rising to 
their feet to welcome him, said: Mr. Spicer, 
Ladies, and Gentlemen,—I have not inter- 
preted this as an occasion for indulgence to 
any considerable extent in personal reminis- 
cence of travel, vor as an occasion on which I 
should seek to find complete and elaborate 
expression for the thankfulness I feel for the 
kindness I have received at the hands of the 
committee at whose instance I crossed the 
Atlantic, for the kindness I received at the 
hands of friends in America, or for the excep- 
tional and embarrassing kindness which I 
have just received at your hands. The service 
in which I have been engaged was not of 
a private nature. It touched, however 
lightly, wide and general interests. I do not 
know how, had I regarded it as toany mate- 
rial extent a mere private enterprise, I could 
have consented to attend a meeting such as 
this. The wormth, not to say the enthusiasm, 
with which I was received both in Canada 
and the United States I ascribed entirely, 
not partially, as Dr. Newth has done, to th- 
credentials I bore as your representa 
tive, aud the generous cordiality of this 
welcome to-night I ascribe in like manner 
knowledge of the fact that, 
having gone forth and spoken in your 
name to your kindred beyond the sea I bring 
back with me their answer to your fraternal 
message. (Applause.) I could not, indeed, 
without affectation, and that of a very un- 
amiable kind, pretend to be untouched by the 
numberless tokens of kindness which these 
months of travel have brought me on both 
siles of the ocean, but I hope you will agree 
with mein thinking that that is a private 
matter for which there is neither time nor 
place here. I received your appointment to 
visit the Congregational churches of America 
as your representative. That appointment I 
regard as one of the most sigual honours my 
brethren have ever conferred upon me, and I 
shall best acquit myself in this hour of 
reckoning, for hour of reckoning I regard it, 
though you have so graciously disguised the 
ordeal, if I put personal considerations and 
private feeling entirely out of the ques- 
tion and speak of the common interests 
of the Congregational churches of both 
countries. (Applause.) I have referred, Sir, 
to Canada, and I regret that here I can do 
little more than refer toit. I shall have an 
opportunity, I trust, at some meeting of the 
committee of the Colonial Missionary Society, 
of reporting in regard to the Canadian 
churches, but it would hardly be generous, if 
just, indeed, to our brethren of the Canadian 
territory if I allowed this more publi: oppor- 
tunity to pass without saying that though 
the churches of our order in that territory 
are not numerous, though the comparatively 
small number of churches that ists have a 
comparatively small membership, though 
they are surrounded and pressed upon by 
powerful organisations, organisations which, 
upon the whole, represent churches whose 
fidelity to Evangelical truth cannot be im- 
pugned, they have rendered important service 
to the religious life of the colony by the 
fidelity of their pastors as preachers of the 
Gospel of Christ and by the testimony they 
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have upheld to Scriptural doctrine in regard 
to the membership, and constitution, and 
government of the churches. (Hear, hear.) 
And I am old-fashioned enough, Sir, to think 
that this should be spoken of in these times 
as a matter of little less than secondary mo- 
ment. 2 I was appointed, how- 
ever, chiefly to visit the churches of the 
United States in your name, and to 
carry to them your Christian salutations. 
I had ample opportunity of discharging 
the duty which was thus imposed upon me, 
I had been prepared by many rumours that 
had reached me for excellent speaking 
in the United States, and much of it, but I 
confess that I was not prepared for the ab. 
normal and insatiable appetite for oratory 
which I found in all the places I visited. 
(Laughter.) I do our brethren there the 
justice to believe that they have not dreamt 
of the pain it costs af average old- 
world man on the call and from day- 
to-day to rouse himself to the effort of 
speech-making. I have no doubt there 
are many on this platform who can bear wit- 
ness that to them it is like the pain twice 
told of an untimely call from the sweets of 
unexhausted sleep in the morning. Certainly 
it is so to me, but no hint of this has visited 
the imagination of our American brethren— 
ghter)—and, excellent, practised, har- 
ened speakers themselves, I question if they 
would at all understand it if it did. It will 
be quite understood, therefore, that I do not 
speak 


but by many Signs which he would have been 


pret, they instructed.me to say to you in 
return, Brethren, beloved, your salutations 
are a great joy to us. The message you have 
sent to us across the sea has done us good. 


the liberty, one in the gracious bond- 
age that is in Christ Jesus. May 
we be one in the service of His king. 


[t does not lie within the range of my purpose 


whole ; it would be a big subject. (Hear, 
them, of summing them up; I leave that to 
the gifted beings who make the portraiture 
of nations the pastime of their holidays, mea 


can write a’ book about it—(hear, hear)—the 
men to whom we are so much indebted withal 
for the materials with which we fill our ladies’ 
albums and adorn their band-boxes. (Laugh- 
ter.) There is something in my heart, how- 
ever, I could wish to say with regard to the 
American people as a whole, and I do not 
know that I shall have any better opportunity 
than this of saying it. The cordial affection 
which I found in the assemblies of Congre- 
gationalists towards their brethren of the old 
world, though, no doubt, coloured by the 
sympathies which influence them as Congre- 
tionalists, I could not rd as a mani- 
estation of a sectional American feeling, but 
rather, if I may so phrase it, as a sectional 
expression of a general American sentiment. 
(Hear, hear.) Behind this love of American 
Congregationalists for English Con 
tlonalists, there seemed to me to be the — 
goodwill of the great body of enlightened 
and intelligent Americans; there was the 
pattern of the web, but here the substance 
and tissue of the web on which the pattern 
was struck. And, Sir, I think it is right that 
expression should be given to this feeling 
emphatically, specially in view of the fact 
that America has not always been fortunate 
in the tatives and exponents whether 
of her deeper and more abiding feeling 
towards England or of her passing humours ; 
and like all fresh and young and vigorous 
ple she is wonderfull 
umours, especially, am apt to think, 
about England. The typical Yankee, 
the New York morning journal, the political 
wire-puller, has been held to for 
America, and to reveal all that is in her 
heart. The typical Yankee, Sir—I looked in 
America for this ungainly compound of arro- 
gance and vulgarity, and I did not find him. 
(Applause.) Iam not prepared to say that 
he does not exist, for it was impossible for 
me, industrious as I was, to interview ev 
individual American — (laughter) — but he 
is no more representative of the Ameri- 
can people, as you find them engaged 
in the business of life in American, 
than that consummaie product of a late 
mysterious dispensation in the political life of 
England, the Jingo— (loud applause)—is of 
the modern Englishman. Itis not unnatural 
that the morning journals of a city like New 
York should be accepted as revealing the 
spirit of the American people, though our 
knowledge of the morning journals of Eng- 
land andthe mistakes into which they can 
fall—(hear, hear)—as interpreters of the drift 


of the black-mail which they are in 
e habit of levying in this form on their 
visitors as any reproach. I speak of it here 
rather in the way of warning to my brethren 
on the platform and elsewhere who may pro- 
pose to visit America, that they should take 
acarpet-bag with themlfilled with speeches and 
have one always ready for explosion. (Laugh- 
ter.) Ihad ample opportunity, as I have said, of 
delivering my message at Lowell where the 
annual meeting of the American Board of 
Commissioners of Foreign Missions was 
held ; at St. Louis where the Triennial Coun- 
cil held its sitting, not to speak of academic 
and city clubs ; clerical and mixed, in meetings 
statutary and prore nata. I was — 
day after day to speak in your name. I had 
but one message to deliver, Sir—the message 
of good will and fraternal feeling which you 
commissioned me to communicate. I 
delivered it time after time in such terms as 
the hour suggested, for the Americans have 
no idea of leaving you any —— of 
preparing an address for them—(laughter)— 
and I, unhappily, not equipped myself 
with a carpet-bag. This may perhaps 
explain the difference which the keen and 
critical eye of Dr. Newth has detected 
between the manner of my speaking with 
which he is so familiar in this country 
and that which I adopted on the other 
side of the Atlantic. I spoke to them 
out of the fulness of my heart, and I said 
to them, in your name, that England is 
proud of America as a mother of a stalwart 
and well-doing son, though there be at 
times things in the bearing and conduct of 
that son which sorely puzzle her aged brain 
—/(laughter)—I ventured to say to that that 
the better part of the English people look 
with satisfaction on the growth of the 
American nation, regarding it as a develop- 
ment of the English race, and a testimony 
that that is too great and too fruitful for 
the limits of this island, so that the England 
of the historian, by the grace and help of 
America, is to be a greater and nobler thing 
than the England of the geographer. (Ap- 
plause.) I claimed for England,in your name, 
a share of the credit of all their distinc- 
tive achievements as a people, inasmuch 
as throughout their history they had been 
but showing what the English race can | America—I emphasise the word 
do when you give it space and generous litical” because I altogether exclude 
conditions. (Hear, hear.) I even went | from my judgment the religious Press, for 
so far one day, when, I suppose, I was | 
less prepared than usual—(laughter) — | 
as to say that if we in the old country had | Press of America is inferior in moral tone 
lagged somewhat behind, if, for instance, in 
settling the true relations of the Church to 
the State, we were far bebind them—(hear, 
hear)—they must takea share of the blame, 


subject to passing 


their utterances, might have prepared us to 
receive with caution the testimony of the 
morning journals of New York to the aims 
and purposes of the American yeople. If I 
am to be perfectly candid, Sir, I must say 
that, in my judgment, the 


_—and is much more likely to misrepresent 
and unconsciously to malign the people in 
whose name it speaks. Then there is the 


inasmuch as in the loins of their fathers they | political partisan and wire-puller. There is 
not a creature on the American continent, I 


ran away and left us to deal with this pro- 
blem single- handed. (Applause.) And 
especially in your name I felt called upon to 
say that the Congregationalists of England 
regard the Congregationaliste of America as 


am persuaded, who has less title to speak 
than he in the name of the American people. 
(Hear, hear.) Asa rule he is a professional 
| politician, a type of man, so far as I was able 


their nearest spiritual kindred; that the to apply any diagnostic apparatus to him, community. (Applause.) I do not see how | 


names of their great preachers, their scho- | who is unknown altogether to our English 
lars, their authors, are household words political life. God grant that he may be 
among us, as they are among them, and that long unknown to it. (Hear, hear.) Playing 
we ingenuously thank God for the great for the 
service they have rendered to the human is hazarded there, he is apt to play for it in 
race in the Church and in the State. This, the spirit of the gambler. That is a weak 
in varying phrase, was the song I sung point in the American political life. 
in all parts of the United States, and men will make believe to pick a quarrel with 
I am here to report, Sir, that the response in land to catch the Irish vote; to secure the 
every case was generous, cordial, brotherly, | yote of the working man, who has been taught 
enthusiastic. (Applause.) Not in resolu- to believe that Protection means high wages; 
tions, Mr. Chairman; our friends in they will put la rotten plank in their 
America lag behind us in some things, | electoral platform, knowing it to be rotten, 
and they have not discovered this patent and they will defy allthe commandments of 
English method of putting all that is the moral law. Now, I say that the Ameri- 
in our heads and all that is in our hearts as ean people are to blame, that the religious 
well into a resolution, and engrossing this in ple are to blame—(hear, hear)—from a 
elegant form and handing it over to any morbid fear of mixing too much with politics, 
brother whom we mean to eulogise, that it | I think, at times, in not sternly put this 
may become an heirloom in his family. I down in their Press and in their political 
commend to the consideration of Dr. Dexter  campai (Applause.) They are tolerating, 
the question whether he should not seek to | if not ing a great peril to the State, 
wipe this stain out of the American eecut- | and I take leave to say that they have no 
cheon. (Laughter.) Not by resolution, Sir, just cause of complaint against any nation 


a dull man who should have failed to inter- 


We reciprocate with full heart all your love 
and confidence; we are one with you in 


dom in all the years that are to come. 


to speak at all of the American people as a | 


hear.) I mean in the way of characterising | 


of English thought and opinion, the fatuous- | 
ness even which will at times characterise | 


litical Press of | 


which I have an unaffected admiration— 
(bear, hear)—in my judgment the political 


to the political Press of England (hear, hear) 


t stake which once in four years 


things are tolerated among them. (Hear, 
hear.) Still, having made a clean breast of 
this—and I am very glad to get it off my 
mind—(laughter)—it remains true that the 
great masses of the American people—the 
men who form the solid and stable centre of 
the American nationality, not the religious 
people merely, though the religious people 
_pre-eminently, but also the enlightened 


citizens, the great boly of the citizens of 


America who sustain the industries, who 
ultimately determine and guide the counsels 
of the Republic—are 
England is one 


their feelings towards 


of admiration and good will. (Applause.) | 


| But it is my business to speak mainly 
of the Congregationalists of America. 


who on a fortnight’s journey in any country | Iam not prepared to assume that there is 
among you with regard to your brethren in 
brought to an end. 


America the same amount or kind of igno- 
rance that I found reported, not of any com- 
munity in America, but of a gentleman 
occupying a somewhat high position, I 
believe, in the city of New York. This gen- 
tleman was spoken to of a meeting which I 
was expected to attend and enlighten about 
English Congregationalism. ‘‘ English Con- 
gregationalism! he said, “I did not know 
there was such a thing—(laughter)—I 
thought Congregationalism was a Yankee 
notion.” This worthy gentleman, I have no 
doubt, believed that my friend Dr. Dexter 
invented Congregationalism—(laughter) — 
and held a patent for it. But speaking 
to the comparatively creditable ignor- 
ance that I may suppose obtains amo 
us about our brethren in America, 
should like to say a few words, first, 
about their numerical strength. For the 
figures which I shall give you I am in- 
debted to an admirable handbook of Congre- 
tionalism just published by my friend 
Dr. Dexter. (Applause.) There are 3,674 
churches, 3,585 pastors and ministers, and 
382,920 church members, being about 104 
members for each church. he increase 
during the last twenty-five years, steady and 
constant through all that time, has been 
about 100 per cent. I regret that I was not 
able to lay my hand upon certain compara- 
tive statistics which I have somewhere in my 
possession, and therefore I cannot spea 


with exactness, but I am afraid I must 
announce that the Roman Catholics, 
the Baptists, the Presbyterians, and 


the Methodists, are all numerically stronger 
than the C ionalists — some of 
them much stronger. In mi 


because of their restriction of the priv 


profession of personal faith in Christ Jesus, 
a rule of fellowship which our brethren 
in America have maintained, I believe, with 
resolute fidelity, though not they byany means 
alone. This they have done, and it is fitting we 
should remember the compensation which is 
generally found to evolve from some occult 
law in cases of this kind, and it is the simple 
truth which the history of Con tional. 
ism alike in the old world and in the newillus- 
trates, that probably for this reason Congre- 
gationalists have always exercised a com- 
parative moral influence, have always taken 
a comparative share of the moral and 

spiritual work of the world much greater 
than could be naturally accounted for by 
their comparative numbers. There is a 
second mitigating consideration in regard to 
which I could, I think, with confidence pre- 
dict your judgment. In the days of slavery 
Congregationalism could find no footing; it 
could find no breatheable atmosphere in the 
South. (Hear,hear.) It would be unseemly 
if I entered here into any question as to how 
some other Evangelical bodies made good 
their position there, and drew to themselvesa 
large number of adherents, which now greatly 
swell their totals; but the fact lies on the 
surface, and cannot be questioned, that it was 
from no obvious failure of home missionary 
zeal on the part of the Congregationalists, but 
tionalists) on 


simply that they (the Cong 
the one partand the people of 

other part found that Congregationalism and 
slavery could not exist er in the same 


I can claim any special credit for our brethren 
| in America for this; they could not have 
held their the onl 
they would have been allowed to live within 
the blighted pale, without being unfaithful to 
the splendid tradition of historical Congre- 


These | gationalism with regard to all that concerns | 
individual liberty, and without unfaithfulness | 
_ (Applauee. ) 
let me sax, in the first place, that they have 
confession 


to the cardinal principle of the Congregational 
| polity itself, according to which all the faithful 
in Christ Jesus, without respect of race, colour, 
or station are equal in the House of God. 
(Applause.) But if I claim no special credit for 
our brethren that they were faithful in this 
| ; it must be held now to be no dis- 
credit to them that while slavery continued 
the South was solid against them. And 
there is yet one other mitigating and con- 


solatory consideration to which I should like 
your attention turned, for one does not like | 
discouraging figures of that kind which place | 


which misunderstands them while these denominations, even numerically 


fair-minded and | 
honourable men, and specially, I believe, | 


of 
the distress which this announcement may 
oceasion you, let me remind you in the first 
place that Congregationalists are apt to be 
at a disadvantage in numerical estimates 
when compared with most other churches, 


of membership to those who make a credible 
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Here Congregationalists have always been the 
least, I shall not say sectarian, because that is 
an offensive word, but the least denomina- 
tional of the denominations. We have among 
us, indeed, not a few men, an rome of them 
very strong men, and some of them very 
dear friends of my own, who denominate 
themseltes Congregationalists, and yet say 
that Congregationalists are rot a deno- 
mination. Our friends in America have al- 
ways had a kindred amiability, which like 
ourselves at times they have ind to 
excess. One of the proofs of this meek and 
impolitic spirit was that a contract, a plan of 
union, I think it was called, was framed be- 
tween the General Assembly of the Presbyter- 
ian Church of America and the General 
Congregational Association of Connecticut. 
This plan of union held from the year 1801 
to the year 1852, when, not too soon, it was 
It appeared when the 
time of the end came that no fewer than 2,000 
churches which, considering the agency that 
planted and fostered and officered them, 
should have been Congregational, had beeome 
Presbyterian. It was a plan—I do not 

in its design but in its working—by which 
the denomination which had the stronger 
denominational instinct, the keener denomi- 
national appetite, was rapidly becoming 
one with the denomination which had a 
weaker instinct and a weaker appetite, by 
the simple process of cating, digesting, and 
assimilating it. (Laughter. Now all 
this is at an end. e Co 
gationalists are in their Home M . 
ary services acting for themselves; with- 
out breach of ity, without i 
away from the catholicity of spirit which 
the glory of their history; they are 
taking their own independent place among 
the spiritual forces which are iny Christ 
in the continent of — aul Cee are 
laying hold of the new West, they are laying 
hold of the new South with a vigour and in a 
spirit of self-denial worthy of the noblest 
traditions of the Congregational name. 
So much for the question of numbers. 
How shall I mate this people known to 


you in their inner life as they made 
themselves known to me during my brief 
sojourn among them? I premise t all 


that I here say must be regarded as im- 
pression, and not asthe record of a final and 
competent jadgment ; I premise further that 
I do not include within my view anything 
that merely concerns character or 
the privacies of dom life. My manner of 
life while in America—three months locomo- 
tion among these made observation 
which would justify nt on this point 
out of the question. If I were to speak with 
regard to my own personal experience I should 
say that our American brethren, in their 
personal bearing and in their treatment of 
visitors, seem to me beyond their brethren, 
perhaps, in the old country to think much on 
the things thatare lovely. (Hear, hear.) I 
am to speak to you of them, however, in rela- 
tion to their faith and practice, to speak of 
them as Con tionalists; indeed, you 
sent me as 1 to speak 
to them as Congregationaliste. Do not 
fear that I am about to do this on a scale that 
will test, if not abuse your patience, if I say 
afew words about their doctrinal testimony. 
It requires only the most general know! 

of their history to enable one to classify 
them so far as the * is concerned in this 
respect. No church, no groupof churches 
anywhere, is more deeply committed than the 
Congregational churches of the United States 
to a Calvinistic rendering of Evangelical 
doctrine. Dr. Joseph Clark, whom Dr. Dexter 
certifies as an intelligent and conscientious 
witness, says that Calviniem as a religious 
faith, and Puritanism as a code of moral 
two of the toughest things that ever entered 
into the composition of human character— 
were the original soul and body of these 
Con tional churches. Ves, someone 
will ~ om say who hears me, “ the original 
soul—that might be said of the Congre- 
gational churches of England, but what is the 
present soul of the Congregational churches 
of America ? Now, if you are really exercised 
in mind on that question, I do not min if I 


condition on which | 


tell you that your brethren in America return 
South on the 


the compliment with igterest—(laughter) — 
they are exercised in mind with regard to 
you. (Hear, hear.) There were no questions 
I had so often to answer as questions 
concerning the dogmatic convictions of the 
Co onalists of England, and 
cially of their ministers, and no such glow cf 
satisfaction was produced by any answer 
I gave, or by any of the little clu 
attempts at wit to which Dr. Newth 
has referred, as when I was able to 
assure them of your substantial ; 
But now, g of them, 


pore wi 7 bert alvinistic 0 
ut not only so, they have lately repeated it. 
(Hear, hear.) Standing by Plymouth Rock 
in — NN honoured brethren, if I 
mistake not, Dr. Vaughan and Dr. Raleigh 
were with them and took part in the solemn 
ceremony, and again, in 1871, at Oberlin, 
when the Triennial Council was established, 
this Calvinistic confession was repeated, I 

rant you, in general and com e 

rms which enabled moderate Calvinists 


our beloved brethren in a country where and Evangelical Arminians to lift up the 


they had so early and so good a chance down 
at the fifth or sixth place in the ranks of the 


hand and make common testimony with 


them, yet in terms full and explicit with 
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regard to all that intelligent men can hold as 
necessary to an evangelical confession. It 
ought to be said, however, in the second 
lace, that our brethren in America have been 
eeling the force of processes which are at 
work elsewhere, testing and sifting the dogmas 
of oar faith, arid that in that process there, 
as here, some articles commonly regarded as 
proper to an Evangelical testimony have 
shown signs of disintegration, and others 
have materially changed their form. I cannot 
make these statements, however, without 
saying that the powerful solvents which have 
been acting on religious dogma here at the 
nstance historical criticism, of science, of 
hil hy, do not sem to me to hare 
n brought to bear with so much 
force on the convictions of the American 
people, or if they have that there has been 
some quality in their convictions which has 
prevented their feeling the searching action 
so much as we have done. I shall be under- 
stood s y by my ministerial brethren if 
I say that the tone on doctrinal questions 
which I heard in all parts of America re- 
minded me rather of my student days, or of 
the earlier years of my ministry in Scotland, 
than of any tone which I have heard either 
in Scotland or England in recent years. I do 
not know whether criticism, literary and his- 
torical, science and philosophy, in their 
assaults on the Christian faith, find the same 
difficulty in crossing the ocean that I did. 
(Laughter.) Whatever the explanation 
may be, it seems to me that our 
brethren have not yet suffered in equal 
degrees with ourselves. It is right, I 
should state further, that the representa. 
tives of the Churches at the Council which 
met at St. Louis took what seemed to mea 
very important etep. They appointed a com- 
mittee, as we should say, to revise their de- 
claration of faith and order. This they 
did because they believe that faithful men 
of no neration should be content to 
rokess their faith in the words of their 
thers if those words have ceased to be 
true to their conviction —(applause)—keep- 
ing in view questions that are difficult and 
ps burning among ourselves, I do not 
esitate te express my general satisfaction, 
and even great satisfaction, at the course 
taken by the Council in this respect. This 
I do on these grounds. In the first place, it 
is a declaration made on the part of these 
brethren of what is, I believe, a profound 
conviction of theirs—a conviction which I 
rofoundly share—that there can be no 
ealthy Church life, no growing and fruitful 
Church life, without d ic convictions in- 
telligently and earnestly held. (Applause.) 
I am grateful for the step that was taken, in 
the second place, because I believe that the 
revised testimony, when promulgated—when 
will it be promulgated ?—it would take a long 
time in England to p epare a new confession 
of faith—I believe that this revised testi- 
mony, when issued, will be as Ev ical in 
spirit as in form. And in the third place, I 
believe it will be used, when prepared, in full 
harmony with the genius of Congregationalism 
not transformed into an inquisitorial appa- 
ratus to be applied to churches and ministers 
as by authority, but given forth with no 
other authority than belongs to its merits 
as a guide for the thought and an 
aid to the inquiring mind of the age. 
So much with to the doctrinal 
testimony of our brethren. I am very 


seed of good things. Our brethren in 
America spent last — on foreign mis- 
sions, through the rd, £125,572, they 
spent on home missions, through the two 
societies I have named, £132,544. (Ap- 
ey What could not the Church-Aid 
iety we have formed accomplish in Eng- 
land? what for Congregationalism, what 
for Christ, if the churches of England would 
but place at its disposal a revenue like this 
You have a laudable anxiety, I have nodoubt, 
however, to hear more than these figures can 
tell you of the spirit of the people with re- 
— — 1 Christ ian service. Will you 
ar with me if I try to give you a glimpse 
of the meeting of the Board at Lowell. I do 
so because though it was the anniversary of 
one of their religious societies, it had more 
in it of the spirit of worship,and of the best 
kind of revival quickening than any other 
meeting it has ever been my fortune to attend. 
The meetings of the American Board are 
held rather after the pattern of the autumnal 
meeting of our Congregational Union than 
after the pattern of our London Missionary 
Society. They meet in towns in different 
of the States—such towns as may 
invite them. o friends who attend the 
meeti are received as the guests of the 
town where the meetings are held. We 
have had some speculation here—I do not 
know whether you have ever heard it, Mr. 
Chairman—as to the necessity of limiting 
somewhat the constituency of the C 
tional Union of England and Wales lest the 
hospitality of our brethren in the country 
should break down under the pressure. But 
what will these distrustful souls think when 
I tell them that while we have never added to 
the population of any town by our own meet- 
ings more than from 1,000 to 1,200 persons, 
the meeting of the American Board which I 
attended in Lowell, a city of 50,000 in- 
habitants, added for four days in that week 
3,000 people. How they were accommo- 
dated is among the thi that are not 
revealed. (Laughter.) Theard, indeed, of 
a hall fitted up with extemporised cots, and 
of bales of sheets and blankets freely lent 
the manufacturers of the place, and even 
of a contingent from one ladies’ seminary, 
which slept all night in a church, and found 
a church a not intolerable place to sleep in. 
(Laughter.) If I may i from my own 
es peepee in the elegant house in which I 
and my wife were accommodated, and I do 
not know how many more visitors, the — 
people of the town abandoned themselves 
without reserve to the entertainment of the 
American board for the week, without 
respect to their own comfort, and found acute 
pleasure in the sacrifice. I did not find that 
any deacon or other visitor from any part of 
the States, however well to do at home and 
corpulent, grumbled a whit when he was 
turned into an extempormsed cot with 
borrowed blankets to cover him. (La — 
And all this I may say was, in m 2 — 
and feeling when there, but the outward 
sign of a deep, inward, intelligent, Lr 
interest in the work of Christ in * ot 
the world. (Hear, hear.) Some will sa 
is still 1 am dealing with. Yes, but 
figures that reveal volumes with regard to 
the freshness of the Christian feeling, and the 
vitality of the religious faith of the men who 
were engaged in these services. (Applause.) 
The Bo: met for four days—three com- 
plete days and a portion of another, three 


glad that that of the subject is be- 
hind me and not before me. Tosome of you | 
it may be more interesting to hear how a 
brethren bear themselves in practical Chris- 
tian matters, and I shall try to gratify you 
if you will bear with me in this. I had the 
privilege of attending the meeting of the 
American Board of Commissioners on 
Foreign Missions at Lowell, the meeting 
of the American Missionary Association 
at Norwich, and these two, with the 
Home Missionary Society, not to mention 
other societies, form the missionary agency, 
the aggressive agency of the Churches. Now, 
I hope you are in good enough temper to 
listen toa few figures. The American Board 
spent last year £125,572 in the work of 
foreign missions; it has 156 ordained mis- 
sionaries, 260 American assistants, 567 
native pastors, 272 churches, and 17,000 
church members. The American Mis- 
sionary Association, originally formed 
as a Foreign Missionary Society at a 
time when slavery still existing was strain- 
ing the relations of Christian workmen in 
America, but a eae * Mis- 
sionary Society, ing with the negroes, 
Chinese, and Indians solely. This society 
has 79 missionaries, 183 teachers, 18 other 
workers, 69 churches (66 of these in the 
South, 2 in Africa, 1 among the Indians), 
63 schools (which are all but as important as 
churches in dealing with races like the 
negroes and the Indians)—43 of these in the 
South, 11 among the Chinese, 6 among the 
Indians, and 3 in Africa. Then there is the 
American Home Missionary Society, insti- 
tuted in 1826. At that time, according to 
the beautiful and catholic plan that obtained 
among our brethren there, Presbyterian and 
Congregational, they had planted 4,022 
churches, a great number of which have 
become Presbyterian. Now the associa- 
tion is strictly C ional. Last year 
it had an income of £65,344, and estab- 
Jished 86 churches. Before we pass from 
these figures, let me drop this summary 

to your mind, where I hope it will be the 


sessions each day, beginning at half-past 
eight every morning and terminating at half- 


of two hours each. At the prayer-meeting 
at half-past eight in the morning there were 
resent not fewer than 2,000 persons. The 
— central hall which accommodat ed 4.000, 
standing and sitting room, was so crowded 
that two overflow meeti had to be pro- 
vided. On one occasion I could not force 
my way, though I was the English delegate, 
into the central meeting. I went to one of the 
overflow meetings, and there I had to stand 
during the greater part of the proceedings. 
There, on the platform, scattered throughout 
the assembly, were the representative men of 
the Congregational churches from all parts of 
the United States—from Plymouth k to 
the Golden Gate—principals and professors of 
colleges taking an eager, active part in the 
business of the Board—men known to us here 
as men of letters, leading preachers in the 
Congregational body, venerable men draw- 
ing towards the very close of life, but touched 
to the very enthusiasm of youth by the news 
brought to them of the progress of God's 
work in distant lands, and the prospects 
that were opened up to them of brighter 
issues yet. confess that, having attended 
perhaps as many meetngs o religious 
societies as any man of my years during the 
last ten years, especially, of my life, I do 
not remember to have attended any meeting 
which seemed to rise so near to the moral 
level of the service to which it was conse- 
crated. They were observing their 71st 
anniversary. I was there as an observer—a 
profoundly interested and touched observer 
—and as I felt the power of the holy passion 
which moved and fused that assembly, I 
could not but conclude that here were men 
who were carrying on the work of foreign 
missions in this land in the very spirit we as- 
cribe to the men—and I believe justly ascribe 
to the men—who in modern times originated 
the foreign missionary enterprise, if I ma 
not say of the men who went forth to preac 
Christ to the nations in the beginning 


| of the Gospel. (Applause.) We are fami- 
liar, too familiar, alas, with lifeless things 
in this country, societies, organisations, 
agencies which have survived the spirit that 
ve them birth. (Hear, hear.) I have no 
oubt that there are phenomena of that 
kind in America as well as here, but we are 
so familiar with these phenomena that one 
cannot but be grateful that this great society 
in the third generation of its history, and 
service is sustained by men who, if it had 
been deferred until now, would have taken 
on themselves the initiative of the foreign 
missionary enterprise, and would have done 
so with a prayerfulness not less fervent, with 
a spirit not less resolute, with a liberality 
not less affluent than that which charac- 
terised the men to whom the churches 
actually owe this debt. (Applause.) I do 
not know whether I should not, at this stage, 


bluntly stop; I certainly owe you apology 
for detaining you so long, but I shall 
try and compress within small com- 


pass what further I wish to say, I 
ought, perhaps, to say, before leaving the 
American board altogether, that, in the 
excitement of the occasion, I so far forgot 
myself, when suddenly called upon to speak, 
as to invite them to hold their next annual 
meeting in London. (Laughter.) It would 
have been rather an em ing issue 
they accepted the invitation which I ad- 
dressed to them. But I confidently hope 
that they will accept an invitation which I 
have no doubt will go forth from the Con- 
ional Union of England and Wales to 
their representatives to the next 
autumnal meeting in Manchester; and I 
will have to ask Sndemnit from the com- 
mittee for a promise which I made on the 
spur, that if they compromised the matter 
in this way, by sending del instead of 
coming in a y, we would secure for the 
foreign missionary question for them, along 
with our brethren of the London Missionary 
Society, one entire day. (Applause.) I hope 
that will be the issue of the matter. I 
have spoken of the Congregationalists of 
America as our nearest spiritual kin- 
dred. This is no nominal relation ; 
it rests on all that is d in the lives of 
the two les, but there are incidental re- 
velations of this community of feeli 
which are not without their interest. Te 
touched my official soul to find that they 
were familiar with many of the difficulties 
which beset us here, and manifest not a few 
of the infirmities which are only too obvious 
among us. I found that they bad difficulties 
about their Year-book—(laughter)—about 


it 


past nine every night, with two short intervals 


the insertion of names and the omission of 
names, and how it was that one name had a 
star and another a dagger. I found that 
accusations were brought up against certain 
official persons there, that they had some 
elfish way of preparing the business for the 
meetings, which was ed doing it “ cut and 
dry ’’—(laughter)—and, in the absence of 
anything like party strifeamong our brethren, 
or anything like party organisation, at St. 
Louis especially, which was a quasi-eccle- 
siastical gathering and not a meeting 
for missionary ends, there did seem 
to crop out signs of the existence 
among our brethren of two somewhat 
divergent types of Congregationalism — 
and I — 1 that the representative of 
the one of these would at times say 
to the other, “ You are presbyterianising 
| Congregationalism ’’—(laughter)—and that 
the brother thus accused would retort, 
“You would make Congregationalism a 
of sand.” Were these echoes of 


rope 


things I had heard in * (laughter) 
—or where the things I heard in Eng- 
land echoes of these? or where they 


alike in England and America, but part 
of the necessary friction—(hear, hear)—of 
the working of our free system—(hear, hear) 
—about which we need not trouble ourselves 
very much, which should not in the least 
abate our confidence in one gnother, 
which have in them some elements of 
strength and health, and which, above all, 
should never lead us to lose our temper. 
(Applause.) What further I have to say 
I should like to say, in illustration 
of a practical suggestion, with which 
I shall close, that arrangements should 
be made such as practicable for a fuller 
and more systematic intercourse between the 
Churches of the two countries. (Hear, hear.) 
This is not the place for going into this 
matter in detail, but why should not the 
names of American scholars appear in the 
lists of our Congregational Union lecturers 
after—(hear, hear)—the 1 example which 
Vale has set in calling her students to the 
feet of one of our English ministers? (Ap- 
plause). Why should not we receive, from 
year to year, delegates at our meetings of 
the Union from the American Churches to 
- to us of the work of God in 
their own communities ? Why should not we 
one day, and more than once, have an (cu- 
menical council of Con tionalists — 


— 


Boston, summoned and conducting its de- 
liberations in the true Congregational spirit 
uo fear, I was going to say, I guess 
(laughter) —of our departing from that — that 
we may show to the nations and the Churches 
how there may be combined in one fellow- 
— * mostffearless, personal independence 
with the most unbroken and massive unity of 
family life? (Applause.) I believe that 
intercourse of this kind would be of great 


(hear, hear)—here in London or yonder in 


| advantage to the Churches of both countries. 


The ministers of the Con ional churches 
of America, if I may, without offence to them, 
express an opinion with rd to them, 
reach a very high average of capacity and 


ministerial character. At one of the meet- 
ings at St. Louis, I believe it was, I said, in 
the fulness of my heart, that I seemed to be 
looking down on a meeting of the — 
tional Union of England and Wales; bu 
really had a certain twinge of conscience, 
as if I were rather fla — Bie Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales in saying 
so. (Laughter.) e scholars of America 
have shown themselves to be scholars of ripe 
attainments. A full, free, sympathetic 
intercourse between these men would brin 
t advantage to us as Churches, an 
am sure and I believe our American 
brethren = be the first to — that 
they would expect tadvan rom it on 
their rt. r land of free churches, 
and advantage might come to us from fuller 
intercourse with them on this account. It is 
a land of free churches, and we are drifting 
towards that issue—(hear, hear)—with a 
— just now which almost takes 
one's breath away. One does not know 
what fine morning may dawn upon 
one when, taking up one’s Times, one 
will find it announ that the Liberation 
Society is a “ great fact — (laughter) —-and 
that the establishment must prepare iteelf 
for being laid in the grave which England 
has dug for other monopolies. The only 
feeling one has is that that prophet has re- 
cently been so persistently wrong that to 
some of us it might seem as if this were 
— 2 the day for which we have long 
praying and working. But, brethren, 
are we y for it? (Hear, hear.) I do 
not know that I should say no; there are 
many respects in which we are ready for it, 
and rely upon it that God’s truth, in ita pro- 
towards the overturning of all battle- 
ments that have not been erected or sanc- 
tioned by Him, will not wait for our being 
ready. (Applause.) But if the question be 
whether we are ready to make the most of it, 
I do not mean at all in a narrow denomina- 
tional sense, but for the interests of religion, 
for the interests of this t nation and the 
kingdom of Christ here, then I confess that 
in my judgment we are not ready for it. And 
in my judgment our American brethren, if 
they could infuse into our spirit and methods 
something of their force, might aid us in the 
matter. Our American brethren have much 
to teach us about voluntaryism in all that 
concerns its positive state. They pay 
their ministers much better for one thing— 
(applause)—they nd much more freely 
on religious and 1— objects, they 
have been trained to the method from the 
first; and without falling back on res, I 
confess that I felt that our givings in England 
dwindled, when compared with the gifts that 
are common enough on that side, almost into 
insignificance. In this way our brethren 
might, I think, help us. Shall I venture to 
touch on another rather tender point, and say 
I think they might help us to realise our 
unity as churches — Bh more fully than 
we have ever done. I did not find the 
difference to be so wide between American 
Congregationalism and English Congregation- 
alism as I had expected. It is commonly 
said that we make more of the autonomy of 
the individual church, and that they make 
more of what Ithink, they call the adelphity of 
the churches. I donot find, however, that our 
brethren in America, in order to give 
scope to this barbarous-sacred thing they call 
adelphity, have found it at all necessary to 
restrict the autonomy of the churches, or that 
they are less independent or self-governing 
than we are. nd, referring to what 
may occur, perhaps, to some minds, 
as if here were a project for pressing 
forward the organisation of English Con- 
* by the help of America, 
should like to say that I, for one, 
could be no party to favour any Congrega- 
tional organisation that is not Congregational 
in its spirit, or to seek to further any unity 
that is not of the spirit. But I have a deep 
conviction—with me it is a practical energy, 
and it is time, I am persuaded, that we all 
thought closely of it—that if, asCon tion- 
alists in the coming Free Church Age of Eng- 
land, we are to take a place worthy of our tradi- 
tions and worthy of our resources, we must be 
able to present to the nation an aspect of unity, 
a fair, ethereal unity, if you like, but still a 
unity born of a common faith and of a com- 
mon consecration to the service of our Lord. 
(Applause.) In this, I believe, our brethren 
in America could render us some aid. 
Can we help them? I do not think it 
would perhaps become us to say in what 
way we could help them even if we 
felt we could. or one thing, the 
first substantial contingent of American 
ministers that come to England, I shall pro- 
pose to send somewhere—I shall not say 
where—to learn how to conduct the service 
of praise in the House of the Lord. (Hear, 
hear.) I take their choral quartettes to be 
the “abomination of desolation.“ (Hear, 
hear.) That is off my mind. (Laughter.) I 
should not be disappointed if they carried with 
them when they returned a few simple plans 
of our Nonconformist meeting-houses. The 
spend, I humbly think, a great deal too muc 
money on their churches, and the money the 
spend beyond what they might duly spend 
generally results in spoiling the house for wor- 
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ship, and in making it into an instrument for 
killing the minister. (Laughter.) There are 
other things in which, perhaps, we might — 
them. For one thing, I trust we should sen 

them home enriched with our love and sym- 
pathy, as they, in their graciousness, have 
sent me back to you. (Hear, hear.) They 
need our sympathy. Perhaps to no nation 
has there ever been given in all time 
a problem so difficult to solve as that 
which has been set to the American 
people. They have thrown upon their 
shores almost every day of the year masses 
of human life, cast off from the elder 
civilisations of Europe, much of it deeply 
tainted with the worst of all possible corrup- 
tion. They have within their pale millions 
of the negro race with the stain of slavery 
scarce yet wiped from their brow. Thousands 
of the aborigines, the Indians, whose territory 
they have appropriated, live within their 
borders. The Chinese are coming in like a 
flood. There has been set to America the 
task of building up a nation out of these 
diverse elements—a nation which, in its pro- 
gress, shall do no wrong by the weaker races, 
shall not crush them hy injustice and violence 
as the fashion of the past has been, but 
shall incorporate them into the national life 
with a full and free recognition of their 
manhood. It has been given to America to 
build up a nation—a nation that shall be 
stable because it is just, and serves and 


fears the God of nations. It is a 
great task. I nave heard much in 
America, I have heard much here 


of the material resources in America. They 
are practically inexhaustible, but never by 
mere material resources can any nation be 
permanently great. (Hear, hear.) Even 
these material resources may become imple- 
ments in the hand of one section of that 
people to destroy the other. It can only be 
by the play of mighty moral forces; it can 
only be by the power of the Gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ that this nation can be 
built up a credit to the English name, 
an accepted servant of the Most High 
and the noblest—being the latest it ought to 
be the noblest—of all Christian nations. By 
our sympathy and prayer and help we may 
be honoured to aid in this good work, and I 
trust, sir, that there are men living, and they 
not very young men, who will live until a 
day shall come when there shall be a holy 
and solemn league between America and Eng- 
land, between all English-speaking people on 
the globe without exception, though they re- 
tain their distinctive political institutions; 
and I for one have no desire that England 
should part with her political institutions for 
those of America, but that there will be this 
holy and solemn league to maintain li 
throughout the whole world, and to dissemi- 
nate in all lands the truth on which that 
liberty reste. (Loud applause.) 

Rev. J. G. Rocrrs :—It would seem to me 
as if the very able address to which we have 
just listened was the best introduction of Dr. 
Dexter to this meeting, but I have promised 
to say one or two words in welcoming our 
honoured friend and brother once more 
amongst us. (Applause.) One great quali- 
fication for doing so isthat I never have been 
in America, and therefore Lam not returning 


m debt of gratitude | owe to them, 
but simply expressing my spontanevus 
feeling of affection to the American 


churches and people through Dr. Dexter; 
and the second qualification is that I never 
mean to go—(laughter)—and, consequently, 
there is no gratitude for favours to come. It 
is the most disinterested act in which I could 
by any possibility take part. I hope that 
my friend will perfectly understand that if I 
do not go to America it is not that I do not 
love America: the fact is that I love it 60 
much, I fear, if I was once there, I should 
not be like my friend Mr. Hannay, for, 
having once breathed the free air of a country 
like that, I should never wish to breathe any 
other, and therefore Iam not going to make 
the experiment. Iam heartily glad we have 
Mr. Hannay here to-night. e knows what 
I feel about his coming back, what I felt 
about his absence, what I felt about his 
voyage across the ocean, and what I feel now 
about his return. I am heartily glad that 
he is here, and, as we all see, with more 
than his pristine vigour. But I am also 
extremely glad that he has brought 
an American companion with him. I 
do not know whether we can teach the 
Americans many lessons, or the Americans 
can teach us, there is no doubt that we have 
something to teach each other; but let us be 
perfectly certain of this—we cannot trans- 
port American ideas and principles and in- 
stitutions into this country, and they cannot 
take ours to them. The comparisons between 


us are to some extent misleading, because, 
are a tree | 
didn't you tell me? 


let it be remembered, they 
that, with all its difficulties and disadvan- 
tages, has grown up under the bright light 
of heaven, and in the free air of day; and 
therefore they have had free room for exten- 
sion on every side; but we, ou the contrary, 
have grown up under the shadow of a very 
large tree, which has dwarfed and stunted 


the growth of all those that have been round 
(Hear, hear.) When we have had | 


about it. 
a different experience, however, we may be 
able even to compare with them. I would 
say to Mr. Hannay, who seemed a little de- 
spondent about what we should do 
if Disestablishment came, only let it 
come, and then we shall see what we 


can do. 
that we can develop the graces, virtues, 
and powers of perfect liberty until we 


enjoy that liberty? If we go on suggest- | 


ing that we should wait until we were ready 
to make the best of it, why, we should have 
to wait for ever, for it requires freedom to 
make the spirit and power and ene of 
free churches—(applause)—therefore, 7 re- 
joice heartily to hear what we hear of 
America ; our children have been developing 
just as we hope to develop under more favour- 
able circumstances hereafter. I was rather 
sorry to hear of a certain resolution which is 
to be proposed in the American Senate, and 
which has already been proposed and passed 
the House of A ay I may tell our 
American friends that the Liberal party be- 
hind Mr. Gladstone intends that the wrongs 
of Ireland shall be redres-ed—(applause)— 
and I do not think it will be done at all the 
quicker because of American remonstrance ; I 
am bourd to say that. Only do not let us 
judge America because of that remonstrance. 

here is the difficulty. Why, we have got 
Jingoes in this country, and they have got 
Democrats in that, and we do not want to be 
judged by Lord Randolph Churchill, and cer- 
tainly we have no right to judge them by the 
extraordinary individual who is going to 
move this resolution. I had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Joseph Cook on the morning 
the news came over to England of the great 
Republican victory, and he was very much 
astonished to find that I, an Englishman, 
rejoiced in the triumph of General Garfield 
ust as much as he did himself. But that is 
just thetruth. We are united together with 
the friends of liberty on the other side of the 
Atlantic; and here is Dr. Dexter, foremost 
and prominent amongst them prominent not 
only amongst them, but he has been doing 

reat work for English Congregationalism. 

e bas just given to the world one of the 
ablest and most powerful books on 
the history of Congregationalism that has 
ever been written; he ought to have the 
tribute of our respect and affection for the 
work that he has done in that respect. 
But beyond what we owe to him we want to 
say to-night to him that through him we ex- 
press to our friends in America not only our 
ordinary sympathy and affection and love, 
but still stronger sentiments of high regard 
for the affection with which they have re- 


_ ceived our beloved brother, and Iam afraid 


I must say that our feeling culminates when 
we thank them most heartily for letting him 
come back to us again. (Applause.) I can 
only say, Dr. Detter, most heartily and cor- 
dially we all welcome you among us. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Rev. Dr. Dexter, who on rising was most 
cordially received, said:—Mr. Chairman and 
Christian friends, I could hardly feel under 
any other circumstances, that it would be 
right for me todetain you after the extended 
and exceedingly interesting services of the 


evening; but, called upon as I have been, 
I must say a few words if only to testify to 


the opinion which we have on our side of the 
brother who has been speaking to us this 
evening, and concerning whom your judg- 
ment has not been concealed. It is very 


good, sir, that you should congratulate—and | 
congratulate the churches and brethren of | 


England—that Mr. Hannay has come back. 
(Laughter.) Itisa great escape. (Laugh- 
ter.) I can personally testify to having been 
approached as being supposed to be in some 
manner his friend, and that in more than 
one case inquiries have been set on foot 
whether it would not be possible to keep him 
among them. (Laughter.) Whether you 
will be able to keep him as it is I won't war- 
rant. (Laughter.) Perhaps his reluctance 
to cross the ocean, which I can testify to 
(laughter)—may assist you in the work of 
detaining him. But, Christian brethren, I 
want to say how much we thank you for send- 
ing him to us, and how exceedingly and with 
all our hearts we enjoyed bis presence 


with us. (Applause.) Some of us knew 
him—some of us knew how he could 
speak to us, and a little what he 


would say; some of us did not know so 
well. He has spoken of the meeting at 
Lowell. The secretaries of the American 
Board have an office in the same building in 
which my office is when I am at home, and 
of course we know each other very well, 
seeing each other constantly, and one of 
them came to me and said, “Mr. Hannay, 
we know him in general; do you know how 
he is for a public address? — 2 
You know he said we have a g deal 
of speech on our side of the ocean. “ Well,” 
I said, “I think it would be safe to ask him 
to make a few remarks.’’ (Laughter.) The 
day after the meeting, the secretary met me 
on the stairs, and he said, “ Look here, why 
Why, that man made 
the speech of the meeting —(applause) —there 
was no one who came within sight of him; 
we didn’t know he could speak like that.” I 
thought I would leave them to find it out, and 
would not tell them beforehand. 
convey to you the joy and pleasure with 
which he has been listened to everywhere, 
whether 
form, and particularly in the Council at 
St. Louis when he spoke to us as your 
official representative, and where his words 
of wisdom and sagacity were received with 
infinite joy. I have been greatly interested 
in listening to what he said this evening, and 


I want t 
91 4 Brethren, these two things are what seem 


to be necessary for us in the future, we just 
in the — — or on the plat- 


(Laughter.) How is it ible have been charmed with the facility with 
4 virt which he has cau 7 


t up and conveyed to you 
his impressions of truth, for they have been 
impressions of truth. 1 most heartil 
concur in everything that he has , 
especially about our singing. 
Every who knows me 
of the Atlantic knows that the kind of sing- 
ing I believe in is the kind they have in Union 
Chapel: that is a kind we do not have on our 
side of the Atlantic as yet. I think the 
brother ought to have e one exception in 
one icular. I am afraid that you will 
think that he was obliged to preach eve 
Sunday, and was obliged to make a speec 
everywhere. Now, I put it to him as an 
“honourable man” whether he did not 
spend a Sunday with me at my 
home in perfect quietness, and if 1 
did not keep all the ministers off, and 
ive him a = day. (Laughter.) He 
id have one day of rest. I will say then, 
that, as an American Congregationalist, I 
have been delighted with one thing, which 
has not dawned upon my brother appa- 
rently, and that is the singular evenness 
with which Congregationalism has been 
going along in the two countries side b 
side. Our number of Congregatio 
churches is within twenty or fifty of 
yours. So far as I am able, as a humble 
individual, with not the best head that 
ever was on any shoulders to under- 
stand the eccentricities of the statistics 
of your Year-Book — (Laughter) — I 
should consider that there must be nearly 
the same number of churches on your 
side of the Atlantic as on our side. 
But I will not venture to k very 
strongly on that subject. I will say that 
the number of Congregational ministers 
recognised as such in your fellowship, and 
— — as such in our fellowship, is very 
nearly thesame. Itis really very wonder- 
ful to me that the two great bodies should be 


numerically so very near together. My brother 
suggested that we did not occupy for the | 
uite the relative 


greatness of our country 
position which might have been anticipated, 
considering that we had the country to our- 
selves in the beginning. It is true, and my 
brother has sugges what is largely the 
true explanation, but he did not carry 
it out in full. The plan of union between 
the Congregationalists and the Presb 
— — * was enter d into 4 — 
nning, su „ was su y 
— — set the en and the 
lamb lying down together. (Laughter). 
That is at the bottom of it. Our Pres- 
byterian friends, believed in that, only 
they believed that the lamb ought to be 
inside the lion. (Laughter.) That was their 
interpretation of it, and on that interpreta- 
tion they acted, and consequently two or 
three thousand churches that are really Con- 
ional in spirit were absorbed by them. 
ut this is the point to which I will come; 
this evening is one that is memorable with 


us, and it isa most interesting thought to 


me that you should have selected, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the evening of the 
2ist December as the time when this ser- 
vice should be held. On the 21st December, 
1620, the little company of the shallop of the 
Mayflower landed at Plymouth Rock. This 
is our New England saint’s day, and I want 
you to think for a moment how very short 
time ago that is. Will you think of it, that 
three lifetimes cover it—three lifetimes of a 
little over eighty years each coverit. Where 
was Con tionalism in America then? 
Why it was in the shallop of the Mayflower 
—one church waiting to find a spot on which 
to stand. Where was Congregationalism in 
England then? Where was it? Why, it 
was not there at all. (Laughter.) This is 
the site of the Fleet Prison,; it waa here. 
(Applause.) That is just where it was, or where 
it had been a little while before, and then 
emigrated to Holland, where Henry Jacob, 
under the influence of John Robinson in 
Leyden, was p ing to come back, and 
start in Southwark the first Congregational 
church, and that has had an existence from 


that time to this, your first historic Congre- 
gat ional church with a chain of history that 
ean be traced from then till now. 


There was 
Congregationalism on both sides of the ocean; 
three lifetimes ago and now you have 
nearly 4,000 churches here, and we nearly 
4,000 churches there, and that is the way the 
Lord has prospered us. In the last words it 
was my privilege to utter in the Council at 
St Louis, I said this—for that was a most 
wonderful development, under the providence 
of God, of union where division had been 
feared and almost expected—there was a 
most wonderful coming together of men who 
had been extremely liberal in their tendencies, 
and men who had been supposed to be almost 
inconveniently conservative ; they had come 
there and looked at each other askance across 
the house, and had gradually come together 
till they had melted into one, and there was 
not a particle of difference of judgment, 
every vote of any consequence was passed 
with perfect equanimity—I said this— 


want to know first Christ better, and then 
we want to know each other better. In the 
magnetism that draws us to our Master we 
are drawn to each other, and then as 
we can see each other closely, as we can 
feel the beatings of each other’s hearts 
as one essentially in all our faith and 


— 


her.“ 
ngland 


hope and desire, we come 
Now that is just as true of you in 


as it was of us in America. We want to be 


nearer to each other and we can do a work 
for the world, under the blessing of God, 
which la cannot adequately describe 
or foretell. And in that thought our 
brethren in the Council welcomed the sug- 
gestion which was made by your del e of 
an Ecumenical Council. If you will make 
the arrangements to have one we will come 
— (applause) — and if we can teach you 
anything, why we will be only too proud and 
happy, but we surely will learna great deal. 
We know that this is our home; we know that 
we ourselves are Englishmen,only we lived on 
the other side a little while, that is all; 
there is no difference between us. Our great 
grandfathers and great dmothers are 
sleeping in the same churchyards here. 
There is no difference between us, and I 
want to say to 1 brother Rogers that 
he must remember, when he hears the 
exasperating tidings of what certain great 
fools propose to do and say in our Senate or 
in our House, he must remember that it is 
not the American people who are saying 
that, it is your renegade Englishmen. 
(Laughter and applause.) These are Irish 
utterances. When you hear from Americans 

ou will hear something that will sound 

etter, and it will be better worth hearing. 
Be patient and wait. But let us never for- 
get that we are one, that we have one great 
work, that we have no different fields here, 
one salvation, and that we look for one home 
by-and-by. (Applause.) 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was 
unanimously adopted, on the motion of 
James Scrutton, Esq., seconded by Rev. A. 
Hannay, and briefly aap, = The 

ev. 


— 4 were closed by the E. J. 
ARTLAND pronouncing the benediction. 


—— 


CAMBERWELL-GREEN. 
CENTENARY OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH. 


Tux centenary of the Camberwell green 


| Congregational church was commemorated on 


Thursday last by a special thanksgivin 
service presided over by the Lord Mayor 
London. There was a very large attendance, 
notwithstanding the inclement state of the 
weather. 

The service was opened by a brief prayer 
offered by the pastor, the Rev. Dr. Clemance, 
who also read some appropriate portions of 
Scripture. 

r. C. T. Jonzgs read a paper on 


THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS OF CAMBERWELL- 
GREEN CHURCH AND CONGREGATION. 


In the year 1780, he said, the old Mansion 
House at Camberwell, built by Sir Chris- 
eee Wren in the reign of Charles II., was 
inhabited by the Rev. Wm. Smith, a Presby- 
terian divine, who kept an academy for 
young gentlemen. The neighbourhood was 
a rural one ; it was spiritually dark, and the 
distance was great from the nearest Noncon- 
formist chapel. With the aid of a few Chris- 
tian friends Mr. Smith opened the large hall 
of his house on Sundays for Divine worship, 
which was conducted sometimes by himself, 
and sometimes by other ministers. The hall 
becoming inadequate, Mr. Smith resolved to 
erect a 4 — in the garden of his 
dwelling. Such was the origin of the Man- 
sion-house chapel. The place was small and 
inconvenient, but was associated with 
many sacred and tender recollections. 
Mr. Smith left Camberwell in 1799, and the 
pulpit was occupied by various supplies, 
amongst them Rev. John Berry, of Warmin- 
ster, whoin the year 1800 was invited to 
become the minister. The congregation then 
formed themselves into a church, under the 
title of Protestant Dissenters of the In- 
dependent denomination.” Mr. Berry, who 
was classical tutor of the old college at 
Homerton, was a man of great culture, 
amiable character, and earnest piety. From 
failing health he was compelled to resign his 
— in 1812. The con ation next 
sought the services of the Rev. J. B. Innis, 
of Trowbridge, who entered on his duties in 
July, 1812. The church then consisted of 
only eighteen members, but during the 
pastorate of Mr. Innis, a man of genial dis- 

ition and attainments, eighty-nine mem- 

rs were added. The old chapel was long 
known as “ Camberwell meeting-house, no 
other being near. Mr. Smith received the 
ground-rent until 1802, when his interest in 
the —— expired. As other places of 
worship arose, the place took the more dis- 
tinctive appellation of Mansion - house 
Chapel. One of its earliest and most promi- 
nent supporters was Mr. Samuel Favell, a 
member of the Corporation of London and an 
ardent advocate of civil and religious liberty, 
who in early life had been associated with 
Granville — in the anti-slavery move- 
ment. Mr. Innis left the church in March, 
1824. and was succeeded by the Rev. William 
Orme, of Perth, well-known asa theologian 
and ascholar. While pastor of the church he 
was induced to accept the office of secretary 
to the London Missionary Society which he 
undertook without salary and discharged with 
great ability and zeal. During his pastorate 
thechurch attaine la position of distinction and 
usefulness. After six years’ successful labour he 
was removed suddenly by death, and shortly 
afterwards the congregation sustained another 


“ee, 4 
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THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 
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loss by the death of Mr. Favell. In July, 1830, 
they invited the Rev. John Burnet, of Cork,to 
ocoupy the vacant place. Mr. Burnet took a 
prominent part in all the great controversies 
of the times; he was an ardent social and 
itical reformer, the fearless champion of 
berty, the uncompromising foe of all op- 
pression, tyranny, and wrong. Parliamentary 
reform, the abolition of slavery, the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, the extension of suffrage, the 
separation of Church and State, all found 
in him their able and undaunted advocate. 
The Sunday-school, founded in 1811, had in 
his time largely increased, and was manned 
with a devoted band of teachers. The chapel 
had no school accommodation ; the girls were 
taught in the pews and the boys in the Brit- 
ish School-room, Leipzig-road. The congre- 
gationneeding better — — 2 ved 
to erect a new and commodious edifice, and 
the result was the substantial and comfortable 
building in which the meeting was then 
assembled. £3,000 was raised for the pur- 
pose, and the new chapel and the large 
school-room were opened free of debt in 
November, 1853. Mr. Burnet was afterwards 
impressed with the necessity of additional 
school premises, and was instrumental in 
erecting the school-room which now bore his 
name—the ground for which he himself 
generously bought and handed over to trus- 
tees. On the 25th anniversary of his pasto- 
rate the church and congregation presented 
to him a purse of £500 asa tribute of their 
ard. In 1860, declining years made it need- 

ful that he should have assistance in his work, 
and the Rev. John Pillans,of Perth, consented 


to become co-pastor. At Mr. Burnet's death in 
1862, Mr. Pillans succeeded to the torate. 
He was a man of sincere piety and keen in- 


telligence, and his personal character greatly 
eadeared him to the people. He resigned in 
1873, having, at the request of the directors 
of the London Missionary Society, consented 
to accompany Dr. Mullens as a deputation to 
the Churches in Madagascar—a mission 
which was discharged greatly to the satisfac- 
tion of the churches and the iety. The 
church — t wo years without regular 

tor, but the interregnum was happily ter- 
— by the —— of the 4 = 
Clement Clemance, B. A, of Nottingham, in 
April, 1875, under whom the church and con- 
gregation had largely increased, the Sunday- 
school had prospered, and Christian work of 
almost every kind was in full activity. The 
boys’ school had been enlarged so as to make 
it a kind of attractive lecture hall, and eight 
rooms had been added for separate e 
teaching. On the new erections £4,400 had 
been spent. A new warming apparatus had 
been added, and an organ of great sweetness 
and power had been given by their generous 
friend Mr. Keen. The roll of Church mem- 
bers, which was 203 when Dr. Clemance began 
his pastorate, now numbered 410. 

The Lorp Maron, ina brief address, con- 
gratulated the church and 2 upon 
their history during the past hundred years, 
and upon the succession of able and devoted 
men who had ministered to them. Inu all the 
great movements and strugyles in connes- 
tion with civil and religious liberty, he knew 
of no one who had taken a more distinguished 
part, or reudered a more important service 
than the Rev. John Burnet. (Applause.) 
The progress of science had been most mar- 
vellous, and had largely contributed to the 
greatness of the country. A century ago 
America had only just achieved its indepen- 
dence, and the French Revolution was then 
taking place. The Sunday-school system 
was inaugurated about that time; and the 
British and Foreign School Society then came 
into existence. The anti-slavery movement 
had commenced, and in thatand all the great 
movements of the century, no party hal beea 
more powerful or consistent or successful 
than the Nonconformists of England. (Ap- 
— The last and crowning act in their 

bours was the passing of the Burials Bill 
in the last Parliament. Other victories, 
however, had yet to be gained, and he ho 
taat the Camberwell-green Church would do 
its partin their achievement, and would long 
be spared to enjoy a happy aud prosperous 
career. (Applause.) 

An anthem having been sung, the Rev. Dr. 
Stanford offered thanksgiving and prayer. 


INDEPENDENCY IN RELATION TO PRIEST CRAFT, 
DISESTABLISHMENT, AND CATHOLICITY, 


The Rev. J. B. Parox, of Nottingham, 
delivered an address on this subject. What, 
he aske l, was the root principle of Indepen- 
dency, from which its other priuciples, aud 
modes of proseeding spring? It was not the 
self-government of the churches. He 
believed in the autonomy of a distinct church 
under certain conditions, every member 
realising and taking a personal share iu the 
solewn responsibilities of the church. But 
such corporate autonomy was not a distinctive 
attribute or property of the church at all. 
Other communities having no similarity or 
kiuship with the church might be selt- 
governing too. He had often been amused 
at the assumption sometimes made that any 
— — — of people, merely because they 
disc 


Differences of ritual, doctrine, 


and essential principle of the church 
which it proclaimed. In the apostolic 
e men and women entered the church 
who were awakened by the irit of 
Christ to personal fai in Him. It 
was the free act of each soul, yet it was the 
inspiration and gift of the one Spirit drawing 
them to one Lord, centering and rooting tneir 
life in Him, and so uniting them in living 
fellowship with one another. That was the 
apostolic doctrine of the church, and that was 
the doctrine of Independency. The church 
was a spiritual and in a sense a supernatural 
body, because the spirit of our Lord was the 
real source of its life, the ultimate ground of 
its existence, and through faith in Him the 
church was constituted, inspired, and ruled. 
Each member accepted the authority of his 
Lord, and as the objects for which the church 
existed—the worship of God through Christ, 
and mutual help and edification—were all 
contained in and defined by the personal faith 
of its members, what their faith sought and 
needed by divine necessity they united to at- 
tain in the church. Every one held his place 
in the church by the same title, and the life 
of the whole but gathered together and 
focussed the life of each part. They organised 
and officered themselves in order to carry out 
the objects for which they united, and make 
the gifts of each most conducive tothe common 
ofall. There were two doctrines of the 
church which stood in sheer antagonism. 
According to the one, authority was imposed 
on the church from without; its rulers 
were appointed directly by Christ through 
a contrivance arranged by Him with- 
out the sanction and knowledge of its mem- 
bers, who must passively obey. According to 
the other, authority in the church came 
from within, and its government was but the 
organ and agency formed by itself through 
which it educated its own powers, fufilled its 
own needs, and accomplished its own work. 
The first was the doctrine of the priesthood 
which found its complete expression in the 
Papal Church of Rome. According tothesecond 
all the members took part directly or by their 
representative authorities in the responsibili- 
ties aud services of the church and the direc- 
tion of its affairs. That was the doctrine of 
spiritual freedom, and it found its complete 
expression in Independency. That freedom 
of the church was the offspring of its faith, 
and was impossible witbout it. If it were lost 
sight of, a priesthood in some form would 
usurp the power of the church and fasten its 
bondage upon it. While the church claimed 
to be a spiritual body having grace for man- 
kind, if its members were not spiritually 
quickened by faith a priesthood would arise 
to monopolise the blessed promises of grace 
which Christ had given, and would caricature 
aud mimic the saving winistries of the church 
by magical sacraments, in which material acts 
poner by them (fora consideration) would 
y a sort of le main save and sanctify 
the soul. In Disestablishment we should 
have a care that we did not reverse the 
glorious achievement of the Reformation and 
annul the freedom which it brought: we should 
not establish again a stupendous priestly 
church, in which the vast wealth, the 
historical and social prestige and the spiritual 
powers of the ancient English Church were 
handed over toa sacerdotal caste. Wherever 
in Europe the breath of political freedom 
stirred through the people, no concordat 
was able to allay the antago 
8 or to prevent the outbreak of their 
itter hostility. No such discord or antagon- 
ism arose in connection with Independent or 
Nonconforming churches. They should ever 
havea care, therefore, that the er power 
of the English Church should be still kept in 


local self-government of the district church 
as he believed in municipal self-government, 
be:ause it was necessary to awaken interest, 
to develope gifts, and train character, by the 
relationships and services belonging to the 
7 church, and that was impossible 
f immediate and personal responsibility were 
not thrown upon the members. Yet he could 
not hold that a local church, as was too of ten 
the case, should absorb, concentrate, and 
isolate the sympathies and fellowship of 
Christian men within its narrow border. The 
Christian man who worked and worship 

in another part of the town was as much a 


A local church should be a school to educate 
the sympathies of its members towards other 
churches. As individuals needed fellowship 
to quicken and sustain their life, so did 
churches. He believed in the autonomy of a 
local church, but he also believed in the 
grander communion of the catholic life of a 
multitude of churches uniting for mutual 
help and common work. He had a blessed 
vision before him of the church of the future. 
and polity 
might be and must be in the Church of 


local churches, but differeat denominations. 
But why, if they all rested on one founda- 


tion, should they not, without losing their 
differences, nay, by reason of their differences, 
show forth their glorious unity in Christ 


med interference from others, might aud become one spiritual Catholic Church iu 


therefore claim to be au independent | the world? 
church, and thus to be associated with those | 
whose doctrines and interference alike they | 


repu liate l. Independency was a doctrine of 
the Church, and in it the freedom and self- 
overament of the local church were derived 
rom and justified by the fundamental 


(Applause.) 


THE CONGREGATIONALISM OF THE LAST 


HUNDRED YEARS. 


The Rev. Dr. Kennepy, iu addressing the 


meeting on this subject, sail the word Con- 
gregationalism ” 


first. 
the hands of the laity. He believed in the | 


— 


brother as the one who sat in the next pew. | 


Christ; there would therefore not only be | 


— — 


of course reterred only to 


ernment. But that was 
the word “ Presbyterian ” and 
the word “ Episcopalian.” Unitarian churches 

ight choose to be governed by presbyteries 
2 bishops ; and a theistic church, like that 
recently formed unde: the —— of Mr. 
Voysey, might choose a byterian, an 


the form of 
equally true 


Epi , or a Congregational form of 
Church vernment. In each case the word 
described only the form, but they had to look 


beneath the surface to ascertain what it was 
that was governed under any particular form. 
Looking beneath the surface, then, he held, on 
historic grounds, which were as clear as day, 
that the Congregational churches, which had 
an historic place in England, under that 
title, had ever been evangelical, and had ever 
regarded the evangelical faith, not as an 
accident of certain times and seasons, but as 
of their very essence. The writings of their 
founders, the Savoy confession, the consent 
of the Independents to the doctrinal articles 
of the Church of England (which was a 
condition of their enjoying the benefits 
of the Toleration Act) and all the known 
facts of their history, placed beyond 


, question the assertion that Congregation- 


alism was essentially evangelical. He 
held that the Congregationalism of the 
last hundred years had preserved and per- 
petuated the evangelical faith which it 
inherited from the preceding century and a 
half. It was as evangelical in 1880, as it 
was in 1780. That some doctrinal changes 
had taken place during the last hundred 
years, not in individual cases merely, but in 
the body as a whole, need not be denied, but 
they were changes that affected the colour 
and form of things rather than the substance. 
It were strange, indeed, if the study and 
experience of a hundred years, to say nothing 
of the action of external causes, had pro- 
duced no effect on the aspects in which they 
regarded Christian verities, or the words in 
which they expresed them. His own cir- 
cumstances brought that change before him 
in a very personal way. The writings of his 
ne gpa William Greenhill and Matthew 

ead, were in his hands, and he read 
them with interest and profit, but 
with a perpetual consciousness that he 
was very far from being a mere copy of 
the one or the other; yet with an equal con- 
sciousness that Christ was to him all that He 
was to them,—the Son of God Incarnate, at 
once the priest and the sacrifice—His death, 
the atonement for sin, through which he was 
forgiven and reconciled to ,—His Spirit 
the Renewer, the Sanctifier, Converter, and 
Strengthener. He thus felt that he was one 
with them, and he was not aware of any 
breach of the continuity of that evangelical 
faith in the church of which he was pastor 
from its beginning in 1864 to the present 


year. Every pastor, doubtless, had his own 
speciality in his speech as well as in his 
dress. On the head of one of his predecessors 


he found, according to a contemporary por- 
trait, a great wig like that worn by 
judges and barristers. He was thank- 
ul for a change which allowed the fresh 
air access to his head. Other changes 
had taken place in thought and speech, 
but there was underneath them all that 
which had not changed—their faith in 
Him who was“ the same yesterday,to-day,and 
for ever.“ (Applause.) He did not believe 


T4 that there had been any general declension 
nism 98 


either in faith or in works; on the contrary, 
he held that the last century might compare 


advantageously with the preceding, aud that 


the last half of the last century would suffer 
no dishonour by any comparison with the 
The Congregationalism of the last 
century had taken its full share in the great 
civiland religious movements which had dis- 


_ tinguished it above all the centuries that had 


gone before, as might be abundantly illustra- 
ted by the names of the three last pastors of 
Camberwell Church, Mr. Pillans, Mr. Orme, 
and Mr. Burnet. (Applause.) After briefly 
referring to the services rendered by these 
three pastors to the cause of civil and 
religious liberty, Dr. Kennedy said that 
the civil position of Congregationalism 
had undergone great changes since 
1780. It had not been a quiet con- 
tinuous progress towards civil equality with 
the members of the Established Church. 
Not an inch of ground had been gained with- 
out being conquered. Witness the very last 
Session of Parliament. One wondered at the 
obstinacy with which the claims of an equal 
citizenship had been resisted; but now there 
were very few offices in the State, except the 
Throne (to which their ambition did not 
aspire), that were not open to Nonconformists 
and Conformists alike. There had also been 
a visible change in their places of worship. 
Their fathers were afraid, for long years after 


_ the passing of the Toleration Act, to occupy 


a prominent place before the eye of the public. 
During the reign of Queen Anne, the 
liberties secured by that Act were in constant 
peril, and students of the period did not hesi- 
tate to affiem that, if the Queen had lived 
much longer, there was every probability of 


the Act itself being repealed. But even. 


when the Act was more fully confirmed, the 
people were intolerant, and were easily ex- 
cited by the ery of I'he Church in danger ;’’ 
so that it was a matter of pulitic necessity, 
on the part of the Nonconformists of the 
eighteenth century, to refrain from coming 
out into the glory of the day. Their tastes, 


moreover, dictated plainness, approaching to 
ugliness in the structure of their sanctuaries 


and in their modes of worship. ‘They 
sympathised with the Quaker prejudices 
against steeple-houses, and they must 
have been almost more than human, if they 
could have distinguished clearly between the 
essence and accidents of things which re- 
quired more than logic—the ministry of time 
and experience. Their tastes were now more 
cultivated, and he ho they would conse- 
crate all that was y good to the service 
of God—not, however, allowing their concern 
for the outward to lead them to sacrifice th» 
spiritual. While rejoicing in the progress 
t had been made, he could not say that he 

was satisfied with thi as they are. They 
were at an immense distance from the goal 
to which their principles, if faithfully carried 
out, would long ago have carriedthem. The 
Church of God would not do its duty until its 
members learned to feel, as the early Chiis- 
tians felt, that “naught of the things they 
possessed was their own.“ (Applause.) 
EARNEST CHURCHES THE WANT OF THE Ti MES. 

The Rev. W. Cost, of Brighton, de- 
livered an address on this subject. He cited 
the Primitive Church, which he called the first 
Congregational Church, as the best example 
of earnestness, and referred to its chief cha- 
racteristics as described in the Acts of the 
Apostles. First, he said, it was a prayin 
Church, then a Spirit-baptized Church, — 
then a witnessing Church, which was accord- 
ing to the Divine order. Secondly, it mani- 
fested variety and unity — The multitude of 
them that believed were of onc heart and of 
one soul.“ Thirdly, “They had all things 
common ’”’—the love of property being von- 
quered by a still mightier love. Their com- 
munism was not based upon the selfish prin- 
ciple, ‘‘ Yours is mine, but upon the prin- 
ciple, Mine is yours.” Fourthly, the 
Church witnessed of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Fifthly, “Great grace was upon 
them.” These, he said, were the character- 
isti es of true and earnest churches, and with- 
out them the kingdom of God would make 
slow progress in the world. 

The proceedings were brought to a close by 
a vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor for pre- 
siding at the service. 


LANCASHIRE INDEPENDENT COLLEGE. 


Tux annual meeting of the friends and 
supporters of this institution was held on 
Thursday afternoon, in the Town Hall, Man- 
chester; Rev. T. Green, chairman of the 
committee, presided. 

The report, which was read by Rev. J. H. 
Gwyther,referred to the apathy and ignorance 
on the subject of ministerial training which 
still exists amongst churches which are under 
great obligation to the colleges; it was 
gratifying to notice, however, many signs that 
the question is awakening increasing public 
interest. At Lancashire College during the 
year there had been 61 students on the 
roll, the largest number at any one time; 
55 have been resident in the college, three 
being at the universities, one non-resident, 
and one absent from illness. At the first 
examinationjof the Senatus Academicus, of 
the 24 students who presented themselves 
from the various colleges eight were from 
this institucion, six of whom passed in 
the first division and two in the second. The 
committee hail the establishment of the 
Senatus Academicus with great pleasure, and 


are highly gratified with the results so far 
obtained. They confidently believe that the 
objects contemp are being attained—viz., 


the establishment of a high standard of theo- 
logical scholarship, by which the work of all 
the colleges may be tested and stimulated— 
whilst the utmost care is taken to avoid in- 
terference with all that is specially dis- 
tinctive in the tone and methods of in- 
dividual institutions. After referring to 
the appointment of Professor Lyon Turner 
to the chair of church history and philo- 
sophy, the committee alluded to the financial 
position of the college, which was still 
a cause for considerable anxiety. All the pay- 
ments on account of the new buildi have 
now been made, including a sum of £4,009 
during the past year. On the other hand, 
subscriptions have been received lo the 
amount of £1,136, and about £1,000 of the 
mised subscriptions has yet to be received. 
hen this has been puid it will reduce the 
total indebtedness under the building account 
about — The total cost, including 
nterest and various incidental payments 
has been about 222 —— this’ 
deficiency it had been resolved to hold 
a er ee 2 een in the 
spring o »for which vigorous pre - 
— were being made. ht is * 
for considerable satisfaction that in circum- 
stances which involve a heavy cost of main- 
tenance, the actual expenditure per head for 
students in the college compares very favour- 
ably with that of other similar institutions, 
Of the eight English colleges, Lancashire 
stands third in the list in this respect, so that 
whilst the students take a large percentage 
of the total degrees obtained by students for 
the Congregational ministry, they are main- 
tained at a relatively smaller cost than 
those of most other colleges. The report 
roceeded:—“ During the past year the 
ictoria University 1 been incorporated, 


and in order to obtain its degrees attendance 
upon the Owens College classes is indispen- 
sable, where the instraction given will not 
much longer be preparatory to the degrees in 
London University. This event has, there- 
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fore, a very important bearing upon the 
future of your college, and to this your com- 
mittee have given their gravest consideration. 
The aes trust that it may aid them in 
obtainin ir taim, viz., raising the 
— of ministerial education, and they 
confidently antici that the time is not 
far distant when the whole of the li in- 
struction of their students shall be obtained 
at such national seats of learning. There 
never was a time when there was more 
urgent necessity for a strong ministry in our 
churches. It is for them to send up youn 

men of earnest piety and mental vigour aad 
acquirements. e fields are white unto the 
harvest, and there is abundant demand and 
scope for loyal workers for Christ. It is 
yours to provide such training as shall fit 
these labourers for their ial duties.“ 

Mr. Alderchan Tompson, in moving the 
adoption of the report, said the object they 
bad in hand was to educate men for the 
Christ ian ministry; but they had no desire 
whatever to educate them in a narrow or 
sectarian groove. On the contrary, they 
desired to give their students as wide a 
culture as possible; and they believed their 
principles were so firmly rooted in them that 
their students would not be made worse but 
better by contact with other minds. They 
had found at Owens College that their 
students were benefited by the wider range of 
culture they might get there, and at the 
same time gave a high moral tone to the 
young men they came in contact with ; and 
it was believed that if their young men went 
to the older universities they would help to 
improve the moral tone of those universities, 
whilst at the same time deriving good to 
themselves. A university for the north had 
now been formed, and he trusted that the 
Lancashire College would be associated with 
it. He felt sure he was warranted in saying 
this, that a most cordial welcome would be 
given to any suggestions which might be 
made by the committee of the Lancashire 
College as to the affiliation of that College 
with the Victoria University. 

Mr. Huau Mason, M. P., in seconding the 
resolution, expressed a hope that now that 
a change for the better had set in with 

to commerce, increased aid would 
be rendered to this institution. Congre- 
gationalists did not seem to have opened 
their eyes sufficiently to the fact. that 
if they were to have good, faithful, honest, 
and suitably-qualified urers in the Chris- 
tian winistry they must pay them better. 
The labourer was worthy of his hire, and they 
could not tempt the right sort of young men 
into the Christian ministry without giving 
them that fit reward to which he thought 
their services entitled them. He rather 
thought that much more might be done in 
awakening the congregations to a greater 
sense of their duty in regard to the support 
of that institution than had hitherto been 
done. He did not think it was quite enough, 
with all due respect to the traditions of the 
college, that the annual meetings should be 
held in Manchester. The area that they 
had to look to in order to glean contributions 
for the support of the institution was a very 
extensive one indeed. Though the meetin 
in Manchester might be attended by gentle- 
men resident in Manchester and the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood, they did not get together 
a great number of persons who ought to be 
made more interested in the college than they 
were. He was not quite sure whether it was 
not desirable that, inasmuch as their great 
missionary societies and other institutions of 
that kind perambulated the country continu- 
ally and held annual meetings in almost every 
town, they ought not to doa little more in the 
way of holding meetin op behalf of the college 
in the various borou of the area to which 
he had referred than they had hitherto thought 
it necessary to do. At all events it might 
be worth trying, and if they did not get up a 
large public meetin op might get toge er 
a considerable number of people in the Sun- 
day-school, to be met, perhaps, by a deputa- 
tation of one or two specially acquainted with 
the work of the college, and there would bea 
considerable increase in the interest felt for 
it, and correspondingly an increase in the 
annual contributions. Those who had 
hitherto supported the college might well be 
gratified with what was said in the report as 
regarded the academic ition of those 
boarded within its walls. e never heard a 
report emanating from the governing body of 
the institution of a more gratifying character 
in that particular respect. It proved that they 
had not only got the raw material, but they 
had also got men at the head of the various 
departments who were well qualified for their 
work, and inasmuch as they had those two 
separate parts working together, they had a 


right to expect that the result would be the | 


preparation of ministers for the work of 
theirchurches equal to any other Christian 
denomination inthe land. (Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN, in supporting the resolu- 


tion, said one or two objections had been | 
the hearty thanks 
Senatus Academicus had been formed, to 
which he wished to refer, because it would | 
year. 


made against the system upon which the 


be a great pity if an enterprise of that kind 
should be at all injured by anything like a 
misunderstanding. The first objection was 
the appointment of u Board of Examiners out- 


: 


proposed for the men who desire to und 
only one examination in their col- 
lege career, and su ted subjects which 
pupils might or might not adopt, as they 
thought — 2 This was what was done by 
every university. Their students did not avail 
themselves iently of what they might 
extraordinary helps, and he wished they 
would identify themselves more with the 
universities than they did. There was 
another and perhaps a still more important 
objection, which was this—that a man’s 
training would simply be carried on acvor- 
ding to the idiosyncracies of the examiners. 
Of course the Senatus was exceedingly 
antious not to interfere with the individual 
and independent action of eny one of the 
colleges, and they were as anxious as any- 
body for the freedom of the colleges. * 
liked tutors who had idiosyncracies, and 
the Senatus Academicus did not dare to 
destroy anything of the kind. The scheme 
was objected to because it seemed to foster 
uniformity. If gentlemen deprecated it be- 
cause of the idiosyncracies of the examiners, 
and at the same time because it fos- 
tered uniformity, those gentlemen were 
hard to © (Hear, hear.) Then 
it was d that there was nothing 
to be more deprecated than anything like a 
theological London University. It was a ver 
remarkable circumstance that the very self- 
same persons from whom that objection came 
urged upon them the desirability of endea- 
vouring to form a theological faculty at Owens 
College when it became a university, and 
those who now wished the promoters of the 
Senatus Academicus to — them in adopting 
what he thought would have been an exceed - 
ingly risky step, objected to them that the 
had established this most innocent 
which he thought was free from any objec- 
tion of any kind. It was therefore a re- 
markable circumstance that the views of 
some of those who cherished objections 
to the Senatus Academicus seemed to be 
mutually contradictory. (Laughter.) The 
Senatus Academicus, which had been so well 
received that it had obtained money enough 
todo all it was designed to do, and had 
started on its second examination under even 
more favourable auspices than the first, do- 
precated as strongly as anybody could any- 
thing that would disturb the individuality of 
the coll or their professors. They did not 
want to dictate the theology of their colleges 
—God forbid that they should—and he was 
sure that if they tried anything of the kind 
they would get into most hopeless and help- 
less difficulty. (Hear, hear.) He was exceod- 
ingly proud that their students had come 
out so very well, and he ventured to predict 
for the college a career of prosperity and prac- 
tical Christian utility such as it had never 
had before. (Applausce.) 
The resclution was carried unanimously. 
In the absence cf Mr. Henry Lee, M.P., 
Mr. Joux Lee made a short statement in re- 
ference to the income and expenditure on 
current account. The total income, he said, 
had been £4,630 and the total expenditure 
£4,680, leaving a deficiency of about 50. 
The subscriptions amounted to £1,938 
—_ 21,352 last year, showing an increase 
of £586. The collections had increased by 
£95. The expenditure at the college had 
been — od by some £594, in consequence 
largely of their having had an additional pro- 
fessor and of the college being full of stu- 
dents. 
Mr. Tuomas Barnes moved the appoint- 
ment of the committee for the ensuing year. 
Rev. Ropert Best, in seconding the reso- 
lution, said the college would derive great 
advantages from the extent to which, by the 
means of the bazaar, it would be brought be- 
fore the public of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
Already he believed there was more talking 
about the college, about its professors and its 
students, than ever before. It was their 


purpose to visit every town in Lancashire © 


| 


| 


Principal Scott proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Giwyther for his services as secretary 
during the year. He expressed his cordial 
> with the references in the report to 
the Senatus Academicus. He was quite cer-* 
tain that the influence of that body on the 

o had been exceedingly healthy. It 
supplied in the theological department that 
which in the literary department was done 
by the University of London and by the 
Victoria University. He was very gratified 
to find that in June, a larger number of 
candidates presented themselves for examina- 
tion from the Lancashire Independent College 
than from any other college in the kingdom, 
and whilst ail who presented themselves did 
not pass, he was glad to say that all who 
went up from the Lancashire College . 

Hear, hear.) With an institution like the 

tus Academicus they could not expect 
the arrangements would be at first all that 
they could desire. There were details of 
these arrangements which did not com- 
mend themselves to his judgment. It 
seemed to him exceedingly desirable that 
the examiners should be outside their 
professorial staff; but they found it im- 
possible, when arranging for the first 
examination to carry out that idea. But 
he was glad to say that in preparing for 
the second examination they had obtained 
all their examiners outside their professorial 
circle. Two gentlemen from Manchester, 
than whom they could not have more efficient 
men, had kindly consented to act with the 
Board of Examiners next year. Professor 
Wilkins had accepted the office of oxamiuer 
in the Greek Testament, and Dr.M’ Laren that 
of examiner in homiletics. He trusted the 
time was not far distant when they would be 
able to make their college into a purely 
theological institution, relegating to Owens 
College and to similar institutions their own 
proper work of giving the men a literary 
training. 

The Rev. Dr. Tnompson seconded the ro- 
solution, which was , 

Mr. Gwrrurn said the position of Inde- 
pendency in Liverpool was very different to 
its position in Manchester. For some years 
Liberalism and Independency were stationary 
in Liverpool. But during the last ten or 
fifteen years there had been a remarkable 
progress of more Liberal politics, and an ex- 
tension of Congregationalism. That had not 
been brought about without effort and ex- 
pense. The pecuniary obligations under 
which many of the new Liverpool churches 
were labouring were so heavy that the members 
were almost daunted from undertaking any 
enterprise which would be for the general 
benefit of the denomination. 

Rev. R. Crata proposed the appoint- 
mentof Mr. J. C. Lee and Mr. John Lee as 
joint treasurers of the college — Mr. Alder- 
man Gro. Boorn seconded the resolution 
which was agreed to. 

On the motion of Professor Turnen, 
seconded by the Rev. R. Lerou (Farnworth), 
the chairman was thanked for presiding, and 
the meeting terminated. 


—— — — — — — 


THE LIBERATION MOVEMENT. 
CONFERENCE AT PRESTON. 


Tue Rev. Charles Williams, of Accrington, 
and the Rev. J. Kirksop, of Manchester, at- 


tended a Conference of the supporters of the 


Liberation Society at Preston on Thursday 
last, the proceedings of which are reported 
in the Preston Guardian. Amongst those 
resent were the Revs. W. H. Harris, (. II. 
‘urner, J. Lambert, S. R. Antliff, J. Martin, 
and W. J. Taylor; Messrs. E. Edelston, W. 
Blackburn, G. Anderton, J. Richardson, H. 
Ormerod, T. Thornber, T. Coulthard, J. F. 
Alexander (general secretary), and W. H. 
Linell (local hon. secretary). 

The Chairman said the object of the Con- 
ference was to consider the present position of 


and the portions of Cheshire adjacent to the Liberation movement, and the possible 


Lancashire, and bring not only the subject 
of the bazaar, but the claims of the college 
generally, before the deacons and members 
of the various churches, so far as they could 
be got together. (Hear, hear.) Wherever 
they had gone, so far they had met with un- 
expected success. They had had very few 
difficulties to encounter and very few objec- 
tions to strike down. The statements they 
had made in reference to the improvements 
at the college had, he believed, satisfied all 
who had heard them that the outlay was a 
wise one. He thought he saw his way to ten 
stalls already. Their friends at Chorlton-road 
were taking a leading interest in the matter, 
as they might be expected to do under the 
guidance of their dear brother, Mr. Mac- 
fadyen. They were determined that the 
proceeds of their stall should go into four 
res. (Applause.) 

erde 8 wus passed. 

On the motion of Mr. W. Anmrraax, 
seconded by Mr. Reusgn Srencer, the 
following resolution was adopted :—* That 
of this meeting be 
presented to the treasurer, Mr. Henry 
Lee, for his services during the past 
It is with great regret that the 
meeting learns tbat he can no longer consent 
to serve the college in the capacity of 


treasurer; and they desire to bear their 


side the college, and giving to that Board | grateful testimony to the great benefits the 


the power to regulate the college studies 


It gave to the Board uo power at all but what generous discharge of the duties of that | 


college has derived from his faithful and 


the colleges proposed to give to it, and it office. The motion was passed, 


| 
: 


position that Preston might hold in regard 
to the movement if the Nonconformists of 
the town would only put their shoulders to 
the wheel, and move in an energetic way, 
with a system of comfortable, orderly working. 
The present was a most important time for ac- 
tion. The chairman went on to refer to the pro- 
secutions of clergymen, and predicted that 
the split between Ritualists and Evangelicals 
would end in a break-up of the Church.—The 
Rev. J. Kirksop said that the Liberation move- 
ment was in a hopetul condition. He also ro- 


ferred to the imprisoned clergymen, and then | Moyton Liberal Association. 
of Mr. E. Laverack, who had been announce 


remarked upon the attitude of Liberal politi- 
cians. Not only, he said, Were there more 
Liberationtsta in this Parlament than in any 
previous one, but thore Aras less antipathy 
and hostility to the idea ‘of Disestablishment 
on the part of Liberal politicians, and even 
amongst Churchmen, in the present Parlia- 
ment. It was clear from the professed prin- 
ciples of some of the members of the Cabinet, 


—— — 


expressing the hope that in a short time the 
Society would have the help of the whole 
denomination.—The Rev. Charles Williams 
— — 2 at some 
engt h. . wever, to a t 
extent, to an address recent delivered by 


a C seceder tothe Church. He 
closed by saying that the Bishop of Manches- 
ter, at Blackburn the previous day, called at- 


tention to what the Catholic party were aim- 
ing at in the Established Church, and said it 
was to varry on a service that would be 
roper a connection with the Church of 
— The Catholic Church as a Church 
had developed self within the Church of 
England, aud, day by day, that party was 
becoming stronger. A few years ago the 
Duke of Argyll said that, should Ritualiem 
establish itself to any great extent within 
the Church of England, there would be a 
great reaction in public sentiment unfavour- 
able to that Church. Mr. Forster talked 
some two years since about the time coming 
when the nation would demand that these 
Ritualists should be dimissed from the 
Church's service. He (Mr. Williams) was 
not s sure about that; but of this he was 
confident, that the Church Association and 
the English Church Union were together 


doing far more than the Liberation Society 
could do to bring about a separation of the 
Church and State. (“ Hear, „and ap- 
planse.) Those two great isations were 


really waging a kind of civil war witbin 
the Church, saying Lea and “ Nay” to 
the same propositions, “A house divided 
inst itself cannot stand“ (Hear, hear.) 
very year the Church was becoming more 
disunited, more dislocated ; and surely Par- 
liament at last would say, “ A plague on all 
your parties. Get you gone, manage your 
own business, and let us attend to civil 
matters.” (Hear, hear.) That would be 
the end of it; the sooner the better, for the 
honour of Christianity, for the peace of 
Christian England, and, let him add, also, 
for the welfare of our country. (Applause.) 
The Conference was afterwards addressed by 
Mr. Coulthard and Mr. J. F. Alexander. 


MER. FISHER AT HULL. 


We take the following account of three 
meetings held at Hull last week by Mr. 
Fisher, from the Hull and Eastern Count tes 
Herald :—On Monday evening Mr. J. Fisher, 
of London, delivered, under the auspices of 
the Hull Janior Liberal Association, «a 
lecture on The Union of Church and State 
Injurious to Both.” The lecture was given 


in the Sailors’ Inetitute, and Mr. Councillor 


Stuart occupied the chair. The lecturer said 
that the question which he had to bri 
before them that evening was a many-sid 


question, and bis line of argument was to 
indicate to them that the union of Church and 
State was injurious to both. On other 
occasions he would have to dwell on Church 
property, Church patronage, and other sides 
of the question. He wanted to point out, in 
the first place, how the union of Church and 
State was injurious to the country. That 


union put the clergy before the poople as 


State officials, rather than as teachers of the 
people. His only hope for this country was 


by the free play of mind on mind—men who 
had light and who could lead, men who had 


' 
: 


| 


| 


| described was the only one 


power to aid other men. In order that this 
should operate they should all have a voice 
in the election of their teachers. How were 
these teachers appointed at the present time ? 
In two ways. thy choice, which meant the 
favouritism of certain patrons; or by the 
open operations of the money market. They 
must remember that the people themselves 
were never consulted with regard to these 
appointments. The union of Church and 
State also deprived the Church of the 
healthful influence of self-government, and 
very largely took away the incentive to 
effort. When they disestablished the Church 
they would restore the clergy to the people, 
and the cleruy would cease to look upon the 
questions of the day as merely questions 
affecting their interesta, but would work for 
the general good of the whole — wg On 
the motion of Mr. Bushell, seconded by Mr 
White, a vote of thanks to Mr. Fisher was 
carried unanimously, and a vote of thanks 
to the President terminated the proceedings. 

Mr. Fisher's second lecture was Church 
Patronage. or how the Parsons are appointed ; 
a Revelation and a Remedy.” The lecture 
was given in the Hope-street School-room, 
and it was under the auspices of the North 
In the absence 


to preside, the chair was oceupied by Mr. K. 
S. Pickering, vice-president of the assovia- 
tion. The lecturer gave some very startling 
revelations as to the appointment of clergy- 
men, andthe remedy for the evils he had 
sible, viz., dis- 


establishment. Then the Church of England 


that they must in theory—in conviction, in | 


their own minds- 
and ends of the Liberation Society. He did | 
not expect Mr. Gladstone would carry the 


be in favour of the objects | 


disestublishment of the English Church, but | 


as he had disestablished the Irish Church, be | 
(the speaker) was hopeful of seeing Mr. Glad- 
stonecarry the disestablishment of the Church 
of Scotland. (Hear, hear.) Still another 
hopeful sign of their progress, aud the ulti- 
mate attainment of the society’s aims, was 
the change in the sentiment of the Wesleyan | 
hody, which he illustrated at some length, 


would become what it had never been heforc, 
the free church of a free country. 
The third and concluding lecture was given 


in the Granville Hall, on“ Church Property.” 
Mr. Councillor Whitehead occupied the chair, 
and, in opening the proceedings, he said he 
regretted very much that the question of 


Disestablishment had not been brought home 
to the people with greater force, hut he hoped 
in the future that the principles of the 
Liberation Society would be instilled into 
every one’s mind so that we might have a 
Free Church, untrammelled by State fettere. 
(Appiause.) The lecturer, who was warmly 
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received, said he considered the question 
of Church perty a most di t ques- 
tion to d with, but he was 
to prove that the nation had a perfect right 
to deal with it. He would not interfere with 
ecclesiastical which had been 
uired by voluntary means, and he would 
— deal with that which had been acquired 
by State connection. 80 far as this was con- 
cerned the Church of England and the nation 
was one, and every man, woman, and child 
was of necessity a member of that Church. 
Therefore when they talked of dealing with 
Church propert ey were dealing with 
their own er 1 7 
this property, w was the property 0 
— X be used and distributed for the 
benefit of all. ( Applause.) It ought not to 
be monopolised by a section, and he trusted 
and believed that the time would come when 
their representatives would deal with it as 
the people's property. (Applause.)—The 
address was listened to with deep interest 
throughout, and at the close the usual votes of 
thanks were acco 


The Hull apres also re at some 
length the lecture delivered by Mr. Fisher 
on Monday. 


Desat*e on Titues.—A very vigorous 
debate on tithes has been conducted 
at North Somercotes. According to the 
Louth Times, the Rev. L. H. Earle, a 
clergyman, had lectured on this subject in 
November, and Mr. Lummis engaged to reply 
to him. The Louth Times gives more than 
three columns to this discussion. There was 
a very large attendance, the room bein 
crowded. The Rev. E. H. Jackson presided, 
and was received with loud applause. Mr. 
Lummis was also well receiv He gave 
an elaborate address in proof of the position 
that tithes, as they at present existed, were 
State-created, referring at the close to the 
interest of the farmers in this question, u 
which he said. What has been done in Ire- 
land is what we propose for Scotland and 
England—not the abolition, but the diversion 
of the tithes for the payment of poor rates, 
education rates, and highway rates. Sup- 
pose your tithes stood at £50 per year and 
your local rates at £50 more. By diverting 
the first to pay the second we shall save you 
£50 per year, and should at the same time 
deliver you from any apprehension that the 
landlord would get the tithe into his pocket, 
since he would proportionately raise the rent. 
With the vacant farms of Lincolnshire 
staring you in the face, is there any danger 
of his being able, if willing, to effect this? At 
any time the farmersof England might resist 
it fairly and equitably—asking, like Shylock, 
‘Is it so nominated in the bond?’ But 
now he must be a fool who contemplates the 

bility of having to bear the burden of 
increased rent, because the nation, in its 


power, justice, and uity chooses to 
say—what very soon it will say—that 
the Church shall go alone, and that 


from that burden the land shall be free.“ 
After Mr. Lummis had spoken, the Rev. L. 
H. Earle addressed the meeting, but his 
addresz was brief, and seems, in some parts. 
to have been received with “ loud laughter.” 
Mr. Myers also spoke; Mr. Lummis replied, 
and at the close the following resolution was 
put to the meeting, and carried with only 
three dissentients :—‘“ That in the opinion 
of this meeting the statements which Mr. 
Lummis has made in this controversy, and 
the ments he has maintained, are truth- 
ful and conclusive ; and this meeting hereby 
expresses its renewed sympathy with the 
movement for the Disestablishment of the 
Church of England.” A vote of thanks to 
the Lecturer was proposed, seconded, and 
carried by the meeting. 
OTHER MEETINGS. 


LLANYBRI, NEAR CARMARTHEN.—On Wed- 
nesday evening, the 15th inst., the Rev. John 
Jones, of Felinfoel, visited this place and de- 
livered a most interesting lecture upon Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment in relation 
to each other. The chair was taken by Alder- 
man T. Thomas, Carmarthen. The rev. lec- 
turer riveted the attention of some 600 to 
700 people for over an hour and a half. There 
were also present the Revs. T. Lewis, D. 
Lewis, D. F. Davies, H. A. Jeremy, and 
others. 

Drrrronb.—0On Tuesday, Dec. 14th, Mr. 
G. Kearley gave an address in the school- 
room of the Baptist Chapel, Octavius-street, 
on “The Case against the Established 
‘hurch.” Mr. Cooke Baines took the chair, 
nd opened the meeting with a vigorous 

h, in the course of which he mentioned 
at his attention was early called to the 
evNs ef the State Church system by the fact 
that F is own brother had been imprisoned for 
‘ e non-payment of Church rates. 
lieved that now there was a general convic- 
tion that privilege or penalty on account of 
religion was a mistake, and that the only 
proper policy was that of religious equality. 
The lecturer dealt with the leading argu- 
ments against the Establishment, givin 
special prominence to those of a broad — 
national character. At its close Mr. West 
proposed, and the Rev. D. Honour seconded, 
a very cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Kearley, 
which was carried unanimously, and a similar 
vote to the chairman closed the proceedings. 


There have been snow storms and gales 
in Scotland. On Friday there were sixteen 
degrees of frost in the north of Scotland. 


THE LATE REV. CHARLES M. BIRRELL. 


Avtrnoven Mr. Birrell’s serious illness 
was announced at the autumnal meeting of 
the Baptist Union, and his decease cannot, 
therefore, be regarded as unexpected, the re- 
moval of one so universally revered and be- 
loved as the former pastor of Pembroke 
Chapel, Liverpool, will be felt by many in all 
* the country to be 22 shock. 

or upwards cof forty years he was one of 
the most honoured ministers of the Baptist 
denomination, and his dignified presence and 
silver h long lent a grace and charm to 
the spring and autumnal —— of that 
body. Few forms were so familiar as his upon 
Baptist platforms, or in Baptist pulpits, 
although his sympathies travelled far beyond 
the Church of which he was so distinguished 
a minister. That a Master in Israel has 
indeed fallen will be increasingly realised by 
all who knew him. Mr. Birrell, who 
away on Thursday last, had attained to his 
seventieth year, although those who remem- 
ber his more recent public Se would 
have scarcely thought that he had reached 
the limit of human life, as assigned in the 
Scriptures, so unabated still was his mental 
power, 80 still his utterance. Even 
physically, although of slight build, and pos- 
sessing an organisation in which the soul 
seemed to almost reveal itself th h the 
slender frame, time dealt lightly with him. 
The eye was bright withintelligent sympathy, 
and she face capable of the quick flush of 
keen feeling. But his well-balanced sentences 
will be heard no more, and his courtly grace 
will no longer 1 4 softening tone to ani- 
mated debates. in Kirkcaldy, and edu- 
cated at Stepney, now t’s-park College, 
and the University of Edinburgh, he was in- 
vited, whilst a student in the Northern metro- 
polis, to preach for a few Sundays in Byrom- 
street Chapel, Liverpool. The church meet- 
ing in that place of worship had long been 
without a pastor, altbough several ministers 
had supplied the pulpit since the death of ita 
former occupant, the Rev. Samuel Saunders. 
The visit of Mr. Birrell, who was then but 
27 years of age, led to the expression, on the 
part of the church, of a cordial wish that he 
shou'd minister to them in holy things. To 

the deputation, which conveyed this request, 
he, however, replied that he would only ac- 
cept the pastorate of a church in which he could 
welcome to the Lord's Table and to mewbershi 

all who afforded evidence of being Christ's 
disciples, whatever might be their views as 
to baptism. A large a of the members 
were in sympathy with Mr. Birrell; but a 
resolute minority o ed any widening of 
the terms of communion. The opinion of emi- 
nent counsel having been taken, and found 
adverse to the admission to the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper of other than baptized 
believers, Mr. Birrell and his friends with- 
drew, and aes oy for a time ina large 
and handsome hall in Great Richmond- 
street. A new church was thus formed, and 
the erection of Pembroke Chapel followed. 
Of the latter edifice, Mr. Birrell said, 
“Though erected in the last generation, it 
is more befitting its pu than many 
erected in the present.” On the 8th of 
March, 1837, the year following the accept- 
ance of the invitation to Liverpool, he mar- 
ried Miss Harriet Jane Grey, daughter of 
Dr. Grey, of Edinburgh. A numerous 
family, of whom part died in very early 


infancy, and part, two sons and two 
daughters, survive, was the issue of 
that union. Mrs. Birrell died in 1863. 


Two months before her death, the Rev. Hugh 
Stowell Brown, Mr. Birrell's fellow-labourer 
in Liverpool, also lost his er in life. 
The meworial sermon for Mrs. Birrell was 

ched by Mr. Brown, that for Mrs. Brown 
y Mr. Birrell. * were published to- 

her, accompanied by a preface written 
y Mr. Birrell, in which delicately-expressed, 
but emphatic, testimony was borne to the 
many virtues of the deceased ladies. Six 
years afterwards, Mr. Birrell’s aged mother 
entered into rest. On taking leave of his 


— — three years afterwards, the 
sorrowing pastor said: *‘So long as this soil 
holds the dust of those who were most 
precious to me—especially of two of the 
truest and noblest women that ever mini- 
stered to a man in infancy and in age—so 
long must this spot stand alone in my heart’s 
tenderest emotions.“ Of Mr. Birrell’s long 
and honourable pastorate in Liverpool little 
need be said save that it bore the richest 
spiritual fruit—fruit the gathering of which 
cannot be regarded as yet finished. The 
poor, the sick, and the young were especially 
objects of his care. Twice a year he gathered 
round him the younger children of his flock, 
and, as he took one and another on his knee, 
and talked to them in simple language, he 
gained at once their confidence and love. 
Among his literary labours must be included 
memoirs of the Rev. Richard Knibb ; of 
Ebenezer Birrell, a younger brother who 
died whilst preparing for the ministry; and 


of the late Pr. Brock, of Bloomsbury Chapel; 


besides several small works of a religious cha- 
racter. In 1864 he read a paper beforethe Bap- 
tist Union on The Influence of the Present 
Time in Personal Religion,” which was sub- 
sequently published. Five years later he was 
elected president of the Union. The Presi- 
dency of Rawdon College was at one time 
offered to him, but declined, although he 
rendered valuable services to the college in 
the de 
gone 


mittees of the 7 mee — that 
of Regent's- park , he remained a mem- 
ber until the time of his death. After thirty- 
four of successful labour in Liverpool, 
Mr. Birrell resigned the pastorate, — 
strength rendering the — necessary, an 

at a meeting held in Pembroke Chapel on the 
18th December, 1872, he gave a cordial wel- 
come to bis successor, the Rev. P. G. Scorey. 
Upon that occasion Mr. Birrell was presented 
by his church and congregation with an 
illuminated address and a cheque for £1,600. 
But, as he told the meeting, that was not all, 
Two friends had previously sent him, as an 
expression of their affection and esteem, a 
cheque for £1,000. Of the £2,600 thus placed 
in his hands, Mr. Birrell devoted £500 towards 
the foundation of The Baptist Union Annuity 
Fund for Retired Ministers and Ministers’ 
Widows and Orphans From Liverpool he 
removed to Blackheath, where he died, 
spending the remaining years of his life in 
serving the church in many and important 


ways. 


EPITOME OF NEWS. 


DOMESTIC. 

Her Masrstr, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, left Windsor Castle on Saturday 
morning for Osborne for the Christmas 
season. 

A Council was held at Windsor Castle on 
Thursday, when Mr. Shaw-Lefevre was 
sworn a member. Mr. W. W. Hughes, Dr. 
E. B. Sinclair, and Mr. E. Baines received 
the honour of Knighthood. 

All the Ministers were 
Cabinet Council held on 
sitting lasted nearly four hours and a half. 
Lord Granville, Lord Kimberley, Lord 
Spencer, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Foster 
left London the same evening, Mr. Foster 
proceeded to Dublin. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
are now at Hawarden Castle. According to 
report the Cabinet Council at their sitting 

to a large extension of the principle 
of peasant proprietary on the basis of com- 
pensation to landlords, besides a scheme for 
reclaiming waste lands, the amount of the 
Government grant for that p being 
left for future determination by the officials 
of the Treasury. Also the principle of fixity 
of tenure accompanied by freedom of sale. 
Probably this is mere speculation. 

On Tuesday Lord Beaconsfield completed 
his 75th year. 

Mr. Gladstone, acknowledging resolutions 
— *. the Northampton Liberal and 

ical Union in favour of land reform in 
Ireland, thanks the Union for expressing 
confidence in her Majesty’s Government in 
dealing with the question of land tenure. 

Mr. J. P. Murphy, Q.C., of the south- 
eastern circuit, has been appointed the Third 
Commissioner for the ensuing winter assizes, 
and will actompany Mr. Justice Denman on 
the Midland circuit. 

The election for Kendal, to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Mr. Whitwell, took 
place on Thursday, the result being the re- 
turn of Mr. Cropper, the Liberal candidate, 
by 953 votes against 653 recorded for the 
Tory, Mr. Harris, whom Mr. Whitwell de- 
feated last spring, when the figures were 
1,148 and 641. 

The Rey. Philip H. Wicksteed has issued 
a circular to ministers of the Unitarian body 
urging a plan of simultaneous sermons on the 
second Sunday in April next against the 
ws a traffic at present carried on between 
India and China under the protection and to 
the profit of the British Government.” The 
object is to“ set the matter plainly before the 
people.” Amongst those who have alread 
consented are Revs. H. E. Dowson, H. W. 
Crosskey, and C. T. Poynting. 

The trial of the Evesham election petition, 
which has occupied two Judges for thirteen 
days, was concluded on Tkursday. Mr. Hart- 
land, the Conservative, was declared dul 
elected on a scrutiny, and entitled to 
costs. The Judges will report several persons 
for bribery. This is the seventh seat which 
the Tories have gained since the General 
Election, though two of their successes have 
not proved of much value to them. They 
defeated Sir William Harcourt at Oxford, and 
succeeded at Sandwich in ing the seat 
which Lord Brabourne filled for so many 
years; but as regards both these places the 
victory has been a hollow one. In each case 
their man has been turned out on petition, 
and the two seats still remain vacant. In the 
by-elections so far, the Liberals have won 
but one seat from their opponents—that for 
the borough of Bandon. Of the seats which 
have been declared vacant by the Election 
Judges twelve continue void five from which 
Liberals and seven from which Conservatives 
have been ejected. 

Much interest will be excited by the 
contest for the seat at Wigan, where a 


resent at the 
ursday. The 


vacancy has been occasioned by the ele- 
vation to the e of Lord Lindsay on 


the death of his father, the Earl of Craw- 


ford. In April the poll stood as follows :— 
Lord Lindsay (C), 2,946; Thomas Knowles 
(O). 2,913; J. Lancaster (L), 2,880; G. 


| McCorquodale (L), 2,655. The Conservatives 

held both seats in 1874 by a majority of about 
41 0 
| 400, 


In 1868 the Liberals won both seats by 
a majority of about 300. The Liberals of 
Wigan have unanimously adcpted Mr. Lan- 

caster as their candidate. Mr. N. Eckersley | 


candidate. Mr. Powell, who owns ‘rT pro- 
at Wigan, has the reputation of being 

ory — defeated candidate in existence. 
The thankg of her Majesty’s Government 
have been conveyed to Admiral Sir Frederick 
B. Seymour for the manner in which ho per- 
forme the duty devolving upon him as senior 
officer in command of the Demonstrative 


European Squadron. 

A slight ‘shock of earthquake was felt at 
Charleville, Ireland, on Saturday morning. 
It passed from the north-west to the south- 
east, and lasted for five seconds. 

It is officially announced that there have 
been fewer ——- of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Norfolk g the week, but that 
the number of animals attacked was as large 
as 1,754 cattle, 1,649 sheep, and 166 pigs. 
Foot-and-mouth disease continues to spread 
in the neighbourhood of Lewes. 

The London School Board on Thursday 
elected Sir U. J. Kay-Shuttleworth a mem- 
ber to fill up the vacancy in the representa- 
tion of Finsbury, caused by the death of the 
Rev. J. Rodgers. After a good deal of oppo- 
sition a recommendation of the School 
Management Committee to appoint a French 
teacher in schools where French is taught as 
one of the specific subjects in accordance with 
the New Code, was agreed to. 

A deputation waited upon Mr. Joseph 
Cowen, M. P. at Newcastle, on Saturday, to 
ascertain his views upon the vaccination 

uestion. The hon. gentleman, in reply, said 
that he regarded the * of vaccination 
with repugnance. e would support Mr. 
Burt’s proposal in opposition to providing 
bonuses for successful vaccination,, and 
would also give adherence to Mr. Dodson's 
bill if again introduced. 

The average price of wheat last week was 
44s. per quarter; last year, during the 
corresponding week, it was 46s. 6d. per 
quarter. The average price of barley last 
week was 3ls. 6d. per quarter; during the 
corresponding week last year it was 38s. 7d. 
per quarter. The average price of oats last 
week was 20s. 74. ; during the corresponding 
wee last year it was 20s. 11d. 

T:.e Manx House of Keys recently 
a mc .sure extending the franchise to female 
owners and occupiers of B a ory of the 
annual rental of £4. The Council or upper 
branch of the Legislature agreed to the con- 
ferring of a vote on women who were property 
owners, but refused to extend the franchise 
to women occupiers. Rather than sacrifice 
the measure the House of Keys has accepted 
the Council’s amendment, and with this 
change the bill has passed. 

The Duchess of Westminster died at 
Bournemouth on Sunday, the 52nd birthday 
of her brother, the Duke of Sutherland. Her 
grace, whose health had failed for some time, 
was the fourth daughter of the second duke, 
was born on the 16th June, 1834, and married 
on the 28th April, 1852, the first Duke of 
Westminster. 

On Saturday a large gathering of the 
Liberals of North-East Lancashire took place 
at Accrington. Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttle- 
worth presided. The members of Parliament 
present included Mr. Grafton, Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Leake, Mr. Agnew, 
Mr. Briggs, and Mr. Fort. A resolution was 
passed expressing confidence in Her Majesty's 
Government, and assuring the Marquis of 
Hartington of sympathy and support under 
his arduous duties. and also of the pride and 
pleasure with which his prudent and able ad- 
ministration as Secretary of State for India, 
and his admirable leadership during the tem. 

illness of Mr. Gladstone had been 
watched by the electors of North-East Lan- 
cashire. 
FOREIGN. 

M. Emile de Girardin has addressed a letter 
to his constituents announcing that he in- 
tends to withdraw from political life after the 
dissolution of the present Chamber. 

The French Chamber of Deputies on Sa- 
turday voted a bill ratifying the cession of 
Tahiti to France, and a grant of 46.000f. for 
pensions to the Royal family of that island. 

The Lower House of the Austrian Parlia- 
ment had a long and stormy sitting on Satur- 
day, which lasted from ten in the morning 
until four A. u. on Sunday. The subject of 
debate was the return of three clerical can- 
didates by the Austrian landed proprietors. 
The Constitutional party maintained that 
illegal proceedings were resorted to, but ul- 
timately a motion that the elections should be 
annulled was rejected by 170 against 155 
votes. 

A popular meeting against the Jews has 
been held in Berlin. It was attended by 
about two thousand persons. Resolutions 
were adopted in favour of repressive measures 
against the Jews. It was also resolved not 
to make any purchases from them. 


It is satisfactory to know that justice has 
overtaken some of the Belgians engaged in 


the nefarious traffic in English girls for im- 


moral purposes. In Brussels, six persons 
were convicted of this hideous offence, and 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment ranging 
from one year to six years. The revelations 
were very damaging to the police des meurs, 
who accepted the servants in the houses as 
interpreters between themselves and the de- 
coyed girls. Two of the chief witnesses for 
the prosecution during the four days’ pro- 
ceedings were Mr. Alfred S. Dyer, of Pater. 
noster-row, London, and Mrs. Steward, of 


ments of classics, theology, and | having declined to stand, Mr. Francis Sharp | Ongar, both representing the London Com- 
management. Of the principal com- Powell has been accepted as the Conservative mittee for the suppression of this traffic. 


| 
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The Vienna Presse states that in anticipa- | 
tion of the earthquake that was eee to 
occur at Agram on Thursday half the inhabi- 
tants of the town either remained in the open 
air all night or took shelter in the farm- 
houses in the neighbourhood. At eleven 
minutes eleveu o’clock a smart shock of 
earthquake was felt, causing all the windows 
of the house to rattle. Two minutes later 
everything was again quiet. 

Advices from Moscow state that owing to 
the refusal of the Rector of the University to 
receive a deputation of students a serious con- 
flict took place between the young men and 
the police and mounted gendarmes, who had 
surrounded the buildings. Ultimately the 
students were arrested and escorted through 
the city to the House of Detentien. According 
toa St. Petersburg paper, they have since 
been liberated, excepting five or six who are 
chiefly implicated. 

The Geneva dent of the Daily 
News writes: Not for many years has a 
winter so mild as the present been experienced 
in Switzerland. Here in Geneva, where it is 
generally very cold at this time of the year, 
the weather is wonderfully pleasant and 
spring-like. The grass is green and studded 
with daisies and primroses, and roses are 
budding in the gardevs. It is even finer in 
the mountains than the valleys; for the 
latter, when protected by mountain ranges 
from the prevailing winds, as is the case at 
present with the valley of the Rhone, are 
often in the middle of the day filled with fog, 
while higher up all is bright and clear. The 
weather in other parts of Switzerland, 
especially in the Engadine, is said to be 
rT pleasant.“ 

In the Italian Senate on Saturday, Signor 
Cairoli, the Premier, e his gratitude 
to Mr. Gladstone for the great energy he had 
displayed in maintaining the concert of 
Europe, and for the naval demonstration, 
which he said had attained its object. He, 
however, entertained no illusions with 
to the Eastern Question, and ived the 
possibility of complications, while hoping that 
the European concert would be maintained. 
Referring to the Greek Question, Signor 
Cairoli said that Italy would never forget her 
traditional sympathy for Greece. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Daily 
News telegraphs that Herr Wettendorf, the 
Prussian official who undertook the reform of 
the Turkish finances, has given up his mie- 
sion as hopeless, and will soon leave Constan- 
tinople. , 

Dervish Pasha has arrested two prominent 
Albanian chiefs, Prenk Bib Doda and Hoda 
Pasha, and sent them on board a warship to 
Constantinople. 

With a view to the pacification of Albania, 
the Sultan, says a Constantinople telegram, 
has ordered the suppression of the Albanian 
League. According to the same telegram, 
certain Greeks are attempting to bring about 
an understanding between the Albanians and 
Hellenes. 

Greece is said to have refused to enter into 
direct negotiations with Turkey, as sug 
by some of the Powers. Prince Bismark is 
believed to recommend that the island of 
Crete should be ceded by the Porte instead 
of the frontier claimed by the Greek Govern- 
ment. A telegram from Athens states that 
the Minister of War has invited tenders for 
a contract to supply provisions to 80,000 
troops stationed along the Turkish frontier. 
We learn from Athens that the English 
steamer Snowdrop has arrived at the Piraeus 
with a quantity of war material for the Greek 
army and navy manufactured at Herr Krupp’s 
establishment. 

The Athens correspondent of the Times 
says that he does not believe that a 
Greek Ministry could stand which would 
abate in any material point the claims sanc- 
tioned at Berlin, or accept arbitration on 
them without the assurance that no part of 
the populations included by the Berlin fron- 
tier shall now be excluded. 


The Atheneum says that the New Glean- 
ings from Gladstone,” which appeared last 
Christmas, and had a sale of nearly 70,000 
copies, is to be followed this season by More 
Gleanings from Gladstone,“ by the same 
artist and author. 

The House of Assembly, Adelaide, has 
voted a sum of £2,000 for the purchase of 

ictures to found a National Gallery in Ade- 
aide, and a number of pictures from the 
Melbourne Exhibition have been ' ought. 

The directors of the South-Eastern Railway 
have decided to experimentally light their 
Charing-cross station with the Brush 
system of electric light, and the Cannon- 
street station by that of the British Electric 
Light Company. 

We learn with pleasure that the circulation 
of the Boy’s Own Paper has reached nearly 
200,000. One of the good results of the pub- 
lication of this excellent print is that it has 
been instrumental in killing three or four of 
the more baneful of the boys’ journals that 
ran riot previous to its appearance. 

The Atheneum says that Professor Morton, 
of the Stevens’ Institute, America, has ex- 
amined and described a new electric lamp, 
the invention of H. 8. Maxim. It consists, 
like Edison's and Swan's, of a carbonised 
fibre, but this is placed in a globe containing 
gasoline vapour. When the electric current 

through the fibre, it decom the 
gasoline,and freed carbon is deposited upon and 
strengthens the fibre, increasing the light. 


GLEANINGS. 


Tux most afflicted part of the house is the 
window. It is always full of panes, and who 
has not seen more than one window blind? 

A philosopher says :—“ You require in 
marriage precisely the same quality that you 
would in eating sausages—absolute confi- 
dence.” 

Master (addressing his class): “Silence! 
This is not to be put up with. Directly I 
begin to talk a stupid fellow begins to 
chatter.” 

“ That son of yours is a very promising 
young man,“ said a gentleman to a neigh- 
bour.—“ He's better than a promising young 
man. He's a paying one, responded the 
neighbour. 

What is a monarchy ? ” Bright little boy ; 
“A country governed by a king.” “ Who 
would rule if the- king should die?” „The 

ueen.” And) if the queen should die, who 
would then be ruler?” “The knave,” was 
the reply. 

As governess was superintending the 
dinner of her charges, who hada nice dish of 
puddiug for their dessert, she thought she 
would improve the occasion to teach a moral 
lesson. So she said to the eldest little boy, 
“Tommy, if there was a r man starving 
in the street, what would you do to help 
him? “Why,” said Tommy, “I'd give 
him your pudding. — American Paper. 

Mistress (to her cook): “ Jane, who is that 
you were talking to on the steps? ’’—Jane: 
“It was my brother, ma’am.’’—Mistress: 
“Indeed! There was no family resemblance. 
What is bis name? ’’—Jane: Smith, ma’am 
—James Smith.“ —“ But your name is Ryan.” 
—Jane : “ Yes’m,so it is; but, you see, ma’am, 
my brother’s been married.“ 

A Fort Madison man went home the other 
evening and found his house locked up 
Getting in, with considerable difficulty, at the 
window, he found on the table this note from 
his wife :—“ I have gone out; you will find 
the door-key on one side of the door-step.” 


A Toven Arcupgacon.—lIt is related that 
Archdeacon Denison was once pressed in an 
argument, but was evidently resolved to die 
hard; and at length his an nist, a 
virtuous enginecr of the Smiles ideal, lost 

tience at the irregular warfare of the Arch- 
eacon. Look here, sir,“ he exclaimed, 
d ringly; “do you acknowledge that two 
and two make four?”’ “Iam not prepared 
to make an admission of that importance,“ 
replied the Archdeacon, “till I have given 
the subject the maturest consideration. 
Sometimes it is supposed that they make 
twenty-two.” 

Riero VecrTarians.—What is probably 
the strictest v n community in 
existence is that which is flourishing at 
Fraternia, near Anaheim, in California. 
Its members not merely abjure “ every 
species of slain viand,” and abstain from 
every article “derived from an animal organ- 
ism,” such as eggs, butter, and milk, but 
they refuse even to cook their vegetables. 
Their theory is that cooking “ bedevils” the 
vegetables and dissipates the finer volatile 
rinciples necessary to perfect the human 
— „ Bedevilled”’ vegetables animalise a 
man, therefore the vegetarians of Anaheim 
eschew bread and porridge, and subsist 
entirely on “live or sun-dried fruits, nuts, 
and grains.“ Their diet chiefly consists of 
water-melon, sweet corn, peaches, apricots, 
apples, grapes, pears, rye-meal, and washed 
raisins. or the weaker brethren whose 
teeth are decayed, grain is ground before 


that is allowed to any one in the preparation 
of food. They have been living in this style 
for two years, and declare that they are not 
only healthier and happier for it, but they 
have solved the problem of the emancipation 


kitchen. Fraternia is not founded, as might 
be imagined, by a band of refugees fleeing 
from the tyranny of the modern cook, neither 


was founded by an Englishman, and its 


belief that vegetarianism is indispensable for 
the attainment of the highest health.—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


University or Campripce.—The Natural 
Science Tripos List was issued on Saturday. 
Third in the first-class stands the name of 
Samuel Lavington Hart, St. John’s, son of 
the Rev, T. Baron Hart, of Paris. 


De. pe Joxenu’s Lieur-Brown Cop Liver 0 
Surrasstne ty Erricactous as 4 ResTouative Min- 
iu Ab Foov.—Dr. Whitmore, Medical Officer of 
Health, St. Marylebone, writes :—“ My own rome. 


enables me with confidence to recommend Dr. de 
Jongu's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, as being more 
uniform in quality, more certain in its effects, more 
palatable, and infinitel less likely to dis! with 
the stomach than the Pale Oil. The practice which 
otten prevails of mixing certain ingredients with Cod 
Liver Oil, to render it agreeable to the taste, is highly 
objectionable, for we have it on the authority of Dr. 
de Jongh himself that anything which sophisticates 
it takes largely from its therapeutic value. If I were 
asked for au explanation of the marked success which 
ter so many years has attended the administration of 
Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, I should 
say that it is owing to its extraordinary medicinal, 
dietetic, and regimenal properties, and which are 
found to exist in no other medicine that I am 
acquainted with in such uniform combination. Dr. 
de Jongh's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil is sold only in 
cupsuled imperial half-pints, 2s. 6d.; pints, 48. .f 
quarts, 96.; with his stamp and signature, and the 
signature of his sole consignees, on the capsule and 
the label under wrapper, by all chemists. Sole Con. 


signees, Ansar, ord, and Co., 77, Strand, London. 


of woman by destroying the slavery of the | 


' 


| 


is it the produce of American fanatician. It | 


members have reasoned themselves into the 


Hews of the Free Churches. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


— Mr. T. 8. Macey, B. A, senior student at the 
Western College, has accepted the pastorate of the 
church at Wiveliscombe. 

— Rev. W. H. Whitbread, of Wingham, bas ac- 
cepted the pastorate of the church assembling at 
Bethel ( hapel, Sheerness. 

— The Secretary of the Congregational School at 

Lewisham, begs gratefully to acknowledge to D. R. a 
third annual contribution of £2, received through 
8S. Morley, Esq., MP. 
— At a sale of work held in Milton Church, Roch. 
dale, on December 16 and 17 (opened by J. W. Mellor, 
Eaq., Spring Bank, Rochdale), the sum of £190 was 
realised, being a considerable amount over what was 
required. 

— We are here requested to state that Mr. Holder, 

who is removing from Westerham to Southwold, was 
never an agent of the London City Mission, nor an 
assistant minister at Hornsey, but was the pastor of 
the Mission Chapel, Hornsey-rise, for nearly seven 
years. 
— The York Herald, of Monday last, says: “ We 
understand that the Rev. Joho Hunter has received a 
very cordial and unanimous invitation to become the 
minister of Ewing-place Church, Glasgow. It is not 
yet certain whether Mr. Hunter will accept the 
appointment.’’ 

— Rev. James Hardyman was ordained, on the 16th 
inst., as pastor of Old Town Church, Wotton-uander. 
Edge. Rev. L. H. Byrnes delivered the charge to the 
pastor. Revs. T. B. Knight, J. P. Allen, J. F. Gan. 
naway, T. M. Prentice, W. Davey, and C. J. Cayler 
took part in the services. 

— A recognition tea and public meeting was held 
at Burnham, on December 14, in connection with the 
settlewent of Rev. W. G. Andrews, late of Newcastle 
on-Tyne, J, Lundy, Esq., J. P., of Slough, presiding. 
Revs. C. Goward, Secretary of the Union, 8. Jones, 
and G. T. M. Inglis took part in the services. 

— The funeral of the Rev. R. Harris, one of the 
oldest Congregational miuisters [in England, took 
place on Thursday last, at StratforJ-upon-Avon. 
After a service in the Congregational church, 
Rother-street, the interment took place in the parish 
churchyard, the Rev. J. Scott James (Congrega. 
tionalist) officiating. 

— A bazaar held at Stratford-upon-.Avon in aid of 
the funds of Rother-street Church (Rev. J. Scott 
James, pastor) realised £145. 

— The chapsl at Windsor was reopened, after hav- 
ing been repewed and thoroughly renovated, on Tues- 
day, the Iich inst., when Rev. W. M. Statham 
preached. The collections amounted to £9 d, and 
the repewing and renovation will cost about £500, 
towards which £400 has been subscribed, leaving a 
balance of about £100. 

— On Tuesday evening, at a meeting of the Howard 
Chapel Literary lustitate, Bedford, a series of read. 
ings and recitals was ably given by Mr. F. M. Holmes: 
of London, author of “ Faith's Father“, Saved as 
by Fire.” &c. The room was well filled and Mr. 
Holmes was frequently applaaded. This is the sixth 
season in succession that Mr. Holmes has appeared at 
this institute. 

— A new organ has been placed in the church at 
Kuutsford, Cheshire (pastor, Rev. W. J. Meek), ata 
cost of about £200. The opening service was held on 
Wednesday, December 15, when a sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Professor Craig, M.A., of Man. 
chester. The opening services were continued on 
Sunday, the pastor preaching in the morning, and th® 
Rev. F. Carter in the evening. 

— Rev. Thomas Poock, on retiring from the pas- 
torate of the church at Little Ilford, where he has 
laboured for nine years, was prevented by the church 
and congregation witha travelling bag, as a parting 
token of respect, Mrs. Poock at the same time re- 
ceiving a silver tea and coffee service. The meeting 
was presided over by A. C. Corbett, Eaq.; Revs. 
T. W. Davids, E. T. Ege, and T. Perfect delivered 
fraternal addresses. 

— On Thursday, the 16th inst., a successful effort 


was made by the church at Great Totham to discharge 
meals; but this is the utmost indulgence | 


the debt incurred by the repair of the chapel. 
Christmas-tree bazaar was opened at two o'clock . 


Harvey Foster, Esq., and in connection therewith a 
sermon was preached at half-past three by the Rev. 
T. Simon. A service of song entitled, Jessicas 
First Prayer, was given in the evening, the con. 
nective parts being read by J. Belsham, Esq. The 
Mayor of Maldon (J. G. Sadd, Esq.) occupied the 
ebair. 

— The Raleigh Memorial Church, Stoke Newing- 
was opened on the 16th inst. Sermons were 
preached by Revs. Dr. Kennedy and Dr. MacEwan. 
Revs. J. Viney, J. Morgan, W. Spensley, J. Boyle, G. 
Snashall, J. Ellis, M. Smith, W. Noble; and T. Cox, 
Esq., of the Sunday-school Union, took part in the 

. On Sunday last sermons were preached 
by Revs. A. Mearns, J. Berry, and J. Johnston, 
pastor of the church. The building gives great 


- gatisfaction, and the opening services were eminently 


successful. 
— The friends at Houghton, Hants, hive suc- 


ceeded in freeing their chapel from debt. The final | 


effort realised over £140. In connection with this, a 


- bazaar was held in the schoolroom last Thursday, and 


what lengthened experience asa Medical Practitioner | 


a lecture was delivered in the chapel by the Kev 

William Dorling, of Backhurst-hill, T. Coote, jun., 
Esq., in the chair. The ministry of the Rev Henry 
Bell in this interesting village once the home of 
the well-known Mr. Potto Brown, aud now of one of 
his sons—is being discharged with much acceptauce 
and real advantage, 

— The Rev. Alfred Cave, B. A., late of Watford, 
has acceptel the invitation of the committee of 
Hackney College to become Resident Tutor in that 
institution. In connection with this office, Mr. Cave 
has been appointed Professor of Hebrew, Philosophy, 
and Church History. The Rev. G. A. Christie, M. A., 
has been elected Classical Tutor. Mr. Cave will at 
once enter on residence, and it is requested that all 
communications intended for the Resident Tutor, as 
well as all private letters, be addressed to him at the 
College, Well-street, Hackney. 

— On Sunday, December 12, the anniversary ser- 
mous of the Albion Sunday-school, Hull, were preached 
by the pastor Rev. Herbert Arnold, an address to the 
parents and scholars being given inthe afternoon by 


— 


Rev. J. M. Lobb. On the following Monday a sermon 
was preached by Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, B. A., repre- 
sentatives of almost every denomination in the town 
being present at the service. The next evening a 
largely attended tea-meeting was held, when addresses 
were delivered by Evan Fraser, Reg, J. D. Ball, Esq. 
and the officers and teachers of the Schools ° 

— About ten years’ since one gentleman gare land 
and two others gave money for the erection of an 
undenominational chapel at Stratford-St..Mary, a 
village seven miles N. R. of Colchester. On Thars. 
day evening last, a social tea and public meeting were 
held in this chapel, being the frst in its history. 
Revs. T. Betts, R. E. Rose, H. G. Nicholes, Messers. 
A. Barrell, and F. Gage, rotatory preachers, gu ve ad- 
dresses, and the Dedham choir sang sacred songs 
and Christmas hymns. So satisfactory was the 
evening's entertainment, that a desire was expressed 
for a similar meeting to be held annaally. 

— New schoolrooms in connection with the charch 
at Long Buckley were opened on the 16th inst. by 
Mrs. John Clarke, sister to the late Mr. 8. 8. Clarke 
who left £500 towards this object about 18 months 
ago. Rev. J. Ervine preached the openiog sermons ; 
Rev. T. Arnold presided at the evening meeting, 
and was supported by Revs. W. E. Morriss, Thos. 
Ruston (pastor), Thos. Grear, and most of the neigh. 
bouring ministers. On Sanday, the 19th, two ser. 
mons were preached by Rev. J. Oates. Good collec. 
tions were taken at all the services. The entire cost 
is £78), towards which £700 has now been raised. 

— The foundation stone of a new Congregational 
chapel at Levenshulme, intended to supersede as a 
place of public worship the present building, which is 
used for both chapel and school purposes, was laid on 
Saturday afternoon by Mr. Jesse Ilaworth, in the 
presence of a large number of people. Subsequently 
a memorial-stone to the late Mr. Samuel Watts was 
laid by his son, Mr. Samuel Watts, who made a short 
speech. The new church, which ie intended to ac. 
commodate 400 persons, will have a tower with spire 
95 ft. high; increased classroom and other accommo- 
dation will also be provided in connection with the 
present school. The total cost of the building will 
be about £3,300. 

— The annual meeting of the members of the 
Baker-street Chapel, Enfleld, congregation was held 
on Tuesday. During the afternoon and evening a 
selection of articles was offered for sale, and found 
ready purchasers. Congratulatory letters aud mes- 
sages were received from many absent friends, and 
short addresses were delivered by the Revs. R. Wal. 
lace, D. Davies, B.A., 8. J. Smith, B.A. ; also by Mr. 
Rumney. In commemoration of the close of the Mth 
year of his ministry, Mr. Ramney, in a warm and 
genial speech, presented Mr. Smith with a cheque, 
which he designate! as the annual token of esteem 
and affection from the members of his congregation. 
A very pleasant afternoon and evening, interspersed 
with singing aud music, were spent, and everyone 
present appeared gratified with the results of the 


largely attended. The schoolroom was beauti, 
fully decorated for the occasion, and assumed 
the appearunce of a large drawing-room, the table 
being in the centre of the room Coffee and refresh- 
ments (followed by dessert) were served from seven 
p.m. Inthe course of the evening the minister, the 
Rev. G. Snashall, said that the object Mrs. Snashall 
and he had in view in issuing the invitations was to 

give the young people engaged in the houses of busi- 

ness, and others,a pleasant evening. He was indebted 

to one of their friends, Mr. D. B. Catling, who had 

kindly undertaken the pecuniary responsibility of the 

gathering. A number of the young ladies and gen. 

tlemen belonging to the place sang and played on the 
pianoforte, which added greatly to the enjoyment of 
the company. 

— The anniversary of Trinity Chapel Sunday- 
schools, Poplar, was held on Sanday, December 12, 
when sermons were preached, in the morning by the 
Rev. John Pulsford, of Edinburgh, and in the even. 
ing by the Rev. Henry Batchelor, of Blackheath. On 
the Monday following the annual public meeting was 
held in the chapel under the presidency of Joseph F. 
Green, Esq., who distributed the prizes he had 
offered for regular and punctual attendance, The 
annual report read by Mr. Eales showed nearly 600 
children in actual attendance taught by a staff of 41 
teachers, 37 of whom had been scholars in the school. 
Mr. Swain, the treasurer, read the balance-sheet, 
which showed that the total income lis year was 
£160, and that the new year begin with a balance of 
£15 in hand. All the societies were announced as in 
healthy and active operation. It is expected that the 
next anniversary will be hel in the new schools, for 
which a site, in the main road, has boon secured at a 
cost of £3,000, and the total cost of which will be 
between £8,000 and £10,000. 

— Eight years ago Mr. Saml. Shaw, of Brooklands, 
neor Halifax, and Mr. Thos. Shaw, of Allangate, 
Halifax, together with their late brother James, built 
a very han some Gothic church at Holywell Green, 
tor the use of the Congregationalists. This, together 


| with the substantial schools adjoining, and the ceme- 
_ tery, are near the large mills of the Messrs. Shaw, and 


form a prominent feature on the slopes of the hill. 
In November last the Messrs. Shaw generously 
handed over to about twenty-five trustees the title 
deeds of the church, schools, cemetery with its 
chapel, and a site for a parsonage -the whole repre- 
senting a total value of about £20,00) for the we of 

he congregation worshipping there. In acknowledg- 
ment of this generosity, Mr. Samuel Shaw, of Brook - 
lands, and Mr. Thomas Shaw, of Allangate, were last 
week each presented with a framed address by a de- 
putat ion representing the church, congregation, and 
Sunday-school. Messrs. Shaw, in their replies, ex- 
pressed a continuing interest in the spiritual welfare 
of those who would attend that place of worship. 


— On Sunday afternoon, the 12th inst., a new and 
commodions set of school buildings in connexion with 
Northgate Church, Chester, was formally opened by 
Mr. Councillor Williams (one of the members of the 
church“, in presence of a large audience. Rev. J. 
Chalmers gave an adress, and Kevs. W Price and F. 
Barnes (pastor), took part in the proceedings. On 
the following evening, under the presidency of the 
Mayor, a concert was held iu the large lecture-room, 
which was so crowded that some of the company had 
to take their places in the smaller lecture-room, 
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which is so arranged that on special occasions the 
two can be thrown into one large hall, capable of hold- 
ing 590 persons. In addition to these, there are also 
several class-rooms, besides a commodious room for 
the infarcts. In proposing a vote of thanks to the 
Mayor, Mr. Barnes stated that toward the £1,800, 
which was the estimated cost of the schools anda 
new organ for the church, £1,550 had already been 
received or promised, although scarcely twelve 
months had elapsed since the movement was begun. 

— Rev. C. B. Symes, who has accepted the pastor- 
ate of the church at Kensington, occupied the pulpit 
of the church at Southernhay for the last time on 
Sunday, Dec. 12, as pastor of the church. On the fol- 
lowing evening a valedic‘ory meeting was held in 
the church, and was numerously attended. Mr. Brad- 
beer, who presided, ssid they would have been glad 
if the Kensington church could have found a pastor 
without taking Mr. Symes away from his flock ; but, 
as the removal could not be avoided, they wished him 
in his new sphere abundant success. Mr. Yates and 
Mr. Heathcote, as representing the church and con- 
gregation, expressed similar sentiments. An illumi, 
nated copy of a resolution, testifying to the regard in 
which Mr. Symes is held by the church, was pre- 
sented to him ; testimony to the same effect was given 
by the Sanday-school teachers, the me nbers of the 
Improvement class, and the members of the East 
Devon Union. Rev. C. B. Symes made a suitable re. 
sponse to the kind feelings expressed towards him, 
and testified tothe very happy character of the rela- 
tionship which had always subsisted between himself 
and the church. 

— A report read on the occasion of the first anni- 
versary of the opening of the new church at East 
Cliff, Bournemouth, showed that the total cost, in- 
cluding fittings, organ, &c., amounted to £4,700, of 
which £2,008 had still to be raised. A friend had 
lent £2,000 on mortgage at 4) per ceut., which 
would involve an annual payment of £90. The Chapel 
Building Society had lent £300, without interest, the 
money to be repaid in six instalments of £50. If all 
the promises were paid in, their mortgage debt 
could be reduced to something like £1,800. The 
friends intended to look it full in the face, and hoped 
ere long to be able to reduce ii to £1,000, towards 
which the Chapel Building Society had promised 
them £100. The collections every Sunday would be 
snfficient to meet the ordinary expenses in connec- 
tion with the church, pay the interest on the £2,000 
mortgage, and go some way towards a sinking fund 
for paying off the £50 a-year, and, perhaps, go far 
enough to touch the mortgage debt itself. The Rev. 
G. Burgess said it might be remembered that when 
they first negotiated with Sir George Meyrick re- 
specting the land, he said he would give them a free- 
hold site. For some reason, however, the lawyers 
thought it better that they should have a lease of 999 
years, free of rent, but he was informed this was as 
good as freehold, so that on the whole they did not 
jose much by it. At all events, they had reason to be 
thankfal, and he wished here to acknowledge Sir 
George's generosity. Revs. E. Evans, W. Jackson, 
W. Houghton, and H. E. Arkell delivered fraternal 
addr csses. 


BAPTIST. 


— On Sanday last a funeral sermon was preached 
by the Rev. P. Gast in memory of the late Mr. Wm. 
John Lay, who was connected for 17 years with 
Spencer-place Chapel, Goswell-road, besides being 
leader of the Bible-class for several years. 

— At Gamlingay, last week, the anniversary of the 
Rev. W. F. Edgerton's pastorate was colebrated, and 
an encouraging report of the year's work presented. 
During the year a total of £400 has been raised, in- 
cluding contributions for chapel renovation. 

— At Biggleswade, last week, special missionary 
services were held. The Rev. J, B. Myers preached, 
and at a public meeting under the presidency of the 
pastor, Rev. A. P. McKenzie, several addresses were 
delivered. The proceeds were in excess of the pre- 
vious year. 

— Ata meeting of the church and congregation, 
Thrapstone, held last week, it was unanimously re- 
solved that a cordial invitation should be given to 
Mr. Arthur James, B. A., late of Regent’s-park 
College (and formerly of Queen's College, Galway), to 
bocome the pastor of the church. 

— The ladies of the Tabernacle, Victoria-street, 
Great Grimsby (Rev. E. Lauderdale, pastor), held 
their bazaar last week. The ex-mayor, H. J. Veal, 
Esq., J. P., presided at the opening, and several gen- 
tlemen gave addresses. The sum of £510 was obtained 
towards the Tabernacle Building Fund. 

— The death is announced of Mrs. El Karey, who 
had been of invaluable assistance to her husband in 
connection with the Baptist mission to the Arabs. To 
supply the loss thus sustained it is proposed as the 
simplest and quickest method, to send out a married 
missionary, which, iu addition to expenses and outfit 
will involve a sum of £200 per annum. 

— Intelligence from Ootacumb has just been ro- 
ceived by the Missionary Society to the effect that the 
Rev. George Pearce, who has been suffering from an 
attack of paralysis, is improving in health, and is able 
to some extent to resume his missionary duties. Mr. 
Pearce is known as the patriarch of the Mission ; he 
is nearly 90 years of age, and has been engaged in 
India nearly half a century. 

— Lady Havelock, on Wednesday last, opened at 
Upper Holloway Chapel a bazaar, with the object of 
obtaining £500 on behalf of the debt liquidation fund 
towards which the Rev. J. R. Wood (pastor) 
mentioned that the ladies of the congregation had 
already realise’ about £150. The Rev. Frank Smith 
took part in the opening proceedings, and the bazaar 
was continued during the two following days. 


— We have reason to believe that the Rev. R. 


— — 


Lewis, of Rochdale, brother to the Rer. W. G. Lewis 


of Bayswater, will become co-pastor tothe Rev. Hun 
Stowell Brown, at Myrtle-street Chapel, Liverpool. | 
He preached there on Sunday morning. 


hell during the present week at Manstfield-road 
Chapel, Nottingham, with the object of raising £1,100 
towards the reduction of the building debt, The 
bazaar takes the novel form of a Swiss village, the 
stalls consisting of pretty, decorated chalets, and 
attended by ladies attired in Swiss costume, the 
orchestra of the chapel being converted into a Swiss 
hotel. 


— The 22nd anniversary service in connection with 
the opening of Norland Chapel, Notting-hill, was 
celebrated on Sunday last, sermons being preached 
by the Reve. J. O. Fellows and J. Haines. Tea and 
public meetings were held on the following Monday, 
the undermentioned gentlemen taking part—J. J. 
Campbell, Esq.,in the chair, Revs. Walter Morison, 
D. D., W. Scriven, Geo. W. Pope, and Messers. Leach, 
Ackland and Newbury. 


— Special communications expressive of esteem for 
the memory, and regret at the loss, of the Rev. C. M. 
Birrell have been received by the Missionary Society 
from the Revs. W. Sampson, A. Tilly, W. Barker, J. J. 
Brown, C. Williams, T. M. Morris, J. W. Lance, J.T. 
Brown, J. Bigwood, Dr. Thomas, E. Edwards, Geo. 
Gould, E. Spurrier; Messrs. E. Mounsey, J. Tritton; 
and Mrs. M. A. Acworth. They also express their re- 
gret at being unable to attend the funeral. 


— An interesting meeting was held on Thursday 
evening in the Lecture Hall, Borongh-road, South- 
wark, when the Rev. G. W. McCree lectured on The 
Baptists and the Abolition of Slavery. Mr. J. E. 
Teale, of the Anti-Slavery Society, exhibited some 
whips, manacles, chains, iron masks, &c., formerly 
used in the West Indies, and Mr. A. Kingdom de- 
livered an instructive address on Slavery in Mada- 
gascar.”” The Rev. J. Pearce, of Tring, and Mr. E. 
Ellis, also took part. 


— Allusion was made at many of the Liverpool 
places of worship of all denominations on Sunday last 
to the death of the Rev. C. M. Birrel!, to which we else- 
where refer. At St. Silas’s Church, Pembroke-place, 
the Rev. Dr. Harrison paid a powerful tribute to the 
departed, and the Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown preached 
a special sermon upon the subject in Mr. Birrell's 
former chapel. The chapel was draped in black, and 
throughout the service nearly the whole of the con- 
gregation were in tears. 


Prize Competition at TetTrennart Cor- 
Leor.—On Tuesday evening a gathering of 
the character usually heralding the end of 
the Christmas term at Tettenhall Proprie- 
tary School, took place in the hall of that 
institution, the object being to hear compe- 
titive recitation and pianoforte playing among 
boys from the first three forms, or lower 
half of the school. The Rev. D. J. Hamer, 
one of the directors, presided. For recita- 
tions the prizes were awarded as follows :— 
First form: J. O. Pearson; second form: S. 
Oddie aud W. A. Tunstall, equal (an addi- 
tional prize awarded; third form: A. J. 
Pattison. For the two music (pianoforte) 
prizes, there was an admirable com ion 
12 J. Robertshaw, J. O. Tunstall, and A. 

arden, who were adjudged for merit in the 
order named, a committee of five ladies and 
gentlemen selected from the audience being 
entrusted with the decision. The reading 
and writing prizes were thus awarded :— 
First form: reading Humphries, writing 
Smale ; second form: reading Wright, writ- 
ing A. Robertshaw; third form: reading 
Garnett, writing Watkinson, sec. A prize 
for the best collection of geographical speci- 
mens was carried off by Woodroffe. 


BIRTHS. 

ALLEN.— Dee. 16, at F. Belsize-road, South Hampstead, the 
wife of the Rev. Berit! Allen, of a danghter. 

EDWARDS.—Dec. 17, at Biaisdon Rectory, Gloucester, the 
wife of Rev. Basil Edwards, of a son, 

How - Dee, 14, at Rose-hill, Willington-on-Tyne, the wife of 
Rev. Wm. Howe, Minister ofthe United Methodist Free 
Churches, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

ARNOLD—TERRY.— Dec. 16, at the City Temple, Holborn 
Viaduct, London by the Rev, Joseph Parker, D. D., Alber; 
Webster Arnold, only son of Seth Harris Arnold, of 
Quincy, Mass, U.S. A., to Gertr we, eldest daughter of 
Henry Kingabury Terry, of W. Holborn Viaduct, and 241, 
Leinster-terrace, Hyde-park, London, W. 

Busk—BALFOUR.—Dec. 15, at Little Portland at rot Chapel, 
by the Rev. James Martinean, D. D., Edward Henry 
Busk, M.A., and L. L. B., Lond.). University Law Scholar 
Realer of Elementary Law to the Incorporated Law 
Society. only son of Henry Wm. Bask, of 1, Gordon, 
aquare, to Marian, younger daughter of Lewis Balfour, of 
Park-square West. 


DEATHS. 

BELL.—Dee, 16, after nine years’ intense suffering, in her 
itth year, Bertha, fourth daughter of George Thomas 
and Elizabeth Bell, of Fentiman-road, Clapham-road. 

BIRRELL.—December 16, at Blackheath, the Rev. Charles 
Mitehbell Birrell, formerly of Liverpool, in the ruth year of 
his age. 

BUCKLAND,.—Dee. 19, at 87, Albany-street, Regent's-park., 
Francis Trevelyan Buckland, Esq.. Her Majesty's In- 
Spector of Fisheries, eldest son of the late Very Rev. V. 
Buckland, Dean of Westminster, aged 54, 

DASH WOOD, Dee. E. at Caistor Hall, near Norwich, Har 
riet Dashwood, wilow of the late Rev. Horatio Dash- 
woud, aged Sa, 

HOLLIS,—Doee. Kat Orchard Leigh, Ipswich, in her sist 
year, Alice Sirah, dauchter of the late Rew. Henry Hollis 
of Ashbourne, 


LAN KESTER.—Doc, 1%, at Cannes, France, of typholt fever, 


Fi rene, the eldest daughter of Augustas and Mary 
Lanukester, of 8 uthampton, 

NopEN.~ Dee, .at his residence, u. Angell-road, Angell- 
park-gardens, Elward Byron Noden, formerly of Man. | 


chester, aid late of the South Eastern Railway Company. 


Eveny Moruer should read A Christmas Fairy 
Stor The Good and Bad Fairies, and how the 
Gooc Triumphed ” in last week's paper on page 1,289 


Do Your * Druid at Home.—A sixpenny bottle 
of Judson's Magenta will dye a table cover or a small 
curtain completely in ten minutes ina pailful of water. 
Silk scarfs, veils, braid, ribbons, may be dyed crimson, 
scarlet, violet, No., in a basin of water. Judson's 
Dyes. Sold by chemists everywhere. 

Hottowers Pitts.—The Greatest Boon of Modern 
Times.—-These searching Pills act directly on the | 
mer, correct the bile, purify the system, renovate | 
the debilitated, strengthen the stomach, increase the 


| appetite, invigorate the nerves, and reinstate the | 
— A bazaar, opened by Col. Seely, M ., is being | 


weak to an ardour of feeling never before experienced. 
The sale of these Pills throughout e globe 
astouishes ever body, couvincing the most sceptical 
that there is no Medicine equal to Holloway’s Pills | 
for removing the complaints which are incidental to 
the human race. They are indeed a blessing to the / 
afflicted, and a boon to those who suffer from any dis- | 
order, internal or external. Thousands of persons 
have testified that b their use alone they have been 
restored to health after other remedies had proved 
unavailing. 


Tunoar Inritation.—Soreness and dryness, tickling 
and irritation, cough affecting the voice. 
For these s Glycerine J . 
Glycerine, these in 
hee py | the moment are ex- 
cited — he act — — becomes acti -y — 


— — 1 in oom 744. and Is. Id., 


ic 

— 4+ =", 1 — It may, perhaps, in- 
terest. you to know that, after an extended I 
have trend your Glycerine Jujubes of 

benefit (with or without medical treatment) in almost 
all forms of throat disease. r soften and clear 
the voice. In no case can they harm.— Yours 
faithfully, Gon box Horus, 7. Be C P.E., Senior Phy- 

siciar to the Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary.” 


Sanur, Monster, Esq. M.P., writes:—“I have 
useful.” Of the many 


found your 
wy wy ri 
rere tn of lonenges rece ke., be., fc oe the ane of 


and speakers, Basker's "Univeren! 


ceal Sustainers are without an equal. aon are | 


the best. Sold in tins, Is. lid. and 2s. Sd., by all | 
chem ists, or by post for l4 or 33 stamps from J. A. 
Basker, Chemist, B Bridgewater. 

Tar ADMIRATION oF THE Woatv.—Mrs.8. A. Allen's 


World's Hair Restorer is perfection for its yo age 
life-giving P Pon to faded or falling hair, 
quic y or white hair to its nataral 


youtbful — beauty. It is not a dye. * ya 
quires only a few applications to restore 
its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, ~ §~ induce 
luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is all that 
posses | to preserve it in its highest perfection 44 
ndruff is quickly and permanently re- 
—— Sold by an Chemists and Perfumers. 
Intsu DIsconTeNrt — be tly modified, and 
soun perhaps vanish al only the remarkable 
soothing influence of “Geary 8 Moni CHErrr 
Brarpry could be b t to bear upon the malcon- 
tents, for it is unrivalled in its delicious nay — 
some nature; an elixir that makes everybod happy 
who partakes of it. Apply for it at all Bars, 
staurants, and Wine Stores. Manufacturer, Thomas 
Grant, Distiller, Maidstone. 
Curistmas Cases.— One Guinea each, containing 
Three Bottles of Port, Three Sherry, One Gin 


Rum, Ons Whis hisky One Brandy, One | Pound of of Tes. 
warranted re and gen 


carriage ieee, to on — — in England, by the 
VICTORIA WIN abr 8 to 


street, London, E., on 2 of F. O. 0. 1* W. W. 
Hooks. Established 1905. 


O be SOLD CHEAP.—A commune 
eet of the British rterly 


Review, 
— — 1 N 7 Bi bu Binding waiform. apply Gert — 
eld. 


OAL. —COCKERELL’S COALS — 

Best Wallsend, 25¢. cash; Wallsend—Class B, 

24s. cash ; Best Inland, 236. cash ; Inland, Class B, 

218. cash ; Derby Brights, 21s. ; Nats, 188.; Best 
Coke, l4s. Cash on deliv very. 

Central Office : 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 


OR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF 
valled — aan out wr e United 

one Colonies as the BEST and and ied Kingdom 

Sold in boxes, ls, +, ons 43 6d. each, by Che- 


mista, Ironmongers, 75. anufactured by 


J. GODDARD Station Street. Leicester 


— ——— :. eee 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 

approved of this pure solation as the best remedy for 

ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBU RN, HEAD. 
ACHE, GOU'l, and INDIGESTION, 


ind as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


ee ae eee i —ñ— T—L—— eee ee — — 


USE 
axp ss BUMSTED’s 
TABLE SALT, 
SEA As Supplied to 


HER MAJESTY. 


SALT. 
| A KANGAROO. 


D. Bumsted & Co’, 36, King William St. B.C 0 


SAMPLE BOX BY POST FOR SIX PENNY 
STAMPS. 


CHILBLAINS, CHAPPED 
HANDS, SORES, 


_ PACIAL or SKIN ERUPTIONS, BURNS, SCALDS, | 


&c., can be relieved by use 


CALVERT’S 


CARBOLIC 
OINTMENT. 


— — — — — — 


SOLD IN Isla. PACKAGES. 
F. CALVERT and CO., Manchester. 


MINISTERS and DEACONS.—An 


ministers deacons meeting with a 
geatioman i Ge shove capac’ who would take 
great interest Duiciana,”” Novello aud 
Co., Berners-street, W. 
HOOPING COUGH. 
OCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCA. 
TION. The celebrated effectual cure out 
internal medicine. Sole Wholesale a, 4 
Epwarps and Sox, 157, neen Victo t 
(formerly of 67, St. Paul's Churchyard), London, 


whose names are operavod on the Government Stamp. 
Sold by most ists. Price 4s. per bottle. 


EIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINES, 
Lock, Chain, and Twisted Loop Stitch. All 
one price. Simple, silent. reliable, durable. Guaran- 
teed. No extras. Month's free trial. Eas 

„ 1%. monthly. Carriage paid. Prospectns 
free. J. G. Weir, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


ASHING - DAY REFORM. — 

Banish the antiquated, absurd, and destruc- 
| tive process of rubbing — boiling the clothes, and 
— | 1 thea a and fatigue on washing 


and common-sense 
| with Nn W ELV REES’ VILLA WASH. 
G MACHINE, £2 153., or with WRINGER and 
in | MASGLER combined, £5 35 which does the fort- 
night's family wash in four hours, pas un- 
| necessary, and saves five or six hours of cop 8 
every washing day. Carriage paid free ; easy 


ta, or vn cent. cash discount.— 
——— , bury-pavement, London, E. 


REMOVAL OF THE REY. E. J. SILYERTOK 


FROM NOTTINGHAM TO LONDON, 


EV. E. J. SILVERTON has now re- 
moved from Nottingham. His new address 

is 268, 2 MHackney London, E. Mr. 
Silverton 141 from 10 tol, free of charge, 
or will send h k of Health and Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Ears and Eyes free to erers from 


these complaints. Note the address—Mona House, 
268, Richmond-road, Hackney London, E. 


OOKCASES.--OPEN BOOKCASES. 
Bookcases all kinds from 18s. 64. Oak, ma. 
walnut, and ebonised and gold. Portable 
sides, — gilt leather-edged shif 
Cah if aatistactory 3 K. 28s 28s. ; — or stained. 


— 


5 


. catalogue, G Weath 
and High-road, ‘Lee, Lewisham, S.E. 
RUPTURES. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited). 


White's . Lever Truss 


be 
scriptive circular may be had, and the truss, which 
fail to fit, forwarded by post, on the circum. 


1 the 8. on bine 


4 
i 
a 


r 
i 


= 
2 
2 


le Truss, 16s., 2is., 28. 6d. and 
“> 64d. 2 be SB d.; Um- 
Post-Office 


- tye to 8 HN WHITE, Post- 


fii 
0 


for a complete Admiral Fiteroy’ 5 
meter, for one Guinea, size 11 in. } 

. Equal to those sold at 25 5s of Thos 

15, Wine Office-court Fleet-street, 

Price List free, giving | full directions for — 

Press Notices, and Testimonials. 


EATHERS or DOWN CUSHIONS to 


ie 
E 


tla 
F 


| Smith, 15, Wine Office-court, Fleet-street, London, 

A Beds oom 3 r lb., 5— * ut, 

. per square foot. mens shown. nd for 
Price List 85) 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
FUR &. Application should be made 
HNICON COMPANY 
Limited), tus. Removals effected by 
1— 7 vans. Estimates free. Advances made 


it required—Address Manager, 194, Tottenham-court- 
| toad, wc. 


| Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE.” 


| Cease an WORLD-FAMETD 
/ BLOOD MIXTURE, the GREAT BLOO.w 
RESTORER, 


| PURIFIER and 
For and c the blood from all m. 
purities, cannot be too y recommended. 
For Scrofula, , Skin Diseases, and Sor 
all kinds it is a never- and permanent cure. 
It Cures old Sores. 
Ulcerated Sores on the Neck 
Ulcerated Sore 


| Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
| Cures Scurvy Sores, Cancerous Ulcers. 


Cures Glandular — ( 
Clears the Blood fro 1 Matter. 
From whatever cause arising 
As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and war- 
- ranted free from injurious to the most deli 
cate constitution of either sex, the 1 solicits 
_ sufferers to give it a trial to test its 
Thousan 


ds of testimonials from all parts. 


| 


Sold in Bottles 2s. 6d. each, and in Cases containing 
| six times the quantity, Lis. each, eufficient to effect 1 
permanent cure in the t majorit 
rases—BY ALL CHEMISTS AND TM MEDS 
E VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom 
— the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 3C 
| or 132 stamps by 


F. J CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln, 
Wholesale of all the Wholesale ouses 


“THREE 


— — — — 


WILLS’ 


“THREE CASTLES’? TOBACCO. 


There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better brand than 
CASTLES. 1) | the ‘THREE CASTLES.’” ] irgini 
Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


—Vide “The Virginians.” Only in Packets and 


GOLD MDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION. 


FR NX 


COCOA. 


Fry's Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, Is. 4d. per Ib. 


— 


— 


THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


THE LONDON WOOL STORE FOR ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES. 


P. L. KINGSBURY’S South Kensington Bazaar. 


Drcoemper 23, 1880 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


1315 


STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


— 


N Empowered by. Special Act of Parliament. 
SURGEON-DENTIST, THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD FOR WOOLS. i shail sate SPREE, 1 
ICE WOOL, 4)4. and 54d. ball, all colou FILOSELLE, skein, Id., Se. 6d. Fun 
57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., AR su! fi. at cage ESSA aman, e | Reserve Fund ool 687149 O 0 
BERLIN T. biack and white, 3. lid. Ib. IRISH YARN, 21. per o2., or 2s. 64. Ib. a 
LONDON BERLIN WOOL, colours, from 4s. IId. Ib. SCOTCH YARN, lid. per o2., or Is. 1d. Ib. Bonus Apportioned........... 801,656 0 9 
’ BAZAARS SUPPLIED with £5 to £2) of FANCY GOODS, on Sale. or return, on receipt of Letter or Telegram | Claims Paid ......... 1,750,012 0 0 
Every lady should very descri ion of Life Assurance Business is 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painle ould send for descriptive ä Wool and Fancy Needlework, post tree to any part of 


— b at moderate rates. 
ee the — — and P 


Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, which explains th SCRAPS for Screens, Scrap Books, &c., thousands in —- from @1., Is., 18. 6d., 2. I., Se., and 10s. 64. vith all inf f led i 
: * ua, ormation, forwar« on application to 
most unique e of the odjustment of e Post Free. the Wonderful Bikes Pa Pachot, containin W. W. BAYNES, Secretary. 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonial CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S CARDS, cheapest in the world, Nd. . 6id., oc Ay! per dozes 
Sorted Packets, GI., I., Is. d., 2s. Gl., 5s., and 10s, 6d. Send for 0 Canis, The Trade Supplied. 


roger. Consultation free 10 to 5. 


THE 
2 e. P. L KINGSBURY'S, P Bz - 80, 82, 84, 90, & 92, Fulham Road, London, 8. V. INSTITUTE PERMANENT BUILD. 


My d Sir,—Al' to si 
chase for the okill and attention Gten layed in the ING & INVESTMENT SOCIETY. 
construction of my Artificial Teeth, w render my ESTABLISHED. LONDON. 1868. 


mastication and articulation excellent I am giad to 
hear that you have obtained Her Ma ‘s Royal 
Letters Patent, to tect what I er the per- 
fection of Painless tistry. In recognition of your 
valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 
8. G. HUTCHINS, 
oth Tense Ban Surgeon- Dentist to the Queen. 


Professor Gabun, late of 2 2 1 4 
Institution, in 3 certificate G Jones 
Surgeon. Dentist, of 57, Great 2 44 London, 
Says — I have ‘examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite per- 
fect, and is the most successful ap lication of scientifie 
i securing actual wear comfort yet intro 
u * 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


ESSRS. COOKE BAINES and CO., 


Surveyors and Valuers, 70, By 1 -pave- 
ment, London, E.C., are — 1 every 
information as to the various — tem- 
plated in and around the — Their very large 

ence in freehold, leasehold, and business claims 

ing from property com acquired, enables 

them confidently to undertake such transactions, and | 
they will be happy to refer to hundreds of clients | 

whose claims have been satisfactorily arranged. 


HURCH STOVES and SCHOOL 

STOVES.—The PATENT VENTILATING 

70s, BOs, and Iaie_is cheap in cost, in ‘coBsumption 
an c 

of fuel, will last for years, is is easly” repa — and 


— 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


AND 


INITIAL LETTERS. 


FOR SEWING ON HOUSEHOLD LINEN, SOCKS, AND 


UNDERCLOTHING. 


Any Name can be had in OLD ENGLISH for 6s. Gd. a Grose. 
The Letters are manufactured in three sizes of Old English Typo in Turkey Red. They can 


also be made in Black, both of which are warranted perfectly fast. 


Tho price of the Single Letters in Red is 2s., 3s., and 5s, 6d. por gross bor. 


Shirt Labels Manufactured in every Variety. 


application. 


Samples and prices forwarded on 


SOLD BY DRAPERS AND HOSIERS EVERYWHERE, 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


aed 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW, 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 


— — 


KINAHAN’S 


LL 
WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF 


OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Dr. HASSALL says—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 


and of very Excellent Quality.“ 


The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


Catsr Orrices— 
81, FINSBURY-PAVEMENT, EK. 
Trustees and Directors—Meaars. Jour CLAPHA™, 
Cushion-court, E.C. ; Jouw Teuro, F.R.G.8., 
Budge. row-chambers, E. C.; Joun CARR, Blooms. 
bury-equare, W. C. 
Directors— Messrs. J. Bewsonr, W Fanuen, J. Grover, 
A. H. Hats, R. C. Jens, W. Krux, W. I. 


Oapen., 
Secretary J. W. TABRAHAM. 


Shares, £25. Subscriptions, 5s. Monthly. 
Any number may be taken. Shares may be paid up 
wholly or in part at any time. Five percent. interest. 
Bonas on matured at annual distribution of 
profits. No liability of members. Females and 
minors may take Shares. All members in town and 
country have equal advantages. 
—— ie House Property made promptly, on 
iberal terms easy repayments. Apply b a 
personally to the 8 , ae ~ Be * 2 Lat ion 
— also be obtained of any of the Trustees or Di. 
rectors. 


a La DWELLINGS QUESTION SOLVED 


my 


ENTITL 
“FIVE MINUTES’ TALK " ABOUT THE 


HOUSE PROPERTY COMPANY, 


ole SHARE APPLICATION 1— 
be had at the Offices of the Co ms 
N 1 


02, “CANNON z Pda dae 


have all sizes on sale; also proved and Gill Hot-air | 9, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET. LONDON, SUN FIRE OFFICE. 
Stoves, and Gas Stoves yy 9 — . — THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


climates. BO guineas to 70 
SPRAGUES E HARMO UMS, in polished maho- 
6 the very best at the price. 
I. , suitable for ex- 


hools, and places of worship. 
RICAN ORGANS, Wich silver tore 
Manufactured for W by Needham, of New 
York. 


— 4216444 —— 
Sprague 
W. Sp . 7, Finsbury-pavement, London, Es 
lished 1837. = 


ECONOMY IN FUEL. 
ECONOMY IN FUEL. 


PERFECT COMBUSTION can only be 
obtained by means of a shallow fire, constantly 
fed as the fuel is consumed. 

THE ONLY STOVE that fulfils the above cond: 
tions is WALKER & SON’S PATENT SELF-F EED.- 
ING STOVE, which is the most adm e and effi- 
cient means of warming buil of sizes, from 
the smallest room to the r thedral. 

All Stoves made J LEER & SON have an 

external casing of sheet 

Extract from a letter from m the Astronomer Royal. 

i Patent Self-Feeding Stove effects its 


HHAL & SON. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


DINING ROOM FURNITURE. 


DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE 


HEAL & SON, 195 to 198, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


— — — — — — — 


DEWHURST’S 
SUPER GLACE THREAD 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Colours, 


CHARING CROSS, S. W. 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W 
41 — 1710. 


Home and — effected. 
insured in 1879, eee 
FRANC 


A B. RELTON, Secretary. — 
1 4 ASSUR. 


ren ry. REN.STREET N LONDON, E.C. 
7 TY-FIFTH — K RT, Mar, 1880. 


— by 1 in the Year ... 61,237 


Bonus 1 r annum. 
— ———9 thout mu ip cont, pes 


The Accumulated Fund approaches Three Qnarters 
of a Million. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
BUILDING SOCIETY. Shares £10. Directors— 

re Palmer, MP., Mark H. J Director 
Artisans and Labourers’ General D ngs Com- 
pony, Rev. Brooke Lambert, M. A., Miss Ellen Orme, 
alter J. Rawley, Miss Mary E. Richardson, 
M. L. S. B., and Henry Rutt. In all the surveys 
written reperts as to the sanitary condition of the 
property are furnished to the directors. Five per 
cent. interest on „ ; four per cent. on deposits 


exceedingly well, at no t ex and Advances penal 2 on applica- 
‘ r the ¢ tion t EDERICK 
e ct: | SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, er e 
orm ve seen ces 
“G. B. AIRY, Royal Observatory, Greenwich.” Were awarded Medals for their excellent lity at the Vi , Philadelphia, and Walthamstow Mission School 
Rk mlb cptqedouphedegmnene Paris International Exhibitions. g HE NEW BUILDING now in gro, 
W hind of Fe hey K * MANUFACTURED BY HEL The 4. at Walthametow — fall, snd many 


ang Mae of Tae. P 


ae pe and Testimonials may be obtained 0 0 children are pressing for admission. Will not 
from all respectable Iroumongers. J OHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle- Vue Mills, Skipton ous L » -- 1 to complete the — = ork? The 0 
MANUFACTORY : = a also greatly n more ann su 
58, OXFORD-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. _ LONDON WAREHOUSE-12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. BTU EELAR te to be held in the Spring, to which 
DR. ROOKE’S MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARD. ragt asked. Communicate with Mrs. PyosSmith, 


AN TI-LANCET. 


LL who wish Bang reserve health, and 

thus pay Bm uld read Dr. Rooke’s 
Anti- Handy Guide to Domestic Medi 

eine, which can be had gratis from any chemist, or 


DR. d. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE, 


CHLORODYNE. 


St. Ka nen, Sevenoaks ; or Miss Unwin, 
School, Walthamstow. 


HE GOVERNMENTS SsTOOK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
I ished 1872. 


R. J. COL 1 IS Paid .. £500,000 
free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Concerning OUGHS, D* 17 2 
6 den INTEREST. AL WED ON DEPOSITS. 
— is — a —— — 45 1 ieee OLDS, CHI ‘ORODYNE is the COLLIS BROWNE'S 5} per Cont. for Five Years and upwards. 


* ORODVNE is the TRUE 


5 per Cent. for One Year and upwards. 


person who can read and think. STHMA, GREAT SPECIFIC FOR PALLIATIVE in Gao Year ancaciine to Rank sates. 
’ HOLERA, DYSENTERY, G f Deposit Notes issued under the o Beal of the Com 
C R O 8 B Y 8 FB RONCHITIS. O W.. pany, with cheques or coupons attache for half- 
BALSAMIC a D* ARRH(EA. : TR Ng yearly interest. 
D* J COLLIS BROWNE'S — 1⁰ rHACHE, RHEU- SECURITY T DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in 
COUGH ELIXXIX CHLORODYNE.—This von- The GENERAL BOARD of MATISM. | which their moneys are invested, and the additional 
8 ‘all ded b several derful remedy was discovered by HEALTH, London, REPORT — b — Kuarantee of the Paid-u Ca vital. 
1 3 MBS megs ps Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, and that it ACTS as a CHARM, one] From Dr. R. J. BOULTON and Co., Prospectuses and full information obtainable at 
ent physicians, and by Dr. ROOKE, Scar- the word CHLORODYNE coined by dose generally sufficient. R the Office, 52, Queen e E. C. 


»orough, Author of the Auti-Lancet. It has been 
wed with the most success for Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, Con- 
sumptive Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood, Shortness 


of Breath, and all Affections of the Throat and Chen. 


him expressly to designate it. 
There never has been a remedy so 

vastly beneficial to ae hu- 
manity, and it is a subject of deep 
concern to the public that they 


Dr. GIBBON, Army pn 
Staff, Calcutta, states: TWO 
DOSES COMPLETELY 


“We have made pretty ex- 
tensive use of Chlorodyne im our 
practice lately, and look upon it 
as an excellent direct Sedative 
It seems 


W. RAY, Managor. 


Nautioal Training College. 


IME THAMES NAUTICAL TRAIN- 
ING COLLEGE, H M.S. “ WORCESTER,” 


Sold in bottles at Is. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. each, should not be imposed upon by CURED ME of DIARRH(FA.” and Anti-Spasmodic. | 
all 8887 Che chemists, and wholesale by JAS. ed | having imitations pressed upon 1 to allay pain and irritation in moored off Greenhithe, Kent, is managed by a Com. 
CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. them on account of cheapness, R. COLLIS BROWNE'S whatever organ, and 2 mittee of London Shipowners, Merchants, and 
alids should read Trea ; Captains. 
“ . the Lungs 3 — 82 B. J. Cris OWN EW D CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts 2 1 —— ene ob. Eu aum x- G. H. CHAMBERS Esq., 4, Mincing. 
eL and Air Vessels,’ a copy of | Dr. J. COLLIS BROWN 1 attaches of of comfort a B iet ude , » . x 


which can be had Gratis of all chemists. 


CHLORODYNE is a totally dis- 


tainable by any cr remedy, and 


* lane, F.C. 


| tinct thing from the spurious com- 5 it seems to this great ad- Vice Cui -W. STRANG, Esq , 15, Fenchurch. 
| — called Chlorodyne, the use Ern aPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, vantage over all other Sedatives, Street. KE. 

. of which only ends in disap- ALPITATION. HYSTERIA. that it leaves no unpleasant alter- Dee. ASU xek—THOS. DANIEL HILL, EA. 4, Mine. 

pointment and failure. P Ze : effects.” . hog. ae — a 5 1 
; ; 7 ) o15\ yearsof age, inten or 
Possessing all the properties D*..4, coulis. BROWNE'S) EOUGHS, COLDS, &e. JMPORTANT CAUTION, sex, are RECEIVED on BOARD, aud specially edu- 
of the Finest Arrowroot. cellor ‘Sir W. PAGE WOOD,| From W. VESALIUS PETTI-|” REMEDY has given tae to h annual terme LK School for Calets 
' STATED PUBLICLY in Court GREW, M.D., formerly Lec- man UNecKUPULOUS from 13 to 15) are bo guineas, and in the Lower School 
BROWN & POLSON’S that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE turer at St. George's Hospital, IMITATIONS. for Cadets from Ii to 13, 45 guineas, with 41 — 
was UN UBTEDLY the IN- LONDON to each of 10 guineas for uniform, medical attendance, 


VENTOR of CHLORODYNE, 10 N.B.—EVERY BOTTLE OF - — 
| that the whole story of the defend- I have no hesitation = anne washing, Kc. Forms and prospect use * may be ob. 


GENUINE CHLORODYNE 


that I have never met with ar : . _ tained on application to 
CORN FLOUR Ons was — r 2 medicine so efficacious as an ** 72 n W. M. BULLISANT, Hon. See, 
N | ae segues SS Th Pine July Spasmodic and Sedative. 2 the INVENTOR, 72, Mark-lane, London. 
Wi = used it in Consumption, Asthma, — 
Is a world-wide Necessary rth, 1864 Diarrhea, and other diseases,and| YR. J. COLLIS BROWNE. ROTAL POLYTECHNIC.—Uto is. 0 
vos | D* . COLLIS. BROWNE'S am perfectly satisfied with the Grand Fary Komance.—The Elect Rail. 
CHLORODYNE isa LIQUID results.” way —Great Lightning Inductorium.—A Lecture on 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, MEDICINE which ASSUAGES| pom W. C. WILKINSON, Esq.| SOLD IN BOTTLES, 1s. d., Seu ntific Wonder, by Mr. J. L. King.—Musical 
PAIN of EVERY KIND, affords F.R.CS., Spaldi as. od., 48. 6d., by all Chemists, Sketches, by Mr. Eric Lewis.—Christmas and Its 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE, calm, refreshing sleep WITH. palding. Son MANUPACTU 2 by Mr. Frank Heath.— Hu moto is Recitals, 
* OUT HEADACHE, and IN. “9 aulte it invaluable in LS RANSPACTUEEE, Madame Hickson.—Blondin, Leotard, — 
VIGORATES the NERVOUS Phthisis and Spasmodic Cough ;| J. T. DAVENPORT et’ Ww nee | Belt, Ke. A:mission to the whole, 1s. Open from 1 
AYSTEM when exhausted, the benefit is very marked indeed.” RUSSELL STRE | til 5, and from 6 till 10, 
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THE NONCONFORMIS 


AND INDEPENDENT. 


DrecemBerR 23, 1880. 


THE LITERARY WORLD 


for this Week (price One Penny, contains —Two (irent 
Furchen emen I, Peter Payne's New Book The Keli of 


the Family — Emancipated Womoen—Jotn M. enen Baperi« | 


ences M Gough and the Spiritustists—-Wr Go neh and the 
Ladies Interesting Anecdotes—t'r, Smiles on Duty The 
Modern Papacy —stadies of Frlieh Luthore—Mualwer's Last 
lave * fi‘ rn peti Tes (mericonan Poete- Striking Qu stations 

iriiete of the Renaissance Mer Tog Books Literary 
Tatle Talk. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD PULPIT 


For this Week, price One Penny) contains:—Law and Prin 
ciple: by Canon Lippon.—First the Kingdom of Gol: hy 
Kev. Henny Wann KeecneR. the Joy of Jesus: by the 


Kev. C. US PURGEON.—The Saviour'aStar: at hrietmes Talk | 


tot hildeen: be Hew t+. T. COosTeR Veaning What We S + 
„ Sermon teSound Men bw the Hes. J. , GO LEDSTONSE Life 
and Immo eta te Mrowaeht te Lieht: by the Mew, N tit 


HA feottace Keadings: The Storm on the Lake In Ciewed 
Shepherd: tw Dr Mach amen —Pilzrins and Strang vers: by 
Joun kh. \LLES Ihe Ve: Nestle te t 


11 * 1 vv 11 1 

THE SUNDAY SCHOUL IMES 

For thie Week (price One Halfpenny) contains chapters 
of Mew. Wootward’s serial, Mirtam'’s Leenty,” and Coral 
and Reryl.” by Faetenton Thorne—The Times We Live Iw 
Coristmas, Ny Meriaone Farningham ©The Interna 
Lesson, Mine Rennes for senior Scholars, By Marianne 


Farnineham <le«een on the International Teast for In- 


fonte~A Christmas Address, He the Nev YW. ron, 
(Christmas and the Litth Ones Ky the Mev, Adam t 
foetry: Room for Jesus, By Marianne PFarnin stan ; 
(hefe 1. He the tev, F., N Brown: +nd a Chri. 
mae Carel, Hy Emma A. Smoller Chrietmas Giving © Mis 
lietoe at Christemestite —~ What le ht tete The Vatron 
ant Ahne mas Thee Chet«tonme Mabey A Story of Chliriat- 
» „ ain Jerueslbom «he ke of the Seaeun 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MAGAZINE 


Por December force Stepence: conteine >: Penel pe ity 
} mene Jj spe Weve le ie four t be tstoses in home Maar Allan 
19 ity Mew, W. thn lee fhe Wihlerue« ity ner War- 
den enen in Chl bon tering ty Mere, Seumer< Viw 
snare te Reale Curb ettres of the Pestatiice ant its 
fi:cooath ity G+. Holden like ~The New Year, ity Marianne 
Fur nut am, 


LV -TAMES CLARKE &@ Cb 194816, PLERT STREET 


ASI’ LENDID GIFT NOOK FOR CHILDREN 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE PICTURE BOOK, 


A UNIQUE AND CHARMING VOLUME FOR 
CHILDREN OF ALL AUES, 
COMPRIS Nel 
A COPIOUS AND VARIED COLLECTION 


A SELECTION 
JAMES NISBET & cos 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


DAILY PRAYFRS for the HOUSE- 
_ By the Ree. J. OSWALD DYKES, } 


, with red lines round the pages. 


or; The Monogram 
By the Rev. R J. MAC DU FF, UD. 
„Morning and Nicht 
Crown ro, 58, cloth 


Dr. Mac duff has put into his — much earnest 
thought and rever »nt reflection.” 


MEMORIALSofa CONSECRATED 


— 


IN CHRISTO; 


IN PROSPECT of SUNDAY. By 
S BOWES, Author of Script 
itself the Illustrator, 

It shows careful research, 
and cultured reading 


WORKERS at 


<efal nel welcome gift 


THE CONSECRATED LIFE. 
ERNEST r MX. Authorof * 
Sure Foundation,” 
‘Fall of pithy and v. aluab le suggestions.’ 


RED LINE EDITION of the IMI. | 


TATION of CHRIST. By THOMAS A. KEMPIS 


Crown emo, ls cloth; 


MOTHER. Fora Daughter. 
UMPHELUEY. Author of “A Child 
Small crown ro, 2s., cloth 
We most heartily commend it.”’ 


SUNRISE GLEAMS. A Sories of 


Daily Readlines for : 


Colleges and Schools. 


1 ACKNEY COLLEGE.—The Rev. 


ALFREDCAVE. B.A, having been appointed 
RESIDENT TUTOR of Hackney College. It is ro- 
quested that allapplications for pulpit. supplies — 
addressed to him at the College, Wells-str, 
Hackney, E. J. E. RICHARDS, } 8 

JOHN NUNN, 


\ [LL-HILL SCH OL. Middlesex, 
1 N.W.—LENT TERM, 1881, will COMMENCE 
on Thursday, th January, 1881, at 6 p.m 

Applications for admission or information to be 
wiiressed to the Head Master, R F. Weymouth, 
Esq , D. Lit 


IRKDALE, SOUTHPORT.—WIN- 
TERSDORF ELEMENTARY and HIGHER 
SCHOOLS 
(Removed from Berlin, 1867.) 
Principals —Mrs. and the Misses SIMON 
The next TERM COMMENCES January 21, 11. 
Prospectuses and Re port from the Principals, or 
the R * J 8 Simon, 25, 8 Ji Ames «rent il, U pper 
Tooting, S. 


OURNEMOUTH, HANTS, HAVER- 
STOCK, WESTBOURNE 
SEPTIMUS p. MOORE, B. X. LL u. u. S. Lond.“, 
of New aml University College, 
EDUCATES, as private pupils, a 10 w SONS of 
GENTLEMEN. Equal attention paid to work, 
health, and comfort 
Bournemouth has been selected for its porous soil, 
milder winters, and cool summer sea-breezes. West- 
bourne is the most bracing part of Bournemouth 
Masters attend for German, French, and writing 
The pupils attend the Ministry of the Rev. William 
Jackson or the Rev. P. F. Eliot, M.A. 
Strictly inclusive terms for Pupils under sixteen, 
11665. Under thirteen, £75 
Separate bedrooms if required. 
Half term, November 


YONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL for the 

J EDUCATION of the SONS of MINISTERS.— 
President, Rev. Josiah Viney ; Treasurer, Samuel Mor- 
ley, EA, M. F.; Principal, Rev. T. Rudk l, B.A. The 
Committe > of the above School, having decided to re- 
ceive a limited number of LAY PUPILS, are now open 
to receive applications. The Education consists of the 
Anal branches of English, Latin, French, German, and 
Mathematics. An Annual Examination is held by a 
‘Tniversity Examiner, and Prizes awarded. Special at- 
vention is paid to the mv ral character of the boys. The 


cretarie® 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE will 
* open in SEPTEMBER NEXT. Comprehensive 
aud highly efficient education on high-school prin- 
ciples. French, German, and [atin pupils prepared 
for Cambridge Local and hicher examinations, and 
for Matriculation at the London University: also for 
their Brevet de Capacite” in Paris Religions 
instruction thoroughly Evangelical Boarding ar. 
rangements specially devised to secure home com. 
forts, and kindly oversight. Terms exceptionally 
moderate. Jersey noted for its equable and healthy 
climate.—Apply to the Lady Principal, 6, Comberton. 
road, Upper Clapton, London; or to the Secretary, 
23. Hill-street, St. Heliers, Jersey. 


Independent College, Launton. 
*"RINCTPAT 
1 F. WILKINS AVELING, M. X. 


B. So., Pupils prepare for the Cambridge 
Local and London University Examinations, au 
also for Commercial Life. A JUNIOR SCHOOL 
PREPARATORY to the COLLEGE, in separate 
building, under the care of Mrs. MILNE Terms 
for Board and Education from 27 to 39 Guineas per 
annum. For Prospectus apply to the Principal as 
above; or to the Secretary, Mr. ALBERT GOOD. 
MAN, Taunton. The next Term will commence on 
Tuesday, January 18th, 1-81. 


tac HALL SCHOOL, NORTH- 
AMPTON. 


Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Dangahter 

Assisted by Masters, aud Qualified Enghsh amd 
Foreign (7OVeTHEeSsses. 

Pupils prepared annually for the Cawhridge ‘al 
aml other Examinations, 


JK EXILWORTH COLLEGE, 
Hastings 
Principal. Mis BONHAM 

Junior school in connection with the college. A 
training class for goversesses. Pupils prepared for 
the Oxford and Cambridge Local, the College of 
Preceptors’, and Trinity College, London, Examina- 
tions. Governess Pupil Required. 


. MFORD TERRACE ACADEMY 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, ———— 
1 You NG LADIES. W — Syde nham 


Principal, Miss SYKES, assisted by competent 
Governesses and Professors. 


Terms and references on application. 


9 


wirt 

orem pews « me | be made to Rev. S. Fisher, Memorial Hall, Farringdon. The course of Instruction in- 

| i: 1‘ * * | * E Ss if I I, . N ‘7s cloth Lilust rates?) a! reet, Loudon, F. 1 * clades the subjects required for the Oxford amd Cyr 

‘A charmingly-writton tale.’ — Scotsman 8 . . aide bridge Local Examinations 
The Graphic saya t=" There is plenty of fan en Th J ö ER 1 rN (‘" TL bee . E.. W ELLES- The year is divided into three Terms. The Princi. 
F νν ¢ „ Tete, Book, hamourous stories aud MATZCHEN and his MIS- TY-ROAD, WEST ChOY ; mlisassistel by able Masters in the various sub. 
. LEY-ROAD, ESI LOY DON | ys 

pictures «f animal Ite. 5 — 10 ‘ule neta TRESSES. By the Author of, Moravian Life in Mra. Dix, having removel to the above spacions Nets Of stmly. 5 ie healthily situated on 
cata in particular, are ma aughalie. . rost. ri | premises which have been specially adapted to the the highest part of Forest-Lill, and is complete in 
The teademy says ‘The illustrations are certain the Hiack Forest. imperial ide, Is. CA., cloth. — quirements of a high X. ednent iv — establixh. All its sanitary arrangements, Special attention is 
tobe popular, They are fall of innocent and kindly | ROSE HARTLEY and her CHRIST. ment, is prepared to receive a few additional pupils given by the Principal to the religious awl woral 
humour, very largely about animals, and represent Pre rat lon for the College of Preceptors and training of the Pupils, as well as to their domestic 
Tries" «ket ching sl ane cates, dows kissing donkeys, 1 niversities Local > Xaminations. 15 areful and in. comfo K. Particulars as to tees and refereuces ol 


MAS WAYMARKS; A Tale tor Girls leiving 
School. By C. N. REDFORD, Author of “ The 


storks taking she E * from the ruin under Trum leave „ | dividual attention bestowed ou juniors. Leomestic applic ation. 
frogs pelting naughty boys with stones, and all rt Kingdom Small crown xo, IS. 6d., cloth extra, ranvements unusually cood. Fees tixty Guineas | 
of quaint faucies of the same kind. We recommen: with Illastrations ——— 6 * AL I. L ADI ES COL L EG E, 


this as a at ul wift-book for children of three or | 


FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, Ku 
four years id.“ ee THE BIRTH of the CENTURY; 2 Reet HALL LADIES’ COL- — 


Entertaining Stories in Prose and Verse, 
ONE HUNDRED 4 EIGHTY ILLUSTRATIONS. : ke A — te. cloth ~ Bowckes of Real te, oo apy = 1 of 2 — Jauuary 7 ESTWOOD-PARK HOUSE 
| Sage g „ Easter ; Easter to Midsummer; and Midsummer to . 4 : 0 
Now Ready, in Handeome Cloth Ructing, Git Edges, GREY CRAIGS; A Story of Scot- Aran with the usual hol'days bet ween. fe W. FOREST. HILL, 8 F. The Rev. H. J 
Hecwlled Laards«, tich Life Ry J. I. WATSON. Crown , 5, Applications for admission, or further particulars, to — — — — ives a limited number of Pupils 


* * * * * * * * ' * 
oT oa : . e or, Eiwhty Yeu Ago. By Mrs. MARSHALL, LEGER, ROMSEY. HANTS PRINCIPALS — 
. 2 whe have beon in th. habit of re uding th “nh 2 irs Age . * | — Lady Principal—Mixs E. E. D'ESTERRE-HUGHES, Mrs. TODD and ker. J. W. TODD, D.D. 
Fame Cirde Fetten of the Christian World — re- Author of Cathedral Cities, Ac Small crown (late Head Mistress of the Wandsworth Miel — 
ee nb b. r fr in thi bandos orig | ___ to Ie Gi cloth, Mustrated School) assisted by an eficient stall of certiNeated | f Idenderse 0, SORE: wine, Univer, Col 
412 00 sh- | London: J. NISBET ant CO., 21, Berners-street, W. teachers. Suglish Literature =... Iro, Montzr, Univer. Col. 
— — oe is of little people in all English. : 7 — — The College, which stands in its own grounds of threo Sotauy — — Prof. Burri, King's Col 
apr kine lane. . N Crown &vo, cloth, price Se. acres, is replete with every comfort, while the terms — — sec — — d 
| are unusually low. erman Language „ Ur. Wene, Dulwich Col. 
LONDON: JAMES CLARKE & CO, 198 14 PLERTAT BO | MEMORIALS Views, with prospectuses. will be forwarded on Italian Language. Prof. Fun no, LL 
THE HOUSEWIFE'S HANDY BOOK or application to the Las, Principal r to the Secretary, — — — * ee r Col. 
. Sh, E. : Mr. B Chignell, Romsev tnglish Language „ G. E. Weer, 8. A. 
JOHN LEGGE M.A. = Physical Geography  ... Prof. Srrtrr, Kings Col. 
T A S T Y D 8 E 8 7 | Biwsetrr of tore ty wh 28 Afar mp ; \ OIRA HOt SE LADIES’ SCHOOL Music—Theory, &c. Joun Brioc K I. „V. 184 
— —B 3 3 on an Seeewe s FT UPPER ADDISCOMBE, CROYDON. Piano and Harmonium .. Herr Louis lernt. 
; 8683 . 7 Consisting of SERMONS and ADDRESSES. PrixciraLs--Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the Singing Signor Garcia. 
TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY TESTED RECIPES, | With Memoir hy his Brother, Misses CON NAH. — dent Stal = * * * DD Fas | 
SHOWING Ten miles from London, and three from the Crystal POU ca eee Ron. J. W. 100, „F. d. 
* i AT W . 6 AN i AV . JAMES LEGGE, M. A. Palace. ” Terms and Partic ulars on ay plic autiontothe Principal | 
j » CA, d ‘ OF CATERMAM, SURREY, The Principals devote their whole time to the 
— * This volume will be highly prized hy all theudcht ful men pupils, audare assisted by A DIES’ COLLE( i E. ANG L ES E * 
BREAKFAST, DINNER, TEA, AND 127 whose ale it may come.” ee Quarterly WM X./ ARE * Esq, Lecturer upon Drawing at 4 HOUSE, IPSWICH 
' erie. 1 * 10 tor ti erait 4 : ; 
1 | The book i net only likely to he helpful to young men, A. SONNENSCHEIN, Esq., Joint Author of  ‘Thoroubhnoss, east ten nnd — 117 
54 pe VA SHI] 1 ING but we full wl he pulas and stieve-tion for mimisters,”— Sonnenscheit d Nesbitt’s Ar rp © “ System ih Stikiy on 
1 J. 10 J. ONE 48486 . Aberdeca Bree Prove nen * in And itt Arithmetic. the moderu lines, and te sted by pra ie Local Examin- 
“The volume ia one whieh we ean cordially commend to A. pe 1 — pr x —— ations, combined with a well appro es (l home for 
1 , the attention of minister They will e In t we . pose and other resnient ane Visiting feachers 1 0 » a 
„% SPECIAL NOTICE The First TuRer „Ila en a. st 1— — fihe 12 Kind. ~Lit fer 7 vy World Tne numberof Boarders is limited to — 8 jladies * — on — 
U k i, ll U f } f / * The Wen heme the at act of vent: in . ant I * . . ition to a 1 un English edu ation, less 1 in, 
. br PIONS of (hes Hoo ong © n ale * ste and stem renten feeling.” - Are Ws l rospectases, with full information, cau be had lectures by Masters, Professors, and Certiticated Envy. 
fhe publ lawl ig hase fou ni it necessar 7 fo 10 fo ‘ ‘The eermons are fresh. thenghtful, H rent d, and impres- : frow the I rincipals., lish and Foreign or ernesses can be attende:’. N 
Pre se one w ith a ov nrg 2 DITION ; bring- ie. Meg Poy orether an epbe< of a tiga style of pulpit’ teach. There will be vacancies for two after ‘ urist mas. A Lower Kindergarten and 1 reparatory & hol, 
, the w ber, led since the work was dag. ¢ Conaregatianatiat, Fees from 30 guineas to 70 cuir l * 
final 1 1 1 mg = — pres fgg —— rann Tue d antes have all a freshness of thoneht, a l rewith University School, Hastings. N ¢, according : to age and — — — ate, — 10 
ease * % nn ,, ̃ ̃ uw88ßñßñ camsestievaces, 9 Stent, © senias Purscirat,—Mn. JOHN STEWART. advance. 
2 ve oy | ry ee = meget the sermonic productions of V.ck-PRINCIPAL Mar. E. A. BUTLER, B.A : BS e * — for ans —— and prospectus 
; wn somieliat, ＋ sent on application to the Principa 
Of any Bookseller ; or, post free, direct from — | 5 ee most recent additions to the 1 — ein 
r . eee 
: Xaminations are > TURNER, First B.A atl * ; — 2 A 
and 11. Fleet street, London, K. C Fifteen Hundredth Anniversary ofthe Authoritative Loudon Univer-ity; H. KEDDELL, Prize for Gs — ; TIONAL SCHOOL, 
Promnulgation of the Doctrine of the Trinity ral Proficiency at the College of Pree ‘eptors; W. C SILCOATES HOUSE, yearn WAKEFIELD 
THE CHRISTIAN WORLD \ 2 fac WILLIAMS, First Division—London University— | Established 1831, for the sons of Ministers & Mission- 
N k "'NDRED GUINRE 8 atriculation, aries ; the sonsof Laywen — been admitted since 
FAMILY CIRCLE EDI i ' ION, () , : f E N S. rity certificates at the Midsummer Examination 185. 
Vl RELISH » EY ERY rt FSDAY MORNING TWO PRIZES of FIFTY GUINEAS EACH will pRB, A Pree tors, of which NINE were * — ae — td M A. (London) m 
Nw. 15 4 for DECEMBER 21. coutains : la- viven bv the Edliter of The (Heist 5 fh News. ‘ rh VEX rc TERY tl rr 5 . — 1 _ n . puy illiams Divinity . helur, 
; a : paper forthe BEST ESSAYS on the following sual. SCH OLS will e ~ — on THU a * re — WHOLE 5 E. “9 J P., Wal fj 
Original Tale K f : 1 . jects I. * The Origin of the Doetrine of the Trinity ber 23 On commence 08 TEU RIDA » Seem: 1k. WOLST EN it 1.9 a oe * 1 ; 
W Christmis Present) (Complete Ry ALPY in the Christian church, IL. The Injarioas Elf, et ; rhe LOWER SCHOOL is for] ka. J AME K E. l Baile „1 112 
res Diver antl i its 11% te) Its Levey of that Doctrine upon the Sim ilicity, Power, and of — The on r we 1 pew 4. oT an a * l — — — oa 
Nice Ih) An Ie (nly 11 Inn 115 Suceess of Christianity . ka h Essay mist bio ' ay st rR ure Ss! 1 ally pels ned to 4 he : — é 
Miante J. Hyper, limited to about Five Thousand Words. A (Audi. une Bes. : ne ee eS ere eoneateed tate. 
For the Children: — date may compete eather for one or for both Essays 7 Ve’ 1 TEN He {) ‘TA 1 ; : * * 3 a oe 
The Visit of Banta Cl : TLLUSTRATED ty Heuss are to be semt, not later than M. ay Ist, 1881, LLL COLLEGE . STAP- vide tine, lofty, and well-furnished classrooms. Lex. 
, eit of Santa aus? ru! y - FORDSHIRE, amined the dormitories lu vat Gries, Ac, aud found 
WIe Parnincouam. Wat I Remember tothe REV. KOBERT SPEARS, 19, Mornington. roud, : ; 8 — 
Tr ‘Grace Don 180 “(an vou see Him?” Bow-read, London. The name of the writer must he e He AD-MASTER: them superior to most that I have inspected. Phe 
| . hobby’ *. * 0 Inne 1» enclosed with the Ein ase} urate sealed envelom ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, be sey., NI A (Ion. situation cannot well 1 surpassed for healthiness. : 
rener: b In s Pex perinnen Liesreare ee ee 17 g ag AA od It lon), Gohl Medallist in Classies : late Amlrew's Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's Report, 
A Christmas Dinner in the Wowmds liivs. — . — u eopemed until the Judges have md Scholar and Fiest Ps Hive} Midsummer. 1874 b 
’ — N se Saar the award, The copwricl nee un ann nn, rs "Zeman im cher Senco 4 . *. 
rute * Wonderful Child A . D * aor’ pew * 1 — a * he * * ful I * Mathematics University College. Lo 5 — Chemical Laboratory and detached Infirmiurv. 
Their Happiest Christmas. What Ted Found will belong te the Dower of the Prize. Further in ) zo, Landen; Fellow ; a 
l — 8 * . : | formation maß be had en application by letter to Mr University College, Loudou Several boys have recently matriculated at the Uni- 
* in — : 4 Mat SPEARS . ° 5 WHIT! ’ SeoconD Mast rR: ve 1 — oe oan in the First Division. 
ons chold Matters 1 ‘BY, K., M.A. in Mathematies, Landon: TEN BOYS passed the last CAMBRIDGE 
Hints for Artistic Dran tur-. amn Is Mrs City Tomple. -Asyium for Father- holar of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Mich 10 Al. EXAMINATION, four im First Class 
Innern In the Kitehen German loss Child — Wrangler. sve megan twoin the Second Class, and three in the 
Pancakes. | meren. ASSISTED BY A LARGE STAFF OF RESIDENT hen eleven distinctions, 
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